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rorice TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ESSRS. CLARK have much pleasure in publishing the 
Second Issue of the FoREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY for 
1879, viz. :— 


STEINMEYER’S HISTORY OF THE PASSION AND 
RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 


HAUPT’S COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF JOHN. 





NEW SERIES OF THE 
Foreign Theological Library, 


The FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY was commenced in 1846, and 
from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or 136 in all) have appeared 
with the utmost regularity. The Publisher is not aware that there is 
any other instance of a series of works having been continued for such 
a length of time under the care of the same individual, and issued with 
undeviating punctuality. 

He trusts that this long-continued publication has not been without 
influence for good upon theology and biblical criticism in English- 
speaking countries; and he has been grateful indeed for the recognition 
of his services both by the press and by individuals whose opinions he 
most values. 

It is proposed to begin a NEW SERIES with 1880, and so give an 
opportunity to many to subscribe who are possibly deterred by the 
extent of the former Series. 

With this view Messrs. CLARK beg to announce as in preparation a 
New and Enlarged Edition of 


HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. Translated from the last 
Edition, and Edited, with large additions from various sources, 
by the Rev. Prebendary Clark. 

PROFESSOR GODET’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF st. PAUL 
TO THE ROMANS. 

PROFESSOR DORNER’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 

BISHOP MARTENSEN’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (Special Ethics.) 

KRIEBEG’S DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT ON THE FOUNDATION OF 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 

DR. KEIL’S HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


From time to time other works will be added to this list; but the 
Publishers are sanguine enough to believe that a Series containing the 
works of writers so eminent, upon the most important subjects, cannot 
fail to secure support. 

The Binding of the Series will be modernized so as to distinguish it 
from the former Series. 

The Subscription Price will remain as formerly, 21s. annually for 
Four Volumes, payable in advance. 


EDINBURGH, 38 GEORGE STREET, 
November 1879. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


HE present work does not profess to be a commentary. 
On the one hand, much is wanting in it that is ordi- 
narily looked for in that kind of work; and, on the other 
hand, it contains much that goes beyond the design of a 
commentary in the ordinary sense. In both these directions 
some justification of its method will be thought necessary. 
It is sufficiently obvious that, for the interpretation of 
any New Testament book in its sequence of thought and 
theological bearings, a great deal of work is demanded. 
The text must be critically examined, the exposition philo- 
logically established and sustained against contradictory 
views. As, further, no true expositor imagines that he can 
create out of his own resources what has been contributed 
by the current of exegesis during many generations, each 
one must make the past history of its exposition the 
foundation of his own. But all these labours of a critical, 
philological, polemic, and historical kind are still only the 
preparation for the proper business of exposition, that of 
intellectually reproducing the document in question. When 
the greater part of our commentaries are examined, we: find 
that those preliminary labours are exhibited with such 
profuseness as to embarrass very much the independent 
view of the object of investigation as a whole. The mind 
of the reader is drawn in so many directions, and occupied 
with so many and separate questions, that the one single im- 


pression of the book itself is lost. That which the apostle 
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says retires into the background before that which he is 
supposed by this and that interpreter to have said. Indeed, 
the number is not small of those authors who think that 
with this preliminary toil their end is answered. Let any 
one subtract even from such distinguished and in their way 
unrivalled works as the exposition of the Ephesians by 
Harless, and the exegetical-critical commentary of Meyer 
and Huther, all that belongs to this preparatory labour, and 
then put together their own contribution to the theological 
exposition, and he will have to marvel at the small quantity 
of the residuum. Accordingly, the attempt has been made 
here to withhold from the reader as much as possible all 
these preliminaries, giving instead as succinctly as may be > 
their results. Attention has been paid to the varietas 
lectionwm only so far as they have any bearing on the 
meaning of the passage, and the same course has been 
adopted as to the philological groundwork. The history 
of the exposition has been left out altogether, and all 
controversy with predecessors has been systematically 
avoided. 

The aim has been rather to unfold, with the New 
Testament only in hand, the order and the substance of 
the thought in St. John’s Epistle. Not indeed with the 
foregone conclusion that historical-critical commentary is 
superfluous ; for it is, in fact, the first work that every one 
must toil at who seeks to penetrate independently into the 
meaning of any book in the New Testament. But it 
seemed to me more convenient to present the reader at 
once with a uniform exposition, which would not leave 
him under the necessity of passing under review all 
possible varieties of exposition, and thus, instead of being 
occupied with one interpretation of the Epistle, striving to 
come to an understanding with a good many of them, 
Thus there is a gain of space and time which may be 
devoted uninterruptedly to the investigation of its theo- 
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logical principles, and, according to the ability given, to 
sink into their depths. The purpose has been ever before 
my mind to study every detail as far as possible in such a 
way that the reader may be aware always of its place in 
the great whole; for so long as the particulars are viewed 
only as particulars, the apprehension of their meaning even 
as particulars becomes onesided and disjointed. Thus the 
way in which I arrange the order and matter of thought in 
the Epistle determines, under this aspect, the substance of 
the whole book. 

Under this aspect—for it may be supposed to furnish 
something independently of this—it professes to be a con- 
tribution to Biblical Theology. This, in my view, has for 
its object more than the systematic arrangement of the 
fortuitous or intentional utterances of a New Testament 
author on all possible dogmatic points, and the gathering 
them into one whole: more than this may be expected, so 
far as it aims to be scientific. Almost all the dogmatic 
disquisitions of the New Testament are in a certain sense 
occasional utterances. For instance, when our Epistle calls 
God Light, this definition is not primarily given in the 
interest of theological metaphysical speculation, but only to 
lay the basis for the exhortation to walk in the light. 
Nevertheless, it is quite obvious that the definition Oeds 
gas was, quite apart from the relation in which it here 
stands, a constituent element of Johannaean thinking; and 
that, generally speaking, whatever St. John says throughout 
the Epistle with a practical aim was not only living in his 
spirit in this its ethical connection, but also drawn from 
the whole fulness of his Christian moral philosophy. Every 
man who truly thinks bears in himself, albeit perhaps un- 
consciously, his own system of thought; all his individual 
and apparently isolated utterances spring from the totality 
of his view of things. In common life we are justified from 
the individual words of a man (more than that we really 
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know in but few) to draw our conclusions as to his collec- 
tive habit of thought. He must consent to accept the 
premises and conclusions which lie wrapped up in his 
words ; otherwise he would have no claim to be considered 
at all. How much more are we justified, in the case of 
apostles whom the Holy Ghost led into all truth, to con- 
clude from their occasional utterances to the whole spirit of 
their view and system of thought! To do this—to place, 
as it were, every word of their mouth under the microscope, 
to investigate dialectically on what presuppositions it is 
based and to what conclusions it leads—is the problem of 
Biblical Theology. 

It is not intended to signify, that whatever we may thus 
find must have been actually present to the consciousness 
of the apostles; probably much of it was never made by 
them the express object of their thinking. All that is 
meant is, that 7f they had directed their thought upon it, 
they must have come to a system thus and thus constructed ; 
and that thus we arrive at the view of God and the universe 
which lay at the basis of all their individual utterances, 
although in many cases unconsciously to themselves. When 
we contemplate a work of human genius,—such, for example, 
as Goethe’s Faust,—we think ourselves warranted to watch 
for many beauties, and to seek them there, although we do 
not always suppose that they came actually as such to the 
poet’s own consciousness. We may appeal to the old 
maxim, that the poet is a seer who says more than he him- 
self knows. And the holy men of God, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, are they to be supposed to 
have said nothing beyond what they at the moment were 
clearly and intelligently conscious of? Must we hesitate 
to leave them with the responsibility of all consequences 
and promises which, by dialectical necessity, flow from these 
words ? 

For such an edifice of Biblical Theology, thus hastily 
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sketched or hinted at, I have essayed to contribute a single 
stone, my labour having been to pursue the utterances of 
the apostle at salient passages into all their consequences. 
With what result it is not for me to say. The spirit of the 
Apostle John is an imposing spirit; and one feels himself 
almost oppressed by the majesty of the thoughts of this 
Epistle, which are like heavenly music in the reader's ears. 
If here and there one soul should be moved, by the ministry 
of my book, to cast himself with all his might into this sea 
of the riches of divine wisdom and knowledge, my labour 
will have attained its end. 

Often had I with pleasure anticipated the moment when 
I should submit these sheets to the Director of this Gym- 
nasium, Dr. Robert Geier, under whose guidance I studied 
during the years which were engrossed with this work, and 
whose signal goodwill I reckon as one of the treasures of 
my life. But it was not to be: he was during the interval 
summoned from this world. Let his name, however, at least 
be named here as a token of the piety and love which link 
me with him beyond the grave. ‘H dydan ovdérrote 
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HE translator has been requested to say a few words 
with respect to the book which is now, after some 
delay, presented to the English public. The first thing 
expected of him is naturally some account of the author; 
but this curiosity it is not in his power to gratify. The 
work was published some years ago by a writer who has 
not since made his appearance in literature. It was received 
with much favour, and generally regarded as a specimen of 
exegesis at once original and orthodox; in fact, it took 
its place immediately among the best contributions to a 
literature, already very rich, devoted to the exposition of 
St. John’s writings. Perhaps the best introduction to 
these remarks will be some extracts from early criticisms 
in the German theological press, especially as those criti- 
cisms are bound up with the first issue of the original. 
Zimmermann’s Theologische Literaturblatt thus speaks in a 
free translation :— 

“The present work may be classed among the most use- 
ful and interesting that have lately appeared in Biblical- 
exegetical literature. It exhibits scientific profoundness 
and practical application in harmonious union: united in 
such a way as few books unite them. It is a pleasant 
thing in these days, when the storms of party contest 
disturb the Church, when the opponents and the friends 
of revelation are pitched against each other in open and 
violent warfare, when Supernaturalism and Nihilism con- 
tend everywhere and in all confessions for the mastery,— 
to fall in with books whose authors have evidently, in quiet 
and earnest toil, been pondering the precious word of God, 
and extracting from the hidden depths of Scripture its pure 


gold. Such a gift this author presents us; and, in the 
15 
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name of all who love the Bible, but especially in the name 
of our ministerial brethren, whom this expositor has mainly 
had in view, we heartily thank him. He has done much 
by his own fundamental investigations to advance the 
knowledge of this Epistle; and he has also offered an 
important contribution towards the yet future exploration 
of its depths. In a way not hitherto trodden, and with a 
success not hitherto attained, he shows the subtle connec- 
tion of thought in its general scope ; and thus by his clear 
and luminous analysis refutes the objection sometimes 
urged against the Epistle as being without any method. 
He, in fact, shows that the most beautiful order reigns in 
it. And he further admits us into the secret mystery of 
St. John’s habit of thought and view of things generally ; 
so that by his aid we can understand the spiritual life of 
the evangelist in its entire unity and harmony, and even 
penetrate into the inmost movements and feelings of his 
apostolic heart inflamed and governed by perfect love. 

“ He rightly observes that it is the province of Biblical 
Theology, to which he offers this contribution, to place, as 
it were, every word under a microscope, and examine in 
a dialectical way from what presuppositions it springs, to 
what consequences it leads; in short, to deduce from 
incidental expressions what the general system of thought 
was, and conversely to pour upon individual expressions 
light derived from the spirit of the Christian philosophy of 
the whole. With this aim the author has examined the 
Johannaean ideas fw aivios, dds, ypiopa, Sicacocvvn, 
adjGea, ayarn, avoula, and illustrated their meaning with 
such a profusion of learning and skill as must be studied to 
be adequately appreciated. 

“We have particularly to remark upon one thing, that 
the author has avoided a snare into which, as far as our 
observation goes, all expositors have more or less fallen: the 
superabundant citation and refutation of other exegetes. 
To such an extent is this carried, even in de Wette and 
Meyer, and in the excellent Bible of Lange, that often the 
expositor forgets to establish and clear up his own views. 
We see no reason why this practice should be indulged in, 
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at the expense of the compendiousness of the work and the 
concentration of the mind on its own teaching. It holds 
good here also that nimiwm nocet. This danger our 
expositor has happily avoided; although he has, as the 
whole book plainly shows, thoroughly examined and tested 
the opinions of others, and his own exposition is the pro- 
duct and rich fruit of that conscientious study. Moreover, 
the arrangement of the work is very suggestive. Each 
independent section of the Epistle has its explanation of 
word and matter and sense; this is followed by a resumé 
of the meaning of the whole section as such, with which is 
connected a glance backward at each leading division of the 
Epistle, followed by a development of its entire current of 
thought, as also by an examination of the occasion and 
purport and aim of the letter, with a final review of its 
theological character. And all this is done in a spirited, 
penetrating, and attractive style. 

“ After these general observations we count it our duty, 
and an obligation of gratitude, to examine a few points in 
detail. As already mentioned, it was the steady purpose of 
the writer to illustrate the fundamental ideas and sharply 
define the leading principles of the whole Epistle, which 
bears a specifically Christological character. Around these 
unique ideas the excellent exposition is ordered, in which 
the author has succeeded in developing the deep thought of 
the Johannaean theology in a clear and perspicuous manner, 
and in contributing much valuable help towards under- 
standing the obscure and difficult parts of the Epistle. For 
instance, we perfectly agree with him in the explanation of 
the first four verses of the first chapter, which are very 
frequently misunderstood: his exhibition of the argument 
is clear and unforced; and the personal meaning of the 
Aoyos in ver. 1, as he supports it, appears to commend 
itself most absolutely to acceptance. His view of the con- 
nection between this and the subsequent vics is highly 
suggestive; and so is the development of the idea in ¢as, 
which he rightly denies to be a particular quality in God, 
and asserts to be the primal ground of His essence which 
is such as manifests itself to itself. The interpretation of 
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ch. i. 7 is rather unusual: the author makes xaOapifew 
refer to sanctification, and shows, with keen and convincing © 
force, the internal connection between ver. 8 and the closing 
words of ver. 7. 

“The second chapter presents a knot to expositors in 
vers. 12-14, not only as to the meaning of the sixfold 
address, but also as to the place of the paragraph in the 
organic whole of the letter. Our author is successful in 
diffusing light in both directions. He shows that the aim 
of the exhortation is not to set forth generally the doctrines 
of Christianity, but to bring the Christian disciples to a 
higher perfection. Not less admirable is the profound way 
in which all Scripture is made to illustrate the principle 
laid down by St. John. He rightly takes the «ac in 
ver. 20, not adversatively, but as expressing simple pro- 
gression. This gives precision and clearness to the context, 
and makes the connection with the preceding passage 
luminous at once. ‘Ye who are able through your anoint- 
ing to discern with sufficient clearness the anti-Christian 
error, will also now take care to avoid it, and hold fast the 
truth.’ He correctly interprets the yp/cua of anointing as 
the symbol of the impartation of the Spirit, and refers the 
aycos not to the Father, but to the Son. 

“ Concerning the exposition of the passages, ch. iv. 17-19 
and ch. v. 6—8, which present so many difficulties, we need 
say no more than that our expositor has been able to 
illustrate every point in its relation to St. John’s general 
habit of thought. On the other hand, we cannot altogether 
accord with his remarks upon ch. v. 16, 17. Our own 
view is that the apostle here describes by another name the 
sin which the Saviour termed a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and does no more than declare the uselessness of prayer for 
such a sin. For the rest, the elucidation of the details is 
here also, as everywhere, both striking and instructive. 

“ We can therefore heartily and with perfect confidence 
recommend this work, which in fact presents to the working ° 
minister specifically a rich fund of help for his study, con- 
tinually keeping, as it does, the scientific and the practical 
equally in view. For such labour as this we would have 
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as many sympathizers and helpers as possible. We are 
- deeply convinced that he who penetrates the spirit of this 
book, and ponders, with our author's help, the sublime 
and majestic divine ideas of the Epistle, will lay down the 
work enriched in knowledge and comforted in his inner 
man. Nor will he fail to wish that the New Testament 
were handled in this fashion by many more among the 
learned.” . 

The student—for he who appreciates our volume must be 
a student—will find that this testimony is true. He will 
perceive that, while St. John’s inspiration and the canonical 
authority of his letter are left uninvestigated, every word, and 
every turn of thought in every sentence, is examined with 
most reverent care, and viewed in the light of the analogy 
of his own other writings, and in that of the other Scrip- 
tures. It will be found to yield a great advantage—as the 
reviewer points out—that we have to do with the opinions 
and decisions of one mind, and are not required to watch 
how he holds the balances in which a thousand conflicting 
interpretations lie. It is a book that encourages the reader’s 
private judgment; while sufficiently dogmatic, and occa- 
sionally almost dictatorial, it commends itself to every man’s 
thoughtful discrimination. Though a certain Platonic 
philosophy and the theology of Lutheranism underlie the 
exposition, these are not unduly obtruded. The reader and 
_ his guide are together in the presence of St. John as an 
independent witness of the truth of God. The translator in 
this case not being an editor also, it would be out of place 
to point out what he may deem flaws in the exegesis. 
Were it right to do so, he could indicate several results 
of elaborate exegetical criticism from which he dissents ; 
among them would be two that the reviewer above highly 
approves,—connected with the caapifew and the dads,— 
the determination of the vexed question as to the residue 
of necessary sin in the believer, and the terms used in the 
definition of regeneration, and as to the operation of per- 
fecting and perfected charity in the hearts of the sanctified. 
It would be a labour of love to discuss these points here 
or anywhere; but it must suffice that the translator clears 
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himself from the responsibility of some few of the conclu- 
sions of his author. For the rest, there is nothing in the 
volume that is not true to the Catholic faith; even in the 
questions alluded to, our expositor—it must be honestly 
confessed—has on his side the great majority. But let 
that pass. 

A word may be said here as to the studied exclusion of 
the polemics of exegesis. It is quite possible, while admir- 
ing this specimen of direct in opposition to indirect inter- 
pretation, that we may do injustice to those invaluable 
works which adopt a different plan. It is undoubtedly 
sometimes a very troublesome thing to get at the meaning 
of Meyer or Huther themselves through the wearisome 
array of contradicted authors who bar the way. But, 
generally speaking, the toil is in the long run rewarded. 
We see, as we otherwise should not, all that has been or 
may be said on the subject; we are saved the trouble of 
consulting a multitude of writers; and meanwhile we have 
the pleasure of exercising our own critical faculty upon a 
variety of opinions,—a pleasure which to many is one of a 
very exquisite kind. It is hardly fair, moreover, that an 
author who could never have produced a book like this had 
he not carefully read the other kind of commentaries should 
even seem to disparage them. He could not have used his 
own microscope with such wonderful effect had he not been 
in the habit of looking through a multitude of other men’s 
less finished instruments. And his honest desire to advance 
the truth would be thought by himself to have failed of its 
reward if he did not find his own conclusions discussed 
in commentaries yet to come. We have noticed evidences 
already—and if we had not noticed them, may be sure of 
their being found—that Haupt’s interpretations will play 
a conspicuous part in the labours of future Meyers and 
Huthers, who will point out where his microscope has seen 
more than it should have seen, or has failed to see what 
ought to beseen. After all, this matter of bristling polemics 
on the page of calm exegesis is one merely of degree. It is 
carried to a great and wearisome excess, but it cannot be 
altogether avoided. 
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Another reviewer in the Hvangelische Kirchen-Zeitung 
brings out a feature of the book not yet touched upon :— 

“The present work occupies a place as it were between 
a commentary and a_ biblical-theological essay. It is 
distingished from the former, inasmuch as grammatical- 
historical exegesis is not the writer’s chief aim, but is 
regarded only as the foundation already laid, which, how- 
ever, is introduced more or less according to the necessity 
of the case. His eye is always fixed on the process of 
thought; all else is subordinate to this supreme object. 
On the other hand, it is distinguished from those works 
which deal with the Epistle only as illustrating Johannaean 
theology; for it does not select and discuss isolated passages, 
but impartially investigates every thought from beginning 
to end. The expositor aims to develope from it the general 
principles of St. John’s views of God and the universe ; 
for, although the apostle may not have been conscious that 
he was exhibiting such a system, all the elements of it 
were enfolded in his thinking. Hence, as Haupt himself 
says, he has placed every expression under a microscope, 
and traced it back to its premisses, and forward to its con- 
clusions; thus finding its exact relation to the apostle’s 
scheme of thought generally. He has taken special pains 
with the order of the ideas in the Epistle; this having 
always been, and still being, matter of great difficulty to 
exegetes. He thinks that he has found a specific, compact, 
and regularly ordered process of thought, without, however, 
believing that the apostle wrote on a preconceived harmoni- 
ous plan. Throughout the exposition we trace a decidedly 
realistic feature; as also a dialectic, sometimes even too 
keen, which with great subtilty seeks to do justice to every 
word of the Bible.” 

The question of any analytical arrangement of this 
Epistle has been a fruitful source of discussion among 
expositors. Taking it altogether, that which is established 
in the present volume is, perhaps, the most elaborate that 
has ever been attempted. How elaborate it is the reader 
will hardly be aware until he reaches the summing up at 
the close. He will then perceive that he has been examin- 
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ing the most exquisite piece of reticulation imaginable. If 
he should attempt—what the author has not attempted— 
to write out the Greek, which is everything here, on the 
principle of this analysis, he will be simply amazed at the 
result. Two things will strike him most forcibly. First, 
that men with any pretension to common sense could ever 
have come to the conclusion that the Epistle, as the pro- 
duction of St. John’s old age,—this undoubtedly it was,— 
betrays all the marks of senility, being an unmethodized 
effusion of pious sentiments and reflections. This view has 
been put in a more respectful form, in the assertion that 
the apostle was a contemplative and not a dialectical spirit, 
and that he poured out the aphorisms or detached expres- 
sions of his pure meditation on the profound truths of 
the Gospel. We cannot travel through the first chapter, 
under our author’s guidance, without feeling that, at any 
rate, such a fallacy as this must be exploded. Intuition 
and deductive thought meet here as they never met before, 
and have perhaps never met since, save in some of the 
meditations of St. Augustine. The second matter of 
astonishment will be, that a writer whose mind never for 
a moment loses the thread or the clue of his own analysis 
should have adopted his method unconsciously, as our 
author seems to assert that he did. And this may beget 
some suspicion of the analysis itself: suspicion which, it 
may be observed, a careful examination will justify. But 
into this question the present notice cannot enter. Suffice 
to say that, saving in a few cases where the despotism of 
analysis leads to a certain violence being done to the text, 
even a faulty scheme, thoroughly worked out, very much 
aids the interpretation of the whole. None can read 
Bengel’s exposition of the Epistle without feeling this. It 
is remarkable that no two expositors are in agreement here. 
Every man has his own interpretation. It would be wrong 
here to yield to the temptation of adding another. 

Before delivering up the book to its readers, a few 
concluding sentences may be permitted on the general 
characteristics of the Epistle, and the spirit in which it 
should be studied. 
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Our expositor again and again remarks that St. John’s letter 
bears all the marks of having been written to congregations 
already in possession of the truth. This hardly goes far 
enough to do justice to the case. It was written designedly 
as the supplement to all extant New Testament Scripture, 
as, in fact, the final treatise of inspired revelation. This is 
not avowed, or, if avowed, the expression of it is very faint 
and indirect. But the effect of this truth is everywhere 
apparent. Every doctrine, from that of God, as manifested 
in the Mediatorial Trinity, through the atonement down to 
the last things, receives its consummating form. The 
evangelist was reserved to “seal up the vision” and close 
the long series of divine communications to man. The com- 
mandment to “ write,’ which was first given to Moses, and 
is not often heard afterwards, is emphatically given at the 
close to St. John, who finishes what Moses began. He is 
the last writer of the New Testament, and it is highly 
probable that his Catholic Epistle was his last service to 
Christianity. It is his only doctrinal work, for in neither 
the Gospel nor the Revelation does he speak in his own 
person as a teacher. In the latter, he is only the amanuensis 
of the Lord’s Apocalypse, and the recorder of the visions 
which he beheld “in the Spirit;” where he speaks in his 
own person, it is only to narrate his rapture or the historical 
event connected with his vocation to write. The prologue 
of the Gospel seems to be an exception; but that is not so 
much his own teaching as the necessary introduction of the 
person of his Lord. In this Epistle we receive the closing 
doctrinal testimony of the last and greatest teacher of the 
Christian Church; and in it we have, therefore, the final 
and finishing touches of the whole system of evangelical 
truth. As the fourth evangelist undeniably had the three 
synoptical Gospels before him, so the last apostle had the 
apostolical Epistles before him, and gave them also their 
finish and perfection. Remembering how long an interval 
separates this document from all other purely doctrinal 
treatises, it will not be too much to say that St. John 
devotes the last breath, as it were, of infallible inspiration 
to a general review of the whole sum of truth, and sets on 
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it his final seal. Not that the letter is a general doctrinal 
summary. It is, like almost all the other treatises of 
revelation, an occasional document : a protest against many 
kinds of Gnostic heresy, especially concerning the Person 
of Christ and its relation to the redeeming economy. As 
such it keeps its eye steadily on the ultimate forms which 
fleeting errors were beginning to assume, and almost defines 
the terms of these false theories. It is undoubtedly a 
contribution of St. John to the pressing needs of the uni- 
versal Church; a Catholic defence against uncatholic false 
doctrine. We hear again the voice of the “son of thunder,” 
still vehement against every insult to the majesty of his 
Lord. It is not therefore a general compendium of theology. 
But we may say that it traverses, more than any other 
treatise, the whole field; in other words, that it would, 
better than any other fragment of the New Testament, 
supply the place of the entire final revelation to such as 
might possess it alone. 

It is evident that St. John speaks generally as the 
representative of the company of his predecessors; the 
opening of the Epistle introduces the “ we,” not of personal 
authority, but of the apostolic brotherhood. His is the 
last voice, soon to be silent like the others; and the tone 
of the whole letter is that of recapitulation and bringing to 
remembrance. Not a solitary instance is there of a new 
assertion ; allis written under the law of its own maxim, “I 
write no new commandment unto you.” There is not from 
beginning to end a truth which adds to the old stock, as is 
so often the case in the earlier writings. Yet the form of 
all is new. The ever fresh and never exhausted Spirit of 
inspiration leaves the Church in this Epistle with the token 
that there is no limit to the power of exhibiting fresh com~ 
binations of truth. As St. Paul’s last letters are still full 
of new forms and turns of expression, so it is with St. John, 
and especially in this last fragment of Scripture. But 
every novelty of expression is in perfect harmony with the 
other types of doctrine, on which it sets the seal of perfec- 
tion. This double truth—that St. John retains every other 
element of evangelical truth while giving a final touch to 
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every other—is of the utmost possible importance to the 
expositor of this Epistle. 

Let it be remembered, for instance, in every passage that 
introduces the three several Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
and it will be seen that some delicate points emerge which 
have no strict parallel elsewhere. Not to speak of the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses—our author, in common with 
most recent criticism, rejects this—reference may be made 
to the passage that closes the Epistle, and therefore in a 
sense the whole Bible. “ We are in Him that is true, even 
in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal 
life.’ Here God and the Father are one in His Son. With 
this let ch. iv. 9, 14 be collated: “Gop sent His only- 
begotten Son into the world,” which in a remarkable varia- 
tion becomes, “ the Father sent His Son to be the Saviour of 
the world.” Hence, in a manner more express than anywhere 
else, it is asserted that the Father is the Head and Repre- 
sentative of the Godhead: in other words, God and the 
Father are one. Of course, this is the doctrine of the 
entire New Testament; but it has here its final and full 
expression. Again, with regard to the Person of Christ, 
we find the same note of a final recension of doctrine. 
What elsewhere is said concerning the Son as having “ life 
in Himself,’ might be and has been referred to the incarnate 
Son the life of men; but here “the Word of life is with 
the Father,’ an expression that retires behind all temporal 
relations. And the Son is here more emphatically than any- 
where else “that Son of Him the Only-begotten” who, as 
such, was “sent into the world.” And, with respect to the 
incarnation itself, the basis and presupposition of all other 
doctrine, our Epistle has the final and unsurpassable 
formulae, almost all of them peculiar, though each of 
them linking itself with something that had been said 
before: formulae, namely, such as “ was manifested,” “ came 
in the flesh,” “sent into the world,’ which will be found 
to contain, when studied in their connection, some slight 
but very specific variation from all preceding phrases, and 
improvement upon them. The emphasis is here at the 
close upon the truth that not God absolutely, but the Son 
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came in flesh,~and that this Son is still Jesus Christ who 
came: the reader must mark for himself by collation the 
advance in such phrases as these found in the Epistle. 
They are unique, and chosen in order to serve the double 
purpose of rebuking the Gnostic antichrists, who refused to 
believe that the Son of God took more than the semblance 
of a human existence, and that also of making it for ever 
plain that there was no conversion of the divine into the 
human when “the Word became flesh.” The Epistle ends 
with a declaration, so clear as to leave all doubt behind, 
that the entire manifestation of Jesus Christ is that of the 
personal Son, whose divine and eternal personality governs 
the development of His person and work. Here is a final 
and definitive and consummate word, “the Son of God is 
come:” there is but One Person of whom all is said, by 
whom all was done upon earth, and who is accomplishing 
all that remains to be done in heaven. The distinctions of 
later theology between a divine and a human personality 
in our Lord were unknown to St. John, who speaks for all 
the apostles, and for the Lord Himself. They know of no 
human personality as such and as apart from the divine. 
They do not say that He became a man, but that He became 
flesh, or came in the flesh: flesh being the realistic com- 
pendium of human nature or human existence. There is a 
remarkable reading of ch. iv. 3, which Haupt admirably 
defends, implying that St. John seemed to condemn the 
sundering or dissolving of Jesus into a God and man: 
“every spirit 6 Avev.” There is something deeply sugges- 
tive in this variation of the text. However much one 
might hesitate before its authentication, when once it is 
authenticated no one can doubt that it must be classed 
among that large number of presentient or anticipative texts 
of Scripture the meaning and application of which the set 
time should declare. Be that as it may, this Epistle does, 
in the most subtle and exquisite way, exhibit the very 
perfection of the doctrine of the two natures in one per- 
sonality which make up the true doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. It removes the angularity and roughness from all 
other passages, obviates the possible misconception to which 
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they were liable, and, in short, crowns them all, as has been 
said again and again, with the finishing touch of perfection. 

The same principle might be applied to the doctrine of 
sin in this Epistle, which is brought into relation with 
Satan in a manner quite peculiar to itself, though in strict 
harmony with other passages in the Gospel and the later 
Epistles of St. Paul. The original sinner himself is brought 
out into very distinct prominence: never, indeed, is he so 
sharply defined in his personality and in his relation to the 
redeeming work as in the last pages of Scripture. But 
more important than this is the effect of the finishing hand 
upon the work and mediatorial ministry of Christ. Let 
the reader} carefully mark the specific aspect in which the 
atonement is seen in four or five distinct presentations of 
it, and his own reflection will suggest all that might be 
said. The Father sent the Son as the Saviour rather than 
TO BE the Saviour of the world. He sent His Only-begotten 
Son as the propitiation for our sins. This term in the 
Epistle, ‘Aacpos, is invested with deep interest as St. John’s 
unique expression, reserved as it were for the close of the 
Scripture, just as is the revelation that “God is love.” 
Jesus is Himself the propitiation once in heaven and once 
on earth: Himself, which is the same as St. Paul’s “ pro- 
pitiatory in His blood through faith,’ but also very much 
more than that. The term Mediator is not used; but what 
the term means is exhibited more clearly than anywhere 
else. It is the Pauline “ Mediator of God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus” somewhat improved upon, if such lan- 
guage may be used. The Mediator 1s God and man, and 
not only BETWEEN God and men. Everywhere the mission 
is of the only-begotten Son, not to win for man the love 
of God by appeasing first His holy wrath, but as the Mes- 
senger of a love which had already provided the propitiation 
that eternal holiness rendered necessary and justice found 
sufficient. It must be remembered that the wonderful 
revelations of the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians 
and the Hebrews were before St. John when he so carefully 
blended love and propitiation together, giving love the pre- 
eminence. But it is hardly possible to doubt that his full 
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and complete doctrine of the atonement is, and is intended 
to be, the complement and perfection of all former testimonies. 

The same may be said of the application of the atone- 
ment to the individual, with all the blessings of the Christian 
covenant as imparted to faith. The same three leading 
ideas of righteousness, sonship, and sanctification which run 
through the whole New Testament pervade this Epistle 
also, though the terminology undergoes a slight variation 
here and there. We miss many of St. Paul’s phrases, and 
many of these found in the Epistle to the Hebrews; but 
we do not miss what these terms signify. And it may be 
said with confidence that in this last document of revelation 
these three several families of blessing are combined and 
interwoven with each other in a manner of which there is 
no example elsewhere. ‘The verification of this would be 
a good preliminary discipline for the study of our Epistle. 

With regard to the first term, we certainly find nothing 
here answerable to the Pauline “righteousness of God,’ 
“righteousness of faith,’ Christ “ made unto us righteous- 
ness.” But we have, corresponding to each of these terms 
respectively, phrases which suggest the same meaning to 
ears already prepared for them. St. John, however, taking 
for granted St. Paul’s earlier fundamental teaching, enters 
into the spirit of his later defence of the doctrine against 
antinomian perversion: he lays stress upon the link between 
imputed and inherent conformity with law. Supposing 
this Epistle to be the final expression of the evangelical 
doctrine of the new righteousness of faith, how striking is 
the play upon the words: “he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as He is righteous”! On any other supposi- 
tion they seem nothing but a play on the words; and, in 
fact, have been set by more than one shallow and irreverent 
expositor to the account of our apostle’s senility. 

In harmony with the principle thus laid down, the con- 
nection between righteousness as before the law and the 
filial relation to God in Christ is set forth in its final and 
consummate form. The Epistle does not distinguish between 
the mediatorial court, in which law, with its forensic 
phraseology, presides, and the household or family of God 
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wherein all belongs to the adoption of sons. St. Paul does 
in general keep these apart. St. John unites them in these 
words, which form the transition from the one great term 
to the other: “Ye know that every one that doeth right- 
eousness is born of Him.” He makes more empliatic than 
ever, as if by a final testimony, the pre-eminent dignity of 
the estate of sonship. It had been said that believers were 
“ predestinated to be conformed to the image of His Son:” 
thus making their sonship the only privilege spoken of 
in such high terms. The second part of our Epistle is a 
wonderful expansion of this very theme, with the terms 
changed and a finishing touch laid on the whole. The old 
word adoption is no longer used; but the reality of its 
meaning, and its close connection with the new birth itself, 
are again and again expressed in the apostle’s words. As 
if the whole design of God’s love in the Gospel was 
summed up in this, he cries—1in the centre of the Epistle and 
in its unique apostrophe,—“ Behold what and how great 
love God hath given to us, in order that we may be called, 
and we are, the children of God!” But the very highest 
expression of this dignity is, that it springs from union 
with the First-born and the Only-begotten. St. Paul gives 
many hints of this; but his hints are in our Epistle perfect 
developments. Passing over many passages which illus- 
trate the high reach of its doctrine, it is enough to say 
that only of our sonship in Christ and the more abundant 
life it imparts is “ eternal” used: it is not eternal righteous- 
ness, nor eternal sanctification, but eternal life. Whatever 
has been said before is now more greatly said: “ We are in 
Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the true God and eternal life.” More glorious things are 
spoken of the estate of regeneration than had ever before 
been spoken. This gives the Christians at last their name: 
not any longer “the righteous,” or “the saints,” but 
“children,” “little children,” “brethren,” “the sons of 
God.” ‘This, however, is comparatively a small thing. The 
actual birth “of God,” of “His seed,” defines regeneration 
by stronger terms, if possible, than had been used before ; 
the privileges of the new birth have here their highest 
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ideal description, so high indeed as to be the despair 
of commentators. In fact, this final treatise makes the 
supreme glory of the Christian vocation to be, that the sons 
of God in Christ are like the Son as He now is and as He 
will appéar hereafter: like Him in the sense both of opotos 
and of ouoovelot; or, to borrow a word of St. Paul, which 
for once St. John has not surpassed, “one Spirit with Him.” 

The third branch or development of privilege in the 
Christian covenant is everywhere in the New Testament 
the sanctification of the soul, pardoned and regenerate, to 
God: not, however, as if the sanctification follows on forgive-_ 
ness and the new birth; rather it is concurrent with them. 
Strictly speaking, there is but one great substantial blessing, 
life in Christ; the other two are the necessary concomitants 
or conditions or appendages of this. The relation thus 
indicated is impressed most emphatically by St. John as 
the final lesson of the New Testament. We are forgiven in 
order that we be “called sons;” we are sanctified in order 
that we may worthily “be sons.” The new life is in the 
mediatorial court, where law reigns, cleared from condemna- 
tion, and enabled to fulfil all righteousness ; it is itself im- 
parted in fellowship with the Son, “the First-born among 
many brethren,” in the Father’s house; and it is in the new 
temple of Christianity, over which Jesus presides as High 
Priest, consecrated and sanctified. The development of 
this last idea bears the same marks of finality and con- 
summation which have been observed in the two others. A 
certain change has passed over the terminology; but the 
change is—sit venia verbo—on the side of simplicity and 
strength. For the purification from sin only two are 
retained out of a large number, xaGapifev and dyvifew. 
The former is used twice at the threshold of the Epistle, 
and in each case with a unique application: “the blood of 
Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin,” from all sin 
which the light reveals as spot and defilement; and 
presently afterwards the virtue of the atonement is said 
to be administered by God, “faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness:” that 
is, blending the court and the temple in a way hitherto 
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unusual, to forgive the sin in the one, and to cleanse from 
the guilt of unrighteousness in the other. Here, at the 
outset, we have the divine application of the atonement to 
those who confess that they have been, that they are, and 
that they will be to eternity sinners, depending on the 
mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ for admission to eternal 
life. In the heart of the Epistle the other term comes in, 
and St. John appropriates it to the human co-operation. 
Both St. Paul and St. James apply the former term, 
kabapifew, to man’s own act; St. John only uses dyvifew 
for this. He says all that St. Paul meant when he exhorts 
us to “cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God;” but, as his 
manner is, he varies and, if possible, elevates the argument : 
“He that hath this hope in Him purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure.” But hitherto all has been in some sense 
negative, the cleansing the nature from sin. The positive 
element of entire consecration to God comes before us in 
the form of the perfected work of the love of God in us: 
St. John’s final contribution to the subject. The passages 
which unfold this high doctrine have no parallel in 
Scripture, though they are jointly and severally the exact 
expression, in its highest form, of the spirit of the entire 
New Testament. . This is not the place to expound them 
fully. But let the reader of our present volume, and of most 
other commentaries on this Epistle, ask himself as he reads 
whether justice is done to them. He should be exceedingly 
jealous upon this point, and not suffer his mind to be 
beclouded in the interpretation of this last and highest 
testimony to the prerogatives of the Christian life of 
holiness. 

The passages here referred to—those which speak of the 
perfected love of God in man—are distributed over the 
Epistle in a very suggestive manner, illustrating what has 
been said as to the final tone here impressed upon the 
evangelical phraseology. Their first occurrence connects 
them with the observance of the law or righteousness : 
“whoso keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected.” Here there is a beautiful inversion of St. Paul's 
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order, “love is the fulfilling of the law:” for in St. John 
the fulfilling of the law is also the perfecting of love. The 
second instance of their use connects them with the 
regenerate life. Writing to those who are born of God, St. 
John says: “If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and His love is perfected in us.” At this point rises in the 
text the word which revelation had never uttered before, 
“God is love,” and the love of God, dwelling in those who 
are born of Him, has in and through their charity to man 
its perfect operation. The third time they are connected 
with our sanctification from all sin, through the indwelling 
of God by His Spirit in the soul. St. Paul speaks of the 
“Jove of God shed abroad” in the believer. This is a large 
word, but here it is surpassed: “love with us is perfected,” 
it becomes “perfect love” in us, which drives out fear 
because it drives out sin, the cause of fear, gives boldness 
in the judgment whether present or future, and is the entire 
consecration of the soul in the indwelling Trinity. These 
are only suggestions, offered only to illustrate a principle 
that furnishes one key of great importance to the exposition 
of this Epistle. It sets the seal of perfection on all former 
doctrine concerning the privileges of the Christian estate. 
The entire vocabulary sanctified in the New Testament 
to describe these privileges falls into three classes, as we 
have seen: one large class revolves around the word right- 
eousness ; another around the life of sonship; and a third, 
brought up from the temple, is composed entirely of 
sacrificial terms. These various departments of phraseology 
are everywhere distinct, though sometimes they seem to be 
blended. We see at once which predominates in the several 
Epistles of St. Paul and the Hebrews, and in the other 
writings of the New Testament. But when we come to this 
last document or compendium, they are intertwined and 
made one after a new fashion. This can be verified in 
every paragraph. One instance may suffice. Let the reader 
begin with ch. ii. 29, and go on to ch. iii. 5, with this 
thought in his mind. He finds the three ideas of con- 
formity to law or righteousness, perfection of the filial life 
in the image of the Son, and sanctification from all sin, 
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distinct and yet blended inextricably. The order is there, 
righteousness, sonship, sanctification; but the three are one. 
The terms of the court, the household and the temple, con- 
firm and illustrate each other; and Jesus Christ —the 
Righteous, the Son of the Father, the Holy One—presides, 
in the glory of His holiness, over all and over each. 

The principle here laid down may be perverted in its 
application. It may be said that this final testimony of 
revelation has left behind and rendered obsolete much of 
St. Paul’s forensic and judicial thought, and sublimated the 
Gospel into its higher and more simple character. But this 
is a mistake. This Epistle perfects all, but not by sup- 
pressing anything. For instance, there is no aspect of the 
atonement—as in the divine nature first, and then revealed 
at the cross—which may not be discovered by the faithful 
eye in this Epistle. Christ is the messenger of eternal love, 
but He bears a propitiatory sacrifice sent forth from eternity, 
and as the Righteous One He vindicates the rectoral 
righteousness of God in His advocacy for sinners. St. Paul 
has dilated on these three points more fully; but no terms 
of his surpass the force of the last apostle. The entire 
doctrine of the righteousness of faith is wrapped up in one 
expression: “ Your sins are forgiven for His name’s sake.” 
St. Paul’s: “just God and the Justifier,’ is reproduced in 
St. John’s “faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” St. 
John’s vindication of the necessity of interior righteousness 
is only the echo of St. Paul’s own; and in his pages St. 
James and St. Paul are harmonized better than anywhere 
else. Again, it may be insinuated that the absence of the 
ideas of Church, and sacraments, and ministry, indicate a 
certain disparagement of these ideas. Certainly the spiritu- 
ality of the true Christian fellowship is exalted to the 
highest point; but the visible organization is implied in 
the condemnation of those “who went out from. us,” and 
the little Epistle to Gaius, written by the same hand, and 
about the same time, settles the place “the Church” and 
its ministry held in the apostle’s system. As to the 
sacraments, they are not alluded to, save in a mystical way, 
because there is no reason to think that the sacramental 
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doctrine had been perverted in St. John’s time. But here 
comes in another principle or key of interpretation,—that 
the great errors of the time were assailed in this final 
document,—and this has not been dwelt upon here, because 
it is abundantly illustrated in the volume now introduced. 

It only remains to commend the reverential and devout 
spirit that pervades this exposition. The writer evidently 
knows that secret of the “unction from the Holy One” 
which he has so beautifully expounded, and the reader must 
know it too, if he would not lose his labour. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN, 
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O author in the New Testament canon has to the same 
extent as the Apostle John impressed upon the very 
introductory words of his writings a Christological stamp. 
The Epistles of St. Paul refer the ydpus Kat efpjvn, which 
they invoke upon the readers, equally to the Father and to 
the Son. The first Epistle of St. Peter introduces at once 
in its superscription the three divine persons co-ordinately ; 
and his second Epistle, while it first speaks of Christ as 
Ocds jyov kal cwryp, yet ascribes the proper salutation 
equally to the Father and to the Son. But, even apart 
from the introductory words, these documents—to which 
we may indeed add the synoptical Gospels themselves—do 
not produce the sublime Christological impression that is 
produced by the works of St. John. This stamp is all the 
more remarkable inasmuch as the first Epistle, and still more 
the Apocalypse,’ when they are examined in detail, contain 
but little doctrine proper concerning the God-man. The 
Epistle to the Colossians, for example, is much richer in 
this respect than both the works just mentioned. But with 
such full energy does St. John at the outset make the Son 
of God the sole centre of all his thinking, that in our 


1 The author may observe here, once for all, that he gives due appreciation 
to the great difficulties which oppose the hypothesis that the writer of the 
Apocalypse was the writer of the Gospel. But they fail to sway him, never- 
theless, especially as they contradict the strong witness of antiquity ; and he 
therefore always quotes the Apocalypse as Johannaean. By a more and more 
diligent and thorough comparison of its matter with that of the Gospel and 
of the Epistle, the conviction on the one side or the other must necessarily in 
due time be brought clearly out. 
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investigations of the most remote subjects that follow we 
feel ourselves always under the supremacy of this central 
truth. Xwpils adtob éyéveto ovdé év 6 yeyovev : these words, 
taken in their widest significance, constitute the signature 
of the Johannaean writings. 

However strikingly the opening words of the Gospel 
and our Epistle respectively accord as to their scope and 
matter, they have important differences in their form. The 
Gospel begins in short, antithetical sentences, as to their 
construction and bearing easily intelligible; the Epistle 
begins with a long period, abruptly breaking off and then 
returning back to its starting-point, such as furnishes some 
difficulties to the grammatical interpretation. This Epistle 
also has no superscription ; while the second and third of - 
the same writer each contains one, the second in a form 
approximating to the copiousness of the Pauline formula ; 
the third, in the briefest way possible, only mentioning the 
sender and the receiver. It is true that an attempt has 
been made to force the first four verses of our Epistle into 
the scheme of a superscription ; the yapa of the fourth 
verse has been made analogous to the ydpus of the Pauline 
Epistles ; the wAnpwOjvac of the joy here has been paral- 
leled with the wAn@vvOjvac of the inscriptions in St. Peter, 
Polycarp, and Clemens. But if we find evidence that the 
first four verses aim only to give the matter and scope of 
the letter, this of itself proves that they furnish us, not 
with a superscription proper, but with a specific intro- 
duction. In the superscription of an epistle the names of 
the receiver and of the sender could not well be wanting. 
We have something like such a letter without superscrip- 
tion in the Epistle to the Hebrews, only that there the 
close at least corresponds with the customary closing 
formula of St. Paul’s letters. Still, in the main current of 
our present document the reader remains much more con- 
scious of the epistolary form than in the case of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which is much more like a treatise. 
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VERsE 1, 

*O ip am” apyis, § dunedaper, ) Eapdnaper tois 6pOan- 
Mois Hav, 0 Ccacdpeba, Kai ai yeipes Hpov epnhagnaay, 
mept Tod Adyou THs Cwijs. 

As to the construction of the first verses of this Epistle, 
modern exegesis has come to a pretty clear agreement. 
The period contains a double specification of the object ; 
first, it is given in the relative clauses with 6; and then, 
secondly, it is summed up in the words: zrepi tod Adyou Tijs 
fwns. The predicate to which all these definitions of the 
object belong is admayyédXopev in ver. 3. But before this 
is announced the apostle inserts a parenthesis for the 
closer explanation of the wept Tod Aoyou Tis Cwrs (ver. 2); 
and then the broken thread is taken up again by a brief 
repetition of the object (6 éwpdxapev kal axnkoaper). 
But when the form is settled, the matter yet remains for 
interpretation. What is the substance of the announcement 
which St. John has to make? Is it athing? In favour 
of this seems the neutral beginning, the fourfold 6. Or is 
it a person? For this speaks the matter of these same 
neutral clauses: jv dz’ dpyfjs, ai yelpes Huav eynradnoav 
«.7..; for this also the allusion to the beginning of the 
Gospel, where in part the same is said concerning the 
Logos ; for this, finally, the summarizing expression: dyos 
7Hs Cons. It is certainly inadmissible to translate these 
words as meaning the annunciation or message concerning 
life ; for St. John’s aim is not to speak about the preaching 
of the apostles, but to announce that preaching itself. We 
can understand epi tis Swis amayyéANopev ; but epi Tod 
Aoyou THs SwHs would be, on such a theory of interpre- 
tation, an embarrassing thought. The undeniable coinci- 
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dence between the beginning of the Epistle and the prologue 
of the Gospel requires that we take the Aoyos here in the 
game sense as there,—that is, as the description of the Son 
of God, the eternal Revealer of the divinity. 

All the expressions of the verse showing that it is a 
person who is in the apostle’s view, how comes it that he 
begins with the neuter? We shall find the right answer 
when we seek for the solution of another and easier 
question: why, that is, the apostle does not, in summing 
up the object of his annunciation, use the simple accusative, 
Tov réyov THs Swhs amaryyéAXoper, instead of saying, mept 
tod doyov. These two are by no means equivalent. We 
might expect to find Tov Noyov amaryyéAXouev in the begin- 
ning of the Gospel, or in the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, or, in fact, of any document which might be 
occupied with the person of our Lord ; but it is obvious to 
the most superficial consideration, that our Epistle neither 
gives nor professes to give a detailed disclosure of the 
characteristics of the person and nature of the Logos. It 
is true that the Logos is the fundamental matter and pith 
of the Epistle; not, however, His person in itself, but in 
its effects, in its glorious outbeamings, which only in an 
indirect way lead to any conclusions concerning His own 
nature as a person. Consequently the apostle announces 
assuredly mept tod Adyov, merely things which stand con- 
nected with the Logos, but not directly tov Aoyov. From 
this point of view we can explain primarily the clause : rept 
Tov Noyou THs ws. This phrase also carries us back to 
the prologue of the Gospel. We read, ch. i. 4, concerning 
the Logos, év aitd fw Fv; in ch. xiv. 6 the Lord calls 
Himself absolutely the Life; and, according to ch. v. 26: 
édoxev 0 TaTIp TO vid Fwy eyew ev éavts. It might 
appear, from this combination, as if the expression Adyov 
THs Swys signified only the Logos who hath life, the true 
life, in Himself. But a closer study of the passages quoted 
shows that in. all of them life comes into consideration not 
as shut up in the Logos alone, but also as streaming forth 
from Him, so that His life is at the same time a power 
penetrating and filling the world. So even in ch. i. 4 of 
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the Gospel, the words which immediately follow declare that 
fon fv TO Ps THY avOpeTerv; and in ch. v. 26 the 
Lord makes it emphatic that He had life in Himself, only 
to demonstrate His authority as the Giver of life, as the 
fwotrormv. And the same holds good of chxiv. 6 when we 
consider the clause added: ovdels épyetas pos Tov matépa 
ei ym Ou’ éuod, which states the design of the definitions of 
Himself given by Christ in the former member of the 
sentence. But in order to arrive at a surer determination 
of the meaning of Adyos THs Cwfs in our passage, we must 
consider another series of Johannaean passages—those, 
namely, in which, as here, the life is the genitival definition 
of another name, such as dptos tis Cwfs, John vi., and pas 
Ths Cwhs, ch. viii. 12. These passages also lay down not 
only that the bread and the light are themselves living, but 
that they are life-giving also. In the latter of them, the 
words 6 dxorovdav pos &€er Td Hds THs Cwfs do not aim 
to show that where there is life merely Christ will become 
to that life light also, but that the light which He gives 
awakens life; and, that dptos ths Sons makes emphatic not 
the internal quality of the bread, but its effect as such, is 
proved, apart from other considerations, by ver. 33, where 
the words dptos Cwiy did0ds TH KOcTpw prescribe the sense 
in which the a@ptos rhs fwAs ought in this connection to 
be understood. 

Thus also in our passage we shall, guided by the analogy 
of these collective parallels, understand by the Aoyes Tis 
fwys, not only the Logos so far as He has life, but so far 
also as He gives life. As it lies in the nature of light that 
it is not only luminous itself, but also makes other things 
luminous, so it lies in the idea of the Logos, as viewed by 
our apostle, that He communicates and diffuses whatever He 
is, and therefore His life. This latter aspect could here 
least of all be excluded; for the apostle’s design is not to 
impart any purely theoretical communications concerning 
that which is in Christ, but to set it forth as the possession 
of His people; and he sums up the scope of his Epistle, 
ch. v. 13, as consisting in this, that we by means of our 
faith should know ourselves in possession of life. That 
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which, therefore, conclusively and distinctly, the writer 
would announce, is the life; as appears plainly from the 
circumstance that in the expression Adyos THs Cwfs, in 
ver. 2, he selects and makes prominent that element which 
is the most important,—that is, the life. Thus, when the 
apostle says that he would make his record wept tod Aoyou 
Ths Cows, he indicates, by means of the genitive, that 
element on account of which he speaks generally of the 
Logos,—that is, of the Logos in as far as He is life, and, 
according to what follows, life become manifest and com- 
municable. Thus, while it is the Logos which certainly is 
present to his view, it is not the Person in Himself, and as 
such, that is the matter of his announcement: not His acts 
nor His process, but only that quality in Him which is life, 
life in His person and flowing from it. Fundamentally, 
therefore, it is guzd and not a guis of which the apostle 
would speak ; hence he is justified in saying that he declares 
not Tov Aoyov, but more generally wept tod Adyov; and he 
is right in defining the object of his announcement not as 
masculine, but as neuter. 

Since it is plain that the expression wept Tod Adyou Tijs 
fons can denote only the same object of announcement 
which the preceding relatival clauses indicate, the task 
lies before us to ascertain whether our definition of that 
object accords with all these. It is found that it does 
in the highest degree: the same interfusion of person and 
thing meets us as in the Adyos tis Cos. Of course it 
may be objected, that what the disciples heard, saw, and 
touched had not been the life which was hidden in Christ, 
but the Person, the Logos, Himself; and it might seem 
that this is fatal both to our explanation of the neutral 
pronouns and to our definition of the object generally. But 
let this be closely examined. By the axoveuv certainly not 
the mere sound of Christ’s words is to be understood, but 
the substance of His discourse; what was that but the 
announcement of the life which was in Christ, and which 
was to flow into the apostles? Surely, too, by the opav 
and GeaoGat was not signified merely the beholding of the 
corporeal form of the Lord, so that a Caiaphas might have 
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been included under the plural éwpdxapev; but what they 
beheld was His works, not according to their outward 
occurrence, but according to their inward significance ; and 
what did the disciples see, other than that the Lord both 
was the life and imparted it? Finally, it has probability 
in its favour preliminarily, and will hereafter be more fully 
shown, that the yyAadav refers directly to the narrative of 
Thomas after the resurrection. Moreover, it is demonstrable 
that even this last expression does not allude to the touching 
of the person of Christ as such, but to the knowledge of 
Him as the life which the touching was the medium of 
obtaining. We know it had been the opinion of the 
disciples that He who appeared was an apparition, an 
appearance which belonged essentially to the dead and had 
only the semblance of life. By means of the Wyradav 
Thomas discerned that the Sayiour had in Himself true, 
perfect, and not merely seeming life——in fact, that He was 
the Conqueror of death. The main thing, then, was not 
the handling of the Logos, but of the Adyos THs Cans. 
And when, in virtue of that touch, he broke out into the 
words “ My Lord and my God!” the Lord approved Him- 
self to him not merely as the Possessor of life, but as the 
Dispenser of it. For the rest, what we have now arrived 
at is as follows. As St. John says that what he had heard, 
had seen, had touched, was the matter of his annunciation, 
he cannot mean the annunciation of external occurrences, 
such as the words and acts of the Lord; for the Epistle con- 
tains directly no such matters. No more can he mean the 
seeing, hearing, touching of the person of the God-man in 
itself; for that would have required a masculine form at the 
outset. He means rather the seeing, hearing, and touching 
of the Lord as of the life. In fine, the apostle speaks of 
Christ, but not of Christ asa person,—not of the Son in 
Himself, but of the Son as He is the life. In this way every . 
word of the clause finds its full and unrestricted meaning. 
Let us now descend to details. The relative clauses 
which introduce the Epistle are grouped primarily in two 
parts: the first declares the objective existence of the Adyos 
vhs Soms from the beginning, the others declare His mani- 
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festation as in-the presence of the apostles. But these two 
divisions are, in the style adopted by the writer to arrange 
and connect the words, not to be viewed as antithetic, but 
as gradational. The contrast is not between the eternal 
existence and the temporal manifestation to certain persons, 
and at a specific season,—had it been so, we should have 
read 6 am apyis iv, vert O€ hpueis axnxdapev, or jyeis 5é 
axnkoapev. But the dxovew is an advancement on the 
éivat, as is plain from the precedence of the 7 in the 
former clause and the absence of the sezs in the latter. 
The meaning of the earlier words will be made more plain 
by a comparison with the Gospel. This begins with év 
apy tv o doyos; in antithesis to the év apyA émoince of 
Genesis, St. John writes év dpy7 jv: when God made all 
things, the Logos was already in existence. Here, on the 
other hand, the question is not of the priority of the Logos 
as opposed to the world, but of the priority of His being as 
opposed to His manifestation: the life that filled eternity 
had entered into the world of manifestation. Further, our 
am apxijs is to be noted in its relation to the év apyn of 
the Gospel. In the latter we must understand, following 
the pervasive parallel with the first words of Genesis, that 
év apy is the same as the M'WNI3 of Gen. i. 1,—that is, 
the element of the first creating, of the beginning of the 
creature, is contained in it. If we take the word in the 
same sense in our own passage, then the apostle affirms that 
am’ apxijs, since the beginning of the creation, that of which 
he will speak, the true life, existed. Nothing would then 
be said in this passage of the pre-temporal, pre-creaturely 
existence of the true life, and the possessor of that life, the 
Word ; nor, indeed, was anything necessary to be said. 
But apy may be understood in another sensethat is, not 
as the beginning of the world, and therefore of time, but 
as the starting-point of human thought in its way over the 
limits of the creaturely universe. As we can form no con- 
ception of timelessness, we are wont to define that which 
was before the creation by terms taken from time,—even 
this “before” introduces the temporal idea where it does 
not belong, for we cannot shake off the restraints of time 
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and space. In this sense, as a help to express the notion 
of eternity, apy is often employed in Scripture. The 
beginning of the world is not then denoted, as in Gen. i; 
but the absolute First, going before all things else. Thus, 
for example, in the passage of the Old Testament which 
lies at the basis of the Logos-doctrine, Prov. viii, 23: 
[Kupuos] eOeucrioc€e pe ev apy mpd tod év apyn THY Yhv 
mouncast, where the last words show that the év apy7 cannot 
be understood of the beginning of the world, but designates 
eternity. Furthermore, in 2 Thess. xi, 13, according to the es 
right reading, efAeto tuas 6 Ocds dm’ apyfis eis cwrnpiar, 
where a7’ adpyjs may be supposed to express the same 
thought as elsewhere is expressed by mp0 cataBonrhs Koopmov. 
Similarly, the description of Christ as apyi kal Tédos, Rev. 
i, 8,is intended to teach the truth, not only that Christ 
lives through all time, but that He is above time: in fact, to 
declare His super-temporal nature. To accept in this way 
the am’ apyfs of our own passage is recommended to us 
by the thought which St. John aims to express: it cannot 
be his design to assert, that, since the world was, Christ, or 
the eternal life, has been; but he would describe the abso- 
lute primordial life of Christ Himself. When we clearly 
perceive that in the whole verse the notion of Cw is that 
which floats before the apostle’s vision, we shall be con- 
strained to accept this idea as the substance also of the 
o nv aw apxns: the eternal life, which I would publish to 
you, was before all time, existing therefore before all mani- 
festation of itself. As in Prov. vill. 22 it is said of Wisdom 
that she was the beginning of the ways of God, so here it 
is said of the life; for both had from eternity rested in the 
Logos, who Himself is or was the Wisdom and the Life. 
But that which thus has its essence in the eternities has 
become to the apostle and to his fellow-apostles—this is 
evidently the meaning of the plural form—the object of per- 
sonal and most interior experience. As St. Paul, with all his 
independence, and notwithstanding his self-assured relation 
even to the other apostles, finds it a necessity, when he writes 
officially and of his office, to regard his own person as part 
only of a greater whole,—that is, of the apostolate ordained 
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of Christ,—and therefore to use the plural, so also it isa 
necessity to St. John. We note in the stream of his dis- 
course, always strengthening in its volume and never doing 
itself full justice, how important it was to him to make 
emphatic the reality of the amazing revelations which had 
been made to him; and how, on the other hand, an over- 
whelming joy on their account pours out everywhere on 
his words its inspiring influence. Between the four predi- 
cates, which describe the manifestation of what was from 
the beginning, we find a twofold relation in the fact that 
the last two by a single 6 are linked closely together ; these 
take the place of one whole, as over against the first two 
predicates ; while, again, between the first and second, and 
further, between the third and fourth predicates, an advance 
is indicated through the instrumental definition which is 
connected with the second and fourth particularly. Thus 
we have two pairs of clauses; and there is, indeed, an eleva- 
tion of meaning discernible first between each pair, and then 
also between the first and the second pair. First, by the 
axnkoawev the altogether general thought is expressed of a 
knowledge touching the object; it is not yet said whether 
that was the result of direct hearing or indirectly through 
athird hand. The opdv takes a step in advance, with its 
addition tots ép@arpots Hor, an addition which affirms 
the extraordinary character belonging to this immediate 
contemplation: “it is scarcely credible, but I affirm it, with 
our own eyes we saw it.” The opay in holy writ always 
stands higher than dxovew; it indicates the most assured 
and the most incontestable evidence. Again, we have the 
€Oeacduefa. The word by its root (comp. Oau8os, Padua) 
points to a seeing which, in regard to its object, is connected 
with astonishment and wonder; something was exhibited 
to the apostles which was most worthy to be beheld and 
contemplated. With regard to the seeing subject, it con- 
nects the perfect energy and intensity of the act; the word 
itself is stronger than opdv, and describes a purposed and 
most diligent beholding. The wnradday finally establishes, 
so to speak, the most material kind of knowledge, which 
excludes even the faintest doubt. Now, as we cannot, of 
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course, think of an accidental or fortuitous touching of the 
Lord, while obviously the position at the close of the four 
predicates leads to the conclusion that, with ynraddaz, as 
with @cao@az, the intention is to make prominent a deliberate 
and conscious and purposed attainment of knowledge, we 
arrive necessarily, in a new and striking way, at the relation 
between the first and second pair of predicates. ‘Opay and 
axovewv indicate immediate perceptions of sense ; Pedc Oar and 
~wnraday indicate investigation pursued with full purpose 
and diligence, and therefore with all exactitude. Now, as 
St. John, and only he, in the Gospel records the transaction 
with Thomas, in which precisely this industrious Ocdc@at 
and a>nradav plays a part, it is almost evident that in these 
words he is thinking of that event, and generally of the 
time after the resurrection. If this is the right point of 
view to assume for the interpretation of the last pair of 
predicates, the change of tense is at once explained, namely, 
that the first two verbs are in the perfect, and the last two 
in the aorist; the former are to describe the evidences of 
the sense running through the whole of the life of Christ, 
and completed as one whole; the latter by the aorists point 
to definite historical individual occurrences, which are to be 
described as such. 

Thus St. John has given a twofold utterance concerning 
. the object of his publication: that He in His nature is 
eternal, and therefore divine; and also that He descended 
into the domain of human, yea, sensible experience, and 
thus became manifest, so that He became known in a per- 
fectly assured manner. More distinctly is the object of the 
writing laid down in the words zepi tod Aoyou Tis Swis ; 
the subject is the Adyos, but, as we have seen, the Logos, 
not as in Himself, but as He is the Aoyos THs SwAs; and 
precisely this makes it clear why the apostle lays so much 
stress on the GedoOas and Wndradar of the risen Lord; why 
the Lord was so emphatically present to his eye as risen. 
For Christ had indeed from the beginning of His ministry 
manifested Himself as the life, and, like the ydpis kal adn- 
Heva, the fo also had ever been reflected from His face; 
but beyond all comparison more abundantly did the cha- 
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racteristic of fv and Cworosy declare itself in Him when 
the long-restrained source of life was fully unsealed in the 
resurrection : édv un 0 KOKKOS TOU alToU atroOavn, auros 
poovos péver, cay O€ arrodvn, ToNvy KapTOV pépet, 


VERSE 2. 


(Kat 1) fon epavepoOn, Kal ew pacapen, Kab paptupotper, Kab 
dma yerropev ipiv tiv Conv THY ai@viov, ATLs Hv mpos TOV 
TATEpA, Kat epavepoOn iiv.) 

But with all this, St. John has not laid down precisely 
enough the object of his Epistle. Of the two ideas contained 
in Novos THs CwAs he therefore singles out and makes pro- 
minent that one which concerns him particularly ; not the 
person bearing and enfolding the life, but this life itself 
is the main idea. The Gospel begins with o Adyos capé 
éyévero, for it treats of the person of Him through whose 
mediation the So7 came. The Epistle says 7 San épavepodn, 
for its object is not the person, but the influences flowing 
through the medium of the person. It is true that in the 
Gospel also the influences and energies of the Logos are 
depicted ; but it is in such a manner as to exhibit His per- 
son in richer light, and define that person more precisely. 
It is true also that, conversely, the Epistle speaks of the 
person of the Logos; but it is in such a manner that thereby 
the influences of that person should be made more con- 
spicuous. This life has entered into the world of mani- 
festation, épavepwn. It is obvious that it could not be 
said of the fw that it cap& éyévero; for while the Adyos, 
the person, might indeed become man, no attribute or quali- 
fication of Him could be incarnate. The eternal life of 
the Logos with the Father, and the earthly life below, are 
diverse forms in which the {7 clothes itself ; itself, however, 
becomes not cap&; rather, as.the result of the incarnation, 
it presents itself to us as manifested. But, apart from 
the logical impossibility in such a passage as ours of 
the cap& éyévero, it is to be remarked that elsewhere the 
Epistle of St. John betrays a preference for the more general 
gavepodcba And naturally so. For the assumption of 
flesh was in fact only the means of the manifestation, and, 
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moreover, a medium which had not eternal continuance ; 
for, when the Lord was glorified, He remained indeed man, 
but not oap& The flesh, whose note is weakness, was 
penetrated and swallowed up by the power of the Spirit 
that pervaded it. In our Epistle, where the subject is the 
life-giving energy of the Lord, and at this point, where the 
first verse has indicated that this was to be found speci- 
fically in the risen Saviour, who was no longer cap£, the 
more general davepovoGar is on all accounts the most 
adequate and pertinent expression. 

What has been said makes it clear that fw cannot here 
be a personal name of the Logos; it is rather that quality 
or characteristic of the Logos which the writer would by 
means of his Epistle implant in us. The fw7 is a potency 
constituting the personality, but not the person himself. 
What has led to the contrary opinion, namely, that {wn is 
a definition of the person of the Logos, is the second clause 
of our verse, where we read, 7) Sw) HTus Hv Tpds TOV TaTépa, 
that being declared concerning the life which in the Gospel 
is declared concerning the Logos. But the testimony of the 
Gospel may with equal propriety be turned against this view; 
for there it runs expressly, w7 #v év ai7@, and thus even in 
the Gospel the life is not used as a personal name, but as a 
characteristic inherent in the Logos. What there is of right 
in this opinion, which, however, we cannot accept, is that here, 
more than elsewhere, the eternal life is described as something 
enfolded in Christ and inseparable from His person. Only 
through the manifestation of the Son could the life become 
manifest ; but not on that account is the life an idea which 
may be used interchangeably with Christ or the Logos. 

This life, which has been manifested in the Logos, and 
which we have learned to recognise as the object of » 
apostolical annunciation, is in the second half of the verse 
more precisely defined as «7 aiwvios—that is, looked at 
on the side most important for the aim of the writer. At 
the outset it must be noted that “eternal life” is not to 
St. John merely a term for unbroken continuance in being, 
as if it were simply equivalent to the Cw dxatddvtos of 
Heb. v. 6; that it does not define the form of this life so 
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much as the nature and meaning of it: Sw7 aidvuos is, in 
other words, a description of divine life, of the life which is 
in God, and which by God is communicated. It is with 
this expression as it is with the Baciheia trav ovpavar. 
To the ovpavos the New Testament does undoubtedly 
attach first of all a local meaning. When Christ teaches 
us to pray that the will of God may be done here as it is 
done in heaven, and when we read of a descending from 
and ascending to heaven, this meaning is sufficiently mani- 
fest. But then the word passes from the external and 
local into the internal and spiritual or ethical sense. The 
Bactrela Tav odpavev is not only a kingdom whose seat is 
heaven in the ordinary sense, but, at the same time, a king- 
dom which has the same ethical quality that characterizes 
the super-terrestrial world, and hence this Bacvela tov 
ovpavay may indeed be literally on earth. In other words, 
ovpavos is the antithesis not only of the physical, but also 
of the ethical idea of the xécpos. The same thing holds 
good of the fw ai®vos; primarily it denotes, of course, 
the antithesis of the external, temporal finiteness and 
restriction of the earthly life, as, for instance, when we 
read of a jncecOar eis Tov aidva. But when Christ calls 
Himself S@7, or is called £@7 aiévios, John xiv. 3, 1 John 
v. 20, this notion recedes before the internal quality of the 
life so defined; by f@%) aidémos a life is meant which 
really and truly is life, life in the fullest sense, life and 
nothing but life, in a word, divine life; while all earthly 
life is in some sense death. 

This last interpretation of the {@) ai@vios is an absolute 
necessity in our present passage. For only when it is 
thus interpreted does the added clause, rus jv mpds Tov 
matépa, acquire a satisfactory meaning. At the outset, the 
fact that instead of the simple 4 the connection by #rus is 
preferred, indicates that the interjected relative clause con- 
tains a reason for the preceding name, or an explanation of 
it. But, apart from that, only two ways of interpret- 
ing the relative clause are possible. The first would be 
to consider the apostle as resuming by means of it what 
he had said about the life: what he had said having been 
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the elvas dm’ apyfs and the davepwOjvar. But we must 
reject this explanation, because the efvau am’ apyis is not 
really taken up again, but instead of it comes in the idea of 
elvat mpds Tov matépa, which is, after all, another; here 
the counterparts are being in the Father and being in the 
world, while in ver. 1 they are being from the beginning 
and manifestation in time; and however nearly related 
these two pairs may be, they are not identical, and the one 
is not a resumption of the other. But, granted that the 
substance of what precedes was to be recapitulated by the 
relative clause, and thus eva mpos Tov matépa was to be 
altogether equivalent: to efvas am’ dpyfis, yet even this does 
not give ai@vios the idea of mere superiority to the limita- 
tions of time, for then the at#vios would itself be a re- 
capitulation of the etvas dm’ apyfs, and this latter would 
be twice resumed, once by the ai#vios, and a second time 
by %rus %v mpos tov tratépa. But, as it has been made 
evident, this whole notion of an analepsis of what had pre- 
ceded by means of the relative clause is not to be justified ; 
there is, however, another analepsis which commends itself, 
namely, that the relative clause gives a reason for the 
declaration, drayyé\Xopev byiv thy Conv thy ai@vov. That 
this Son is an aiévios—that is, as seen above, a divine life, 
life in the true ethical sense—is established and proved by 
the fact that it springs from the Father; that St. John can 
and will announce it, is established and proved by the fact 
that it has passed into manifestation, that it has become 
knowable, and therefore communicable. It is not the life, 
as it is in God the Father, that the apostle can and will 
declare, but the life which is in the Son, who says of 
Himself, John v. 26, vi. 57: éyo €@ Sua tov watépa. The 
life of the Father is sealed and shut up in itself, and that 
which is said of the Father generally may be said of His 
life: Oedv oddels ma@mote éEwpaxev, 0 pwovoyerns vios eEnyn- 
cato. It is the life of the Son of God, more particularly of 
the incarnate Son of God, that St. John beheld and would 
fain implant in the church. Hence it is not said, fru jv 
év tT Oc, but, mpos tov watépa. And here, as in the 
prologue of the Gospel, we must carefully mark that it is 
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not mapa, but mpos,—that is, it is thus to be asserted that 
the life existing in the Logos is not a life originating in 
Himself, but one that is His only in virtue of a permanent 
relation to the Father, through the eternal turning towards 
Him. And it is precisely this reference of itself to the 
Father that makes aiwvios fw the true and divine life. 

Let us now retrace our steps and measure our progress 
to this point. In always more specific definitions and 
always narrowing circles, the apostle has laid down the 
object of his writing more and more precisely. It is 
something eternal, yet, at the same time, something to 
him made known in immediate and therefore most assured 
experience, that is the first point of his announcement. 
It is something, again, as he still more closely defines it, 
which concerns the Adyos THs Gwfs. That is, in the third 
stage, it is precisely the life existing in the Son; and, 
finally, this as the only true life in the fullest sense, as 
fw aidvios. While he places this true life in inseparable 
conjunction with the Logos, and makes it matter of know- 
ledge and announcement only through the manifestation of 
the Logos, he places it thus in antithesis to all that before 
was called or might be called life. All previous life, even 
that which most of all bore the stamp of divinity in itself, 
was nevertheless mingled with sin and death, and therefore 
no true life. Not till the manifestation of Jesus Christ 
did the fw aidévios in its deepest sense appear, but with 
its appearance all previous life was stamped with the 
character of darkness. 

As to the object of the apostolical announcement, we 
might now feel tolerably clear; but the manner in which 
it is and.becomes known has yet to be considered. This 
is defined to us by the threefold predicative: éwpdxaper, 
Haptupoduev, atrayyédNouev. In these we have a climax; 
the predicate that precedes is always the basis for that 
which follows. Let us, in order to see this more clearly, 
observe the three predicates in their inverted order, The 
last, dzrayyéNowev, denotes a promulgation for the hearers’ 
sake, through such means to be edified ; what the apostle 
himself knows and enjoys he would make over to the 
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hearers of his message. But if the message lays claim to 
be accepted, it must itself be true, and this presupposition 
is guaranteed by the waprupeiv, Maprupia, to wit, is ever 
the declaration of something self-experienced and _ self- 
observed by the witness. A witness is not primarily 
appointed to be serviceable to others, but purely to serve the 
cause of truth. Whether it is profitable or not, received or 
rejected, is a matter of indifference to testimony as such: 
it is an actus forensis, though in this case the forum is a 
divine one only. In the dmayyédXew the emphasis lies on 
the communication of truth; in the waptupety the emphasis 
lies on the communication of truth. As already noted, 
the paptupia rests always on personal experience, hence 
the word which Christ, John iii. 11, spoke to Nicodemus, 
0 éwpdKkapey paptupodpev; hence the sedulousness with 
which the apostles in the Acts present themselves as 
witnesses of the resurrection; hence in our passage the 
éwpdxapev placed before the paptupotpev, That this word 
and not dx«nxoayev is chosen, has its reason in the fact 
that the former rather than the latter expresses the direct 
evidence of the senses, so that opdy is alone selected of 
the four verbs of perception used in the first verse; as well 
as in the fact that in all languages the idea of seeing is 
used for sensible cognizance of every kind. In the previous 
verse it is easily intelligible why the apostle spoke in the 
plural, for the experiences recorded there had always been 
his in the fellowship of the other apostles; but for the 
same reason he here also writes dmaryyéAXopev, since, 
though he alone writes the Epistle that follows, he recog- 
nises himself in the act as only the organ of the apostolical 
function as a whole. 


VERSE 3. 

°O éwpdxapev Kal dxnkoaper, arrayyédropev Kal piv, iva 
Kad tyels Kowoviay éxynte pe? Hudv' Kai 7 Kowwvia dé 
Aperépa pete TOO Tmatpos Kab peta Tod viod avrod “Inood 
Xptoroo. 

Thus the object of the Epistle has evolved itself to our 
apprehension in a series of more and more definite ideas. 

1 JOHN. B 
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Nevertheless, the question as to the substance of his 
annunciation is not to St. John the most important. This 
is obvious when we consider that he introduces the more 
exact specification of it as wz, and indeed {1 ai@vios, 
only in a parenthesis. That cannot possibly be the most 
momentous thing in the view of an author which he inserts 
in a parenthetical manner. It is clear also when we con- 
sider that in the third verse the object is reintroduced in 
the first more general expressions: 6 éwpdxawev Kal 
axnxoapev. This very circumstance points to the con- 
clusion that the emphasis in the context before us does 
not rest upon the object of the annunciation, but upon the 
assured knowledge of that object. Even in the parenthesis 
of the second verse, the idea, for the sake of which gener- 
ally it is interpolated, is that of the ébavep®0n. We have 
in the first two verses a double series of ideas and a double 
tendency; one series specifies the object about which it 
treats, the other the assurance concerning the nature of 
that object. But that the latter series is the most im- 
portant for the present aim of the apostle, is shown by the 
very commencement of ver. 3, which, recapitulating all 
that went before, selects an expression which defines the 
object altogether in its generality, while it defines the 
certitude of experience concerning it in the most pregnant 
way. If it had run trav Con arayyéddoper, this latter 
element would, conversely, have receded instead. That the 
order of the words is not the same as in ver. 1 (here 
éwpdxauev before axnxoayev) cannot be regarded as a 
designed gradation, the less so as we certainly have such a 
gradation in ver. 1, and there the dxovew is the first verb. 
The present order is rather to be explained from the 
circumstance that the opdy of the former verb is still 
lingering in the apostle’s ear, and therefore presented itself 
first. But that only opav and adxovew, and not also 
Gcicbat and >Wwhradar, are repeated, is to be accounted for 
on the ground that for an epanalepsis or resumption, which 
should be as short as possible, and yet as comprehensive as 
possible, the most general expressions are the most pertinent. 

After the substance and trustworthiness of his document 
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are satisfied, the writer lays down further the aim of it. We 
may interpret this in two ways: either the apostle purposes 
to establish a fellowship between himself and the readers, 
or between God and the readers. In the former case the 
kowavia pe? yyev would be translated as communio inter 
nos et vos; in the latter as eadem quae jam nobis (mihi) 
est communio sc. cum Deo. The decision depends upon 
two expressions: the pel’ judy and then the’ xaé before 
duets. We decide for the former of the two explanations: 
the apostle says primarily that he would establish a fellow- 
ship between Azmself and the readers, not that he would 
introduce them into that fellowship which he had with God. 
To be more particular, it is, in the first place, not true, as 
some have maintained, that'xowwvia is in the New Testa- 
ment employed only of communion with God: the passage 
Acts ii. 42 sufficiently refutes that idea. Secondly, it 
is highly forced to take the werd in the same sentence, 
connected with the same substantive twice in close succes- 
sion used, in two different senses: the first time (kowovia 
pe? pav) to indicate the same common fellowship, as it 
were, cadem communio quam nos inter nos habemus; the 
second time (1) .xowwvia % tpetépa peta Tov TaTpds) to 
indicate the subject with whom I have fellowship. And, 
finally, how in all the world can the expression xowwvia 
pe? tev then define the same thing as avr) Kowawvia 
iV Kat jets Eyouev? For all these reasons it is plain that 
the purpose of the apostle is, in the first place, to establish 
a communion between himself and his readers. And this 
makes the reference of the xai as before ets clear; on 
this supposition it cannot mean to say that the readers 
also, like the apostles, should have fellowship with God, 
but that the readers of this Epistle should, like other 
Christians, enter into fellowship with the apostles. 

And thus, once more, we have the elements of decision 
as to the right reading: the reading dmaryyé\Nowev Kai 
vpiv, which on external grounds is to be preferred, yields 
an altogether appropriate sense on this interpretation. The 
first Kad after dmayyéAAopuev emphasizes the community of 
the announcement which is made to the readers as to others 
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before them; and the second «ai before dyets the community 
and equality of the blessing which should be the fruit of 
this announcement. That this bond between apostles and 
churches was not only a high benefit to the churches, but 
that it was found such on the side of the apostles also, we 
have a Pauline testimony in Rom. i. 11,12; and the stress 
laid upon this is in precise harmony with the drift of our 
Epistle, which aims always at the awakening of dydan, or 
the sentiment of fellowship. It may be thought surprising 
that St. John here speaks as if this community or fellow- 
ship was yet to be constituted, the readers being obviously 
Christians already, and therefore such a link between them 
and the apostles already established. To this it might be 
replied that the readers were as yet unknown to the 
apostle, and that of necessity the fellowship between them 
would become much deeper if they entered into personal 
association, even though it were only through the medium 
of a written communication. But apart. from the historical 
grounds of this hypothesis, there is a deeper reason to be 
sought. It is quite customary with St. John, on the one 
hand, to consider his readers as perfected and in possession 
of all the blessings of salvation, while yet, on the other 
hand, he regards them as altogether in the beginnings of 
development ; as when he expressly writes his Gospel to 
Christian men, and yet avows the creation of faith in them 
as his aim (ch. xx. 20). 

In order to understand the second part of the verse, it 
is of primary importance to assign the force of *perépa. 
Till now, the first person has been always appropriated 
to the apostles. If we would accept it so here, the 
meaning would be: “the fellowship which we the apostles 
have is a fellowship with the Father and the Son.” Then 
this sentence would be a simple declaration, and by no 
means dependent on ta; for the abiding fact of the 
fellowship between God and the apostles is altogether 
independent of the Epistle that follows. This interpretation 
can be held fast, however, only so long as we explain the 
preceding words, cowwviav pel Hudv, as “ the same fellow- 
ship with us,” that is, the same which we have; but this 
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_ explanation we have proved untenable. But if we translate 
_ these words, “that ye may enter into fellowship with us 
the apostles,” it is impossible that the following 7 Kxowavia 
% twerépa can be referred again to the apostles: “and 
indeed we the apostles have fellowship with God.” The 
essential main idea, that the readers also should have 
fellowship with God, is on this interpretation simply not 
expressed. Thus we are led tv understand the mperépa 
otherwise, that is, in such a way as to make it combine 
the mets Kal dels, the apostles and the readers. The 
writer presupposes that the aim prescribed in the preceding 
clause with iva is accomplished, the fellowship with his 
readers which he desired is established, and is regarded 
in the expression 7 Kowavia 4 jpetépa as perfect. The 
manner and the meaning of this fellowship are now more 
clearly defined, that it is at the same time a fellowship with 
God. - “The fellowship which each one of us must have 
with God I would show, but at the same time thereby 
also most closely bind us all together in one.” Thus we 
shall make the second clause depend on the wa, especially 
as the grammatical impossibility of supplying the con- 
junctive 7 is certainly not proved. And thus the junction 
of the latter part by «a/ has justice done to it. This can 
enter only when a new thought is introduced («ai), which, 
however, at the same time stands in something like anti- 
thesis to the preceding (6é). So it is here; the subject 
was of brotherly fellowship, and now the new thought 
distinguished from the former is added. “ But this fellow- 
ship should at the same time and essentially be a fellowship 
with God.” 


VERSE 4, 
Kat raidta ypddopev tpiv, wa ) xapa twoy 7h weT)dy- 


papery. 

But not even this redoubled specification of his purpose, 
as given in what precedes, exhausts the apostle’s design: 
his aim is not only to establish a fellowship whether with 
God or with the brethren; but this itself is to him again 
@ means toward the elevation to its highest stage of their 
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individual interests and their attainment of the joy of 
life (yapd), and that in its most perfect degree (7em\npo- 
pévn). This is the substance of the fourth verse. Tatra 
ypadouer tiv (the reading jets is neither sufficiently 
attested, nor is there any internal reason for such pro- 
minence to the subject) cannot without violence be referred 
to anything but the letter before us, to the dmaryyedia 
announced in the previous verse and defined more closely 
as to its tendency. If we ask by what means this joy is 
brought to a state of wemAnpwpévn, we are led to the every- 
where observable coincidence between the Epistle and the 
Gospel of the apostle. Specifically we have in the latter 
the wAjpwous THS yapds. Primarily we find it in ch. xv. 11; 
there we read: “If ye keep My commandments, ye shall 
abide in My love; even as I keep My Father’s command- 
ments, and abide in His love. And this have I said unto 
you, that My joy may remain in you, Kat » yapa tpov 
Trnpob7.” The meaning is, that the keeping of the Father's 
commands is Christ’s joy, and will be that of His disciples, © 
yea, that their joy would thereby reach its highest point. 
The commandment, the fulfilment of which is here in 
question, is then in ver. 12 mentioned as dyardy a\X7- 
Rous, KAVas Hyarnoe bas, and thus the wAjpwais of the 
joy is attained according to this passage through the 
confirmation of brotherly love. With this let Phil. 11. 2 
be compared, where the wAnjpwors of the apostolical joy is 
sought in this, that the church has tyv adthy adyarnv. A 
second time St. John’s Gospel speaks of yapa wremdnpopévn, 
ch. xvii. 3; there the ground of it is given in the conscious- 
ness that Christ has kept His own, and that the Father 
will go on to keep them: thus fellowship with the Father 
and the Son begins the consummated joy. If we combine 
together the two passages in the Gospel, the fellowship 
with the Lord and fellowship with the brethren is St. 
John’s ground of yapa memAnpwpévy ; literally, therefore, 
the same which is specified here in the combination of 
ver. 3 with ver. 4 as its ground and substance. We may 
further point attention to Phil. iv. 4, 5, where both these 
are still laid down as the foundation of a permanent, con- 
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tinuous, intense Christian joy: 0 xvpios éyyts comes first 
as the perfected fellowship with the Lord in the near 
prospect, and then the requirement resulting from this, 7d 
eTELKesS twaY yvaoO)iTe macw avOperas, follows as the 
manifestation of brotherly love in its widest comprehension. 
And, in fact, all joy, that is, every heightened feeling of 
life, rests upon the consciousness of a communion ever 
more firmly established and articulated; hence the fulfil- 
ment of all joy is produced, first, through the highest 
object with whom this fellowship is entered into, that is, 
by God, and then through the participation of others in 
this fellowship; accordingly, throughout the Scripture the 
community of the heavenly songs of praise is regarded as 
an essential factor of blessedness. 

It is accepted by common consent, that with the first 
four verses the introduction of the Epistle is complete. 
But as at the very outset a natural and justifiable expecta- 
tion would independently arise that the introduction will 
stand in an organic relation to the whole, so we are all the 
more warranted in expecting it in the present case, inas- 
much as the apostle has in express terms laid down the 
scope of his communication. We shall venture, therefore, 
to enter on the Epistle with the presumption that we shall 
find in it a twofold element: the requirement to enter into 
fellowship with God; but this in such a form that from it 
shall issue the requirement to enter into brotherly fellow- 
ship. Finally, however, we shall be constrained to expect 
that through both the apostle will lead us to perfected joy. 
Whether, indeed, this presupposition, thus encouraged by 
the author himself, will be found warranted in the Epistle, 
and if so, in what manner this end is attained, will be 
shown by a detailed interpretation. 


VERSE 5. 

Kai atrn éoriy 4 dyyedla, iv denkdapev am’ abtod, cab 
> / CN 4 £ \ a 2 \ / > 
avayyérropev viv, btt 0 Oeos Pos éatt, Kal oKoTia év 
avUT@ ovK EoTw ovdepia. 

In one most impressive sentence St. John sums up the 
whole matter of his annunciation, This message—we 
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must read dyyedla, not érayyedla, which, according to New 
Testament usage (2 Tim. i. 1 being no exception), could 
only have meant promise; here, as in ch. iii. 11, the 
copyists inserted the familiar éayyeAia instead of the 
ayyedia, which is found nowhere else—was communicated 
to the apostles dm’ adrod, that is, by Christ, who is the last 
most immediate antecedent (comp. ch. v. 3); and they 
communicate this fundamental declaration, thus unique, in 
their turn. Quod Filius annunciavit, renwnciat apostolus. 
The substance of the record which had been given to him 
St. John condenses into one clause: Ocos das. At the 
first glance this seems to have no discernible connection 
with the constituent ideas of the introduction. The fw 
was to have been the subject, and that as manifested by 
One who had come within the range of personal and sensible 
observation and experience. But both the idea of life 
and that of sensible experience here fall into the back- 
ground and disappear. The key to the connection in this 
case also is found in the prologue of the Gospel. There, 
too, we find the three ideas which have hitherto entered as 
constituent elements ; and we find them in the same order, 
Aoyos, Sw, Hs; there also as here, and here as there, the 
antithesis being supplied to ¢as by the cxotia. Now it is 
manifest, that in the Gospel ¢as is a closer definition of the 
fo, and that in its highest stage. As fo) the Logos 
created all things which generally were created; as das 
He is described only in relation to man: év aité Cen Fv 
kal ) fon jv 71> dds Tov avOporav. This definition of 
the Adyos as das is that on which the whole Gospel rests; 
for the following words, To ¢a@s év TH oxoTia daiver Kab % 
oKoTia ov saree Rew avo, might serve as the programme, 
particularly of the first great season of the Gospel down 
to ch. xu. They declare! as the present tense itself indi- 
cates, something altogether universal, running through the 
entire course of hsmee which reached in the werk and. 
influence of the manifested incarnate Logos its highest stage 
of expression and development. 

Inasmuch as the life is described as the light of men, 
it is declared that He manifested Himself for them in a 
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manner in which it was not possible that He would mani- 
fest Himself in regard to the rest of the creation. It is 
self - understood that the designation light is not to be 
understood in the physical sense, but in its reference to the 
spiritual domain. It is the property of light that it com- 
municates itself to those objects which are capable of 
receiving it, and makes them light. We may compare 
that other word of Scripture: “The light of the body is the 
eye; if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” There our thought is expressly declared : 
the eye receives the light, and thereby becomes itself 
enlightened and enlightening. So also in the prologue of 
the Gospel: the whole creation manifests the Logos as the 
life; but only man is capable of light, that is, can so 
receive the nature of the Logos pouring forth toward him, 
that he himself shall be consciously transformed into it. 
Inasmuch as man has not only a passive relation to his 
life, that is, instinctively fulfils his destiny, but an active 
one also, his life being at all points and throughout 
ethically ordered, therefore he has the capacity not only to 
receive life from the Logos, but also to have this life as a 
light, that is, to be able to discern or know Him in His 
nature, in order to reflect His image in himself. Now, 
wherever this destination is forgotten by man, and he closes 
against it the eye which was given him in order to be 
able to receive the Logos into himself as light, there is the 
dominion of darkness as the cxoria, According to St. John’s 
view, what constitutes the ground or characteristic of belong- 
ing to the oxoréa, is not the fact of not coming under the 
influence of the light, but only the fact of that not sub- 
mitting to it which ought or was destined to be subject to 
it. Only in the domain of the rational world does the 
Logos manifest Himself as ¢as; hence only in regard to 
that is there any question of ¢a@s or cxotia; all else lies 
outside of the sphere of these counterparts, and the two 
ideas have no longer any application. Accordingly, what 
we have learned from John i. 4 is, that the revelation of 
the Logos as light is the highest stage of His revelation, 
that it is: specifically a higher potency of His manifestation 
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as life, and that therefore it takes place only in relation 
to men, because these alone have the organ for receiving 
Him as ¢as. To the same relation between Cw and das 
we are led by John viii. 12, éyew 1o das THs Cons: the 
Lord promises His believing disciples the life, not, however, 
life in general, but in its development as ¢@s,—such life, 
namely, of His as becomes at the same time light for them. 
Where the $d is, there is also a7; but the converse does 
not hold good. When a man is said to be a partaker of 
eternal life, #7 aidvios, that takes place through his 
becoming a téxvov dwtos. Thus it is clear in what certain 
connection the message here announced, cds gas, stands 
with the introduction of the Epistle: to wit, inasmuch as 
here, precisely as in the Gospel, there is an ascent from the 
idea of the {7 to that of the light, men having the possi- 
bility in the ordination of God for sharing in the life. 

But there is another point of view from which, however 
little obvious it may be, the connection between the fifth 
verse and what precedes may be traced. Hitherto the 
stress had been laid on the ¢avépwaus of the Adyos THs 
fos, on His entering into the sphere of experience. And 
this element is noteworthy for the interpretation of ver. 5. 
In order to discern this clearly, let us start from another 
difficulty. We know that the declaration cds das, which 
St. John lays down as the compendium of the message of 
Christ, does not occur in the Gospels in this particular 
form. Christ indeed is called das, ch. i. 4, iii. 19, viii. 12, 
but not the Father. It may be said, of course, that in the 
Johannaean view, according to which Christ and the Father 
are one, so that he who sees the one sees also the other, 
there is direct propriety in assigning whatever Christ predi- 
cates of Himself to the Father also. But we do not need 
this extrication ; nor need we seek for individual passages 
in which the dayyedta with which we now have to do is 
literally contained. For, as the whole substance of the 
Gospel may be epitomized in the expression Oeds aydarn, 
even though in-no one passage this phrase is found, because 
the real essential meaning of every saving word and every 
saving act is no other than this, that God is love; so also 
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the real essential meaning, patent to every unprejudiced 
eye, of all that Christ ever said and did, is no other than 
that which is summarized and announced in the words: @eds 
gas. Oeds gas: for to this end was Christ born, and 
came into the world, that He might reveal the Father whom 
no man hath seen; and eds gas: for if, according to 
John i. 4, this is the peculiar vocation of mankind, that in 
relation to it God reveals Himself as ¢ds, then all revela- 
tion of the Father through Christ becomes a manifestation 
as light. And if Christ in His whole life, in word and 
deed, reveals the Father, and yet this revelation of God as 
proceeding towards men is a revelation of God as ¢as, then 
the whole life of Christ, His person and His work, must 
have for its one meaning the proclamation Oeds das; it is 
indeed the representation to the senses, in a sense the incar- 
nation, of the truth: @«ds das. Thus it is made clear that 
the davépwaors, made prominent in the introduction, of the 
Adyos THs SwHs, His entering into personal, sensible per- 
ceptibility and observation, is the necessary basis for our 
affirmation that God is light; for all that the apostles had 
learnt concerning the Logos by hearing and seeing, behold- 
ing and handling, may be condensed into this one sentence. 

But with all this investigation we have not in the 
slightest degree explained the meaning of this sentence. 
We do not yet know what it signifies that God is light, 
nor what thought was to be expressed by this designation. 
There is a difference between this passage and the others 
in which the fact that Christ is light appears. In these 
latter we have not so much to consider the immanent 
nature of Christ, or the definition of His essence, as an 
assertion or vindication of His being. Thus in Johni. 4, 5, 
iv das Tav avOpdrav, To pas haiver -v TS Koope, where 
it is obvious that the question is, not what the Logos is 
in Himself, but what He is and wills to be for men; in 
ch, iii. 19, where the light as a judicial power is treated of ; 
in ch, viii. 12, where, apart from the expression das Tov 
xéopou, the light is represented as a power passing over 
or reaching to man. We may compare also ch. ix. 10, 11. 
Similarly, in our passage it is certainly affirmed that the 
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nature of God, which is light, will have its effect upon us, 
so that we also may év dwt) mepurata&pev, or, to adopt St. 
Paul’s parallel word, may be réxva gwrtds. But, on the 
' other hand, it is clear of itself that the practical vindication 
of Christ or of God as light presupposes a quality in Him 
corresponding, as in general every transitive energy implies 
an immanent characteristic. And it is this latter which in 
our passage, otherwise than in those before mentioned, is 
placed in the foreground. Not only does the general pro- 
position @cds gas produce the impression that it gives us 
a general definition of the divine essence, without any 
reference as yet to influence ad extra, but also the subse- 
quent teaching that we should walk in the light, ds aires 
éotw év TS hori, shows that the apostle is thinking of His 
being light as of an absolute, immanent characterization of 
God. As God is life, apart from any particular life-giving 
energy, so also He is light, apart from any enlightening act. 
Consequently we see how impossible it is to accept gas as 
simply equivalent to cwrnpia, salvation; for salvation is a 
relative idea, absolutely requiring the added thought of 
some one who is the object of the salvation, while God 
must be light, according to all that has been said, not only 
in a relative, but in an absolute sense also. 

It is usual to illustrate the idea of the ¢as by making 
it a figure, in this case to be applied in the intellectual or 
moral direction ; for example, as the figurative designation 
of the divine wisdom or holiness. But this way of looking 
at it does not meet all the requirements of the apostolical 
view. When we reflect that, in the most strikingly abundant 
and persistent way, the scriptures of both Testaments place 
God in peculiar and immediate relation to light—calling 
it His garment, His dwelling-place, das ofkadv ampdcutor, 
1 Tim. vi. 15,—we shall be disposed to seek in these expres- 
sions for more than a mere figure of some particular attri- 
bute of God, and shall be constrained, giving up the purely 
figurative application altogether, to assign to them the 
meaning of reality. Moreover, to this we shall be forced by 
another passage of Scripture. In Jas. i. 17, God is directly 
called rat)79 tev dwtwv. This phrase cannot be intended 
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to designate God as only the Creator of the stars; it is 
nowhere, and in no connection, the manner of the New 
Testament to identify the creative activity of God with His 
fatherly relation: the latter always presupposes a fellow- 
ship of nature between Creator and creature, and therefore 
stands in a higher sphere than the former. Where there:is 
a father, the question is not of production, but of genera- 
tion. Accordingly God, in the passage quoted, must be 
called zatyp tav dwtwv, only because the creatures or 
natures of light, which are intended here, are in some sense 
of the same nature with Him,—that is, because He is Him- 
self light. Thus, when we have learned from Scripture 
that the definition of God as light or ¢es is a characteriza- 
tion of essence, there remains only the possibility that we 
have here a metaphorical description of His divine nature, 
and that the ¢7a, whose Father He is, are so called in a 
figurative sense. But that will not avail; for St. James, 
when he says dora, is certainly thinking of light-natures 
in the ordinary sense: even if the expression ¢éTa were 
not to be referred to the stars, but to any spiritual light- 
natures, yet even then the description would be used not 
on account of any ethical quality in them, but on account 
of the bodies of light with which Scripture customarily 
invests them. We must therefore hold to it as a scriptural 
view, that God is in the proper and unfigurative sense 
light. 

Of course we do not mean to assign to Him material 
light, nor, indeed, that supernatural yet still material light 
which shed its beams around the Lord, or surrounded the 
angel forms; but we mean a light purely unmaterial. The 
matter stands simply thus: The earthly light is not the 
proper and real, and the description of God as light there- 
fore figurative; but the divine light-nature is the true light, 
the earthly being only the divine light translated into the 
creating domain and the earthly reflection of it. Every- 
where it is not the bodily and the material which is the 
reality, but the spiritual and the immaterial, which makes 
for itself a body in matter, and thus comes to manifestation. 
As the tabernacle was the copy of heavenly realities, not 
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merely a symbol, therefore, but a type, so in the end every- 
thing material is only the copy of heavenly realities. If, 
therefore, God is called light, we are taught to think that 
He possesses, in the fullest intensity and in the most real 
because spiritual manner, that which for us upon earth is 
the light. Consequently more is asserted than any particular 
attribute of God. All united attributes are far from fur- 
nishing the essence of God itself; they are only particular 
modalities, outbeamings, or forms of His nature: at the 
basis of them all lies the divine essence, as the source 
whence they flow; and this, His essence, the Oela gvaus, 
the primal ground of His being, it is which St. John defines 
as gas. The necessity of such a view will be evident at 
once, if we cease to think of spirit as mere force. All force 
presupposes something in which it inheres; and it is this 
something, this ground-essence in God, which is meant by 
the das. 

Thus our word das is not intended to be a figure for 
any particular divine attribute, but it is the altogether real, 
though not materially understood, designation of the divine 
essence. We are carried now a step farther by the circum- 
stance that we read, as following hard one on the other: 

Ocds pas and Ocds ev TH wri. These are by no means 
one and the same thing. It is only in the case of this 
word ¢as that such a variation of the phraseology is possible. 
We cannot, in the same way, say Ocos év 7H Cwm, but only 
Ocos fwr or Son év 7H Oc. The expression Oeds ev 7h 
gwti corresponds pretty nearly to the applications “light 
is His garment,’ or das oixdv. In all three the light is 
not thought of as in God, but, conversely, as surrounding 
God. Thus they lead us to consider a similar representa- 
tion, in which St. Paul describes it by popdy Oecod, Phil. 
ii. 7. In this last-mentioned word we may most easily 
trace the idea which all these descriptions would set before 
us. To the pop Ocod corresponds, in Phil. ii., the popdy 
SovAov. Now, as the nature of the popdy Sodrou is further 
depicted by obedience, this leads us to conclude, and the 
connection of the passages confirms it, that the wopd7y Ocod 
is dominion. This is the figure which God has given Him- 
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self, the form under which we see and know Him, which 
Jesus Christ laid aside, and, instead of it, assumed the 
popdy Sovdov, when He became obedient. The lordship of 
God is thus a transitive idea; if we seek the corresponding 
immanent quality within the divine nature, in virtue of 
which God can exercise the dominion, we are led at once 
to the biblical idea of the Sefa. The Scripture, to wit, 
understands by dd£a the perfect unfolding of the divine 
essence in its altogether infinite riches,—the revelation of 
Himself before Himself, as distinguished from His revelation 
only in the creature and to the creature. Now this, His 
essence, which He reveals before Himself, is called das ; 
and inasmuch as this self-manifestation of God before Him- 
self, His 5d£a, is yet to be distinguished from His nature as 
pure potency, it is called His garment, or it is said of Him 
here: Ocds év to gwti. As the clothing of the lily is 
inseparably bound up with its nature, and yet is the first 
gavépwors of its nature as unfolded in the germ, so the 
light-nature of God has become a dda surrounding Him, 
so that it may be said with equal propriety Oeds das, and 
also Ocos év TO hari. 

As we have thus to keep steadily before our eyes the 
fact that by the word das, the heavenly pattern of our 
light, something purely super-creaturely—the essence of 
God—is intended to be expressed, it becomes evident that 
we cannot think out and make clear, in human ideas, this 
divine nature. But, on the other hand, it is assuredly true 
that the apostles tell us nothing which should have no 
practical bearing, and therefore no conceivable meaning. 
Especially here, where St. John aims to deduce from the 
light-nature of God conclusions affecting us, he evidently 
must intend that with the expression Oeds das should be 
connected an altogether definite meaning. All utterances 
concerning divine things transcend, it is true, all human 
understanding. Not, however, that they are therefore empty 
of meaning; it is only that we cannot seize their full import. 
Hitherto we have placed in the foreground that side of 
the apostolical utterance which points to depths which go 
beyond all fathoming of human thought; but now, on the 
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other hand, we must needs consider what it contains for us 
of practical and accessible bearing. The way is indicated 
for us by those passages of the Gospel, again and again 
referred to, in which Christ describes Himself as the light 
of the world, and the light of men. The enlightening 
energy of Christ has relation pre-eminently to the under- 
standing of men: He shows them the right and the truth. 
He who would give clearness to others must have it him- 
self; he who would enlighten must be light. Now, absolute 
clearness in human thought is to be found only when I 
know a thing altogether, and look through it on all sides, 
and in its connections. If God is to give this intelligence, 
He must of course have it Himself: that means, He must 
possess all truth. But the enlightening activity of God 
refers not merely to the impartation of certain abstract 
truths, but to the communication of the good generally, 
which, on its theoretical and intelligible side, we call the 
truth, and goodness on its practical side. If, then, God is 
the light of men, it means that in Him all goodness and all 
perfection dwell; there is no good which is not in Him; 
He is the wAnpewpa, out of the fulness of which we all 
receive. And this is the concrete and practical import of 
the word @eds des, that in Him is all perfection, all truth, 
blessedness, and holiness; and in such a sense in Him, that 
as the light everywhere diffuses around its own nature, so 
all that is good radiates from God. 

What is beyond, that this metaphysical essence of God 
is to be conceived, not as the sum of individual perfections, 
but as the substance and archetype of the light, passes, 
indeed, human power of comprehension. But it is a gain 
even to know that such an original ground, such a primal 
substance, is in God, out of which all His perfections flow ; 
to know, further, that it is such as may be most fitly 
described by the word ¢d@s, even though we cannot also 
know how this is to be conceived. Is it no enrichment of 
science, that chemical researches have detected to us the 
existence of ultra-violet colours, though we cannot discover 
them with the eye, and have no suspicion of their appear- 
ance? Or was it no enrichment of theology, that the union 
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of the two natures in Christ was defined by the terms, dovy- 
XvTS, dueploTas, dywplcTws, ddiatpértws, although, being 
pure negations, they say nothing positive as to the manner 
of that union? There are two kinds of ignorance—one con- 
cerning the being of an object, and the other concerning its 
character as being. The latter marks an advanced stage in 
relation to the former. So it is a great thing to know that 
in God there is an essential nature which is to be called 
light, though we do not know how we are to conceive of it. 

That in this expression we have in general a definition 
of the divine essence, which is not to be limited one- 
sidedly to the region of His willing or of His thinking 
activity, is confirmed by the progress of the apostolical 
discussion. That is to say, when it speaks of a mepuratetv 
év T® hot in us, that points rather to the exhibition of the 
nature by act, and therefore to the will ; when it speaks of 
the oporoyia Tav duaptidv as required, that points rather 
to the domain of the thinking. To make it more plain, 
however, the negative is added to the positive declaration, 
Kab cxotia év avT@ ovK éotw ovdeuia. First, it must be 
observed that this sentence is, as to its form, distinguished 
as well from @eds das as from Ocds év TO hati got. To 
the former would have corresponded accurately ove éorw 
oxotia, He is light and not darkness; it is clear, however, 
that this would have been far less pregnant than the ex- 
pression selected by St. John. To the latter would have 
corresponded ov« éorw év TH cxotig. But this idea would 
be a harsh one, since it is obvious that the self-revelation 
of God before Himself, His garment—for this is meant by 
eivat év—must correspond with His inmost essence ; and 
it was necessary therefore to deny, not that in it, but that 
in God, there is any darkness. The form ov« éotw év TH 
oxotia would not have been parallel with @cos gas, which, 
however, it would be supposed to be. Generally speaking, 
to God as gas there is no counterpart nature which in a 
similar way would be the sum of all cxortia: not Satan ; 
for though he is indeed év 7H cxoria, and dpxov of the 
kingdom of darkness, he is not the epitome of darkness, so 
that there is no darkness outside of him; while all light 
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dwells and has its source in God, and is derived from Him, 
and wrapped up in Him, the cxoria comes to realization 
only in the community of collective persons who are ev TH 
oxotia ; darkness, as a whole, is only an ideal, and not a 
concrete unity. For the rest, that the positive expression 
Ocds das is followed by the negative one, has its reason— 
apart from the tendency of St. John to move by preference 
in antitheses—in the consideration that follows: because, 
to wit, the purport of the teaching is to make it emphatic 
that the slightest fellowship with darkness excludes fellow- 
ship with God, as God has no darkness in Himself, but is 
light, and only light. 


VERSE 6. 


*"Eav elopev ote Kowoviay éyouev pet avtov, Kab év 
TO GKOTEL TEepiTaTapev, Yrevddpela, Kal ob Trotodmev THY 
annGevav. 

It is obvious at once that the following verses aim to 
deduce the consequences which flow from the nature of God 
being light ; and further, that these consequences are two- 
fold, each of the two being again unfolded into two counter- 
part sentences. But, before we exhibit the thoughts in 
their clear connection, it is important here also to define the 
ideas that constitute the whole. The first consequence is, 
that we should walk in the light; the second, that we 
must ever remain conscious of our sin. What is meant by 
meputateiy év T® hott? At the very outset we see the 
incorrectness of the common explanation of das by holiness 
or holy love. For, since in ver. 7 the presupposition is 
assumed that we walk in the light as God is in the light, 
there would be assumed also a holiness in us altogether 
corresponding to the divine holiness, which is absolute ; but 
how in that case would such a presupposition (éav) of 
absolute holiness be consistent with the necessity of a 
KabapiferOa. aro mdons apaptias, and of a perpetual con- 
sciousness of sin? Such an explanation of the as requires 
the exposition to soften down év gwti mepimratety @s avdTos 
ev dott éotwv in a way that does violence to the plain 
meaning of the words. 
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Now, let us see if the interpretation we have given will 
help us on our way. Our starting-point is, that in our 
verse it is not, as in the former, @eds dds, and accordingly 
nets Has, but adros év doth err, and, corresponding with 
it, mets ev TS hotl. We saw that Ocds év td dari 
defines the divine nature not in itself, but in its self- 
manifestation before itself, the Qe/a dvcus, as St. Peter says ; 
in short, that it is the sphere homogeneous with His 
essential being. The expression, therefore, thus carried 
over to men, would indicate not so much the bearing and 
character of a being in itself, as the sphere in which 
he moves. In relation to God, however, it is not éy 
gwtt TepiTatety, an expression which would not do justice 
to the divine, immutable nature, but simply éo7w. But 
the former expression is used of men, because the apostle 
is concerned with a permanent, never - resting confirma- 
tion of the év gawzi civar. Thus the writer is not here 
reflecting upon the sinning or not sinning, the holiness or 
the unholiness of human conduct; in fact, not upon its 
ethical quality at all, but purely and simply upon the 
sphere to which this conduct belongs. This will be made 
yet more plain when we carefully mark the contrast, év 
oKxotia wepitateiv. We read in the Gospel, ch. viii. 12, 
‘that he who follows the Lord “ shall not walk in darkness ;” 
and it is clear that the darkness there means primarily 
something that is round about men, even as the light there 
is primarily a sphere external to men. Similarly, in ch. 
iii. 19 we read that men “ loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil;” now here, while certainly 
there is a connection established between the light and the 
ethical quality of men, it is clear, on the other hand, that 
the Saviour distinguishes the light and the darkness them- 
selves from the works. Now, if the light is the divine, 
taking it thus generally at the outset, then the darkness is 
the undivine or what is opposed to God,—that is, the nature 
turned away from God, and not directed to Him. 

Hence the ocxotia coincides with the New Testament 
idea of the xdamos; it is the principle which animates and 
governs the «écyos, and which comes in it into outward 
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exhibition and form. Similarly, the ¢@s must be the 
principle coming into exhibition as opposed to the KOO 108; 
which is represented, namely, in the Bacireta TOV oupavay, 
the Bacirgela tod Ocod. Thus the év pati mepimaTel 
is in close affinity with the biblical idea of the peravola, 
The meaning of petavoeiy is the being translated or 
turning oneself over to the interests of the kingdom of 
God, instead of being, as before, rooted in the domain of 
the xdopos, with all its thinking, and willing, and nature. 
Through the petavoeiv, as well as through the qwepurareiy 
év dott, a change passes upon the sphere in which the man 
lives, the circle of his interests, the powers with which he 
reckons, only that in the peravoetv there is reference to the 
turning to a new sphere of life, while in the wepewaret év 
dori there is reference to his belonging to tt, the latter 
being the consequence of the former. ‘Qs 0 Ocos &v TO 
dant éorw: that is, as His self-manifestation is in harmony 
with and adequate to His internal divine light-nature, so 
should man év ¢w7l wepirarteiy ; his light-sphere should 
be the same with that of God. The kingdom of God is the 
element of his life which surrounds him, the air of which 
_ he breathes, and the breath of which encircles him with its 
nourishing influence. 

Thus it is now perfectly clear that the idea of the év 
oti tepiratey is by no means coincident with that of 
personal holiness and sinlessness. For as, in Acts xi. 38, 
the forgiveness of sins is represented as the consequence of 
the petavoia, so in our passage the xa@apifecOar amd 
maons dpaptias is represented as the consequence of the” 
év goti meperratetv, Only he who opens himself to the 
light, and has entered into the domain of light, can ex- 
perience in himself the effects of the light. Only when the 
father’s house sways all the thoughts of the prodigal son, 
and he has come back again to this sphere of his home, 
does the father come to meet him with the announcement 
of forgiveness. The kingdom of God, and its interests, its 
views, and its measure of all things, are to the natural man 
altogether sealed up and strange. But when, instead of 
this, he obtains an eye and a heart for these, he enters into 
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the sphere of light, and that light begins at once its ethical 
influence upon him and in him. The ethical deportment 
of the man is therefore a consequence of his zepirarteiv 
in the sphere of light or of darkness respectively. But as 
the light by its shining reveals, according to the Gospel, the 
darkness as darkness, so here also the immediate result of 
the €v dw7i repi7rareiv is that the man perceives where in 
himself the darkness is, and recognises it as darkness. 

The €v dwt) mepirarety is, admitting all this, not, so to 
speak, a predominant, characteristic tendency of the human 
life only, a series of points of light with which may co-exist 
another though smaller series of points of darkness ; it is 
rather a thorough and perfect characterization with which no 
other can co-exist. Every interruption of it, every disso- 
lution of the once established fellowship with God, must fall 
under the condemnation of Heb. vi 4. He who has once 
entered into this cowwvia tod dwrds walks now habitually 
in the light. But with this it is quite consistent that the 
sin is not, so to speak, only a thing past for him, as might 
be concluded from the perfect éav eimrmpev dtu ody ipap- 
THKapev, ver. 10; such an error is at once repelled by the 
parallel duaptiav ot« éyouey in ver. 8. On the contrary, 
the oap& yet remains in the man as the stronghold of his 
sin, from which, indeed, it is not to be ejected in a magical 
and instantaneous manner. This only is necessary, that, as 
every fellowship in which we find ourselves reacts against 
all that is directly opposed to it, so the sphere of light to 
the empire of which we have become subject reacts against 
every such indwelling sin. Only he who should refuse to 
be convicted by the light, who should decline to bring all 
that is in him before the bar of the light, would be said 
again to walk év rH oxorig. Moreover, these individual 
sinful acts, the presence of which in the Christian life is 
admitted, and the acknowledgment of which is required, 
have a deep significance in relation to what constitutes 
belonging to the kingdom of God; for, after all, the man 
should not only be év Td dati, but should also be ¢as 
itself. Now, God is first @as, and then afterwards is said 
to be é&v TH Gwti; but in the case of man the order is 
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inverted: he must first be év 76 ¢wri, in order that then, 
through the energy and operation of the light, he may 
himself become as. Hence here, in the beginning of his 
exposition, St. John gives the former side of the question 
precedence, reserving the other for later development. 

Let us now descend to the details. It has long since 
been pointed out, that from ch. i. 6 to ch. ii. 8 the apostle 
speaks in the form of emphatic conditional sentences ; that 
from that point he applies the participial construction in 
order to express the conditional clauses: in harmony with 
which we have in the first chapter the verb yevdeo@ar, and 
in the second chapter the substantival form wevorny eivat. 
It is common to both sections that we find the genuine 
Johannaean habit of carrying on the process of thought 
through the medium of antithesis. The sixth verse takes 
up the idea of xowvwvia laid down in the introduction. 
This is fundamentally a fellowship with God; he, therefore, 
who will generally be a Christian—as was the case with 
the readers of this Epistle—must, in virtue of an internal 
necessity, give utterance to the avowal of such a fellow- 
ship with God. Rightly then does the apostle now lay 
down his proposition in the first person; for the former 
part of the conditional clause, édv e’wpev Ste Kowvwviav 
éyopuev eT avTod, is already an accomplished fact in regard 
to him and all his readers. Moreover, that avros refers to 
the Father, to God Himself, follows not only from the fact 
that He is the immediate antecedent, but especially from 
the explanatory clause, ver. 7, a> adtés éotw ev TO hori. 
But if, St. John continues, with this avowal there is con- 
nected a meputatety év TH cKOTeL, a direction of all the 
interests of life to the xdéopos, then we lie. Here, too, we 
have the first person; not in the spirit of a “modesty 
that would spare them,” but, conversely, in the spirit of 
holy severity which yields itself personally up to the 
common judgment. The lie is evidently here the dis- 
parity between word and deed. 

The second expression, however, demands special notice, 
ov Trovodpev THY adyjOeav, This expression is commonly 
explained as if it asserted that by our deeds we prove that 
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we are liars. The wevdecOar which precedes is thus sup- 
posed to be more closely defined by this, that it is made 
evident by works that it is so. But to signify that, the 
present expression would be far-fetched ; on the other hand, 
the repetition 7 ad7Oea ove gotw év tiv, ver. 8, as also 
the entire phraseology of the New Testament, point to 
another interpretation. When we read in John viii. 47, 0 
av é« TAS adnOelas axoves wou THY dwviv, and immediately 
before, éy® €djr\v0a wa paptupycw 7h adyOela; and 
further, John xiv. 6, éyo ews 1) adjOea, and finally in St. 
Paul, 77 dAnfela ov meiPecOa: all these passages urge 
upon us a peculiar, specific, objective idea of the word 
arnGeva. We are accustomed to regard truth as a definite 
relation between two things; whether the congruence 
between word and deed, or the congruence between nature 
and manifestation, or what not. In short, truth is to 
us an altogether relative idea, an idea of relation between 
two things. Now this notion does not suit, or very 
badly suits, the passages which have been quoted from 
Scripture ; in them the truth is something independent 
and absolute. What shall we make with the relatival 
idea in such expressions as é« THs aAneias cival, TH 
adnOeia melGerPar ? 

It may be attempted to preserve the idea of a relation 
. in the expression éym ddA7Geva, by saying that in God His 
actual essence and the notion of Him coincide with each 
other. For first, on the one hand, we should thereby 
separate between the notion of God and His essence, 
which is impossible; for the idea of Him exists only in 
virtue of His nature, and we should by such a course only 
reach the empty conclusion that God is such as He is. 
Secondly, on the other hand, Christ speaks this word con- 
cerning Himself, and that in relation to men; but the 
statement that in Him idea and reality coincide does not 
permit, so far as we can see, an unforced application to 
His relation to men. We are driven therefore to conclude 
that aajndeva must be accepted as expressing a purely 
absolute and objective truth. It means the being which 
is absolutely filled with reality, and is substantially real ; 
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all generally that 1s, is in God pre-eminently ; and what is 
not in God has generally no reality, no real being. 

And this definition of the idea is vindicated in its right 
when we observe the antithesis,—that is, the Weddos. The 
Koopos is subjected to the father of the li, and all its 
members are therefore liars; this signifies, however, that 
they have no true, substantial, real being, that their being 
has no positive substance. The xdopos belongs to death, 
but God is life; as it is essential to the world to be with- 
out real being, to be nothing, so to God it is essential to 
have a being that is absolutely filled and satisfied. Thus, 
truth and life are correlative and interchangeable ideas: the 
former is the substance of the latter; no life would be 
possible without a being filling it, without a substantial 
reality. God is accordingly the truth, His kingdom is a 
kingdom of truth, because here is the seat of all substantial 
being, the only place where realities are to be found. The 
Lord came 77 adnOela paptupety, that is, to bring demon- 
stration in His own Person that there is a true being, the 
counterpart and antithesis of death; and to show in what 
this ad7Oea consists, and how it is to be manifested. 

It is obvious, finally, that this notion of a@AnOeva har- 
monizes well even with the common application of the 
word in human affairs ; all untruth is mere appearance, 
being which has only the form of being, to which the sub- 
stantial contents are lacking; but truth is the presence of 
a reality. This being, as perfectly and substantially full, 
God has absolutely and primarily: He is therefore truth. 
But man must first establish the reality of this truth in 
himself by his works. We do not, however, read ta dd 07 
ov towel; for our passage does not mean to intimate that 
the man in question fails to exhibit in action the individual 
realities which lie in the collective being of God; but we 
read ov trovet THv adijOevay: his action has in it altogether 
nothing of the divine fulness of truth, of real and sub- 
stantial being; it is directed only to semblance and death. 
Not only the individual outbeamings of truth, ra ddn6%, 
but truth itself, conceived as one whole, is absent from his 
deeds. 
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Consequently, the meaning of the whole verse is this: 
If any man makes an avowal of fellowship with God, and 
yet the darkness, or the xécpos, is the object to which his 
life and action tend (zepuare?), he thereby speaks untruth, 
and shows that his deeds are not directed to the truth and 
its realization in himself. The wepurateiy &v TO horti 

suggests the existing sphere into which the man _ has 
" entered ; but in the expression rv ddAnbeav moveiy we 
have the element of personal activity ; for the entering into 
that sphere does not come to pass without the act of man, 
without the direction to it of his own will. 


VERSE 7, 

*Eav 88 év TO hott TepiTraTtapev, ws adTos eat év TO 
dati, Koweviay éxouev pet adANA@V, Kal TO aiua “Inood 
TOD viod avTod KaBapiler Huds aro Tdons auapTias. 

The opposite case to that just assumed is introduced by 
a 6é: that is, the accordance between the word and the 
deed. But, instead of simply declaring this accordance,. 
there is connected with it an emphatic expression of its 
happy results, and in such a way that a twofold progres- 
sion of the thought is introduced. One advance is marked 
by the words kowwviay éyopev pet’ addjdov; this reading 
is undoubtedly to be preferred to that of wer avdrod. It is 
true that the exact antithesis to the previous verse would 
be dav ev TO hwtl mepiTaTtapev, Kowwviay Exouev peT 
avtov; it is, however, altogether Johannaean not to repeat 
precisely the same thought, but to define it more closely at 
the same time, or to supplement it. In the third verse 
fellowship with God is brought into view only as the 
foundation, as the essential substance, of brotherly fellow- 
ship. So here, also, the superstructure is brought into 
view, the consequence of that principle, that he who is in 
the light is connected by a bond with the réxva tod dwros. 
The bond, however, is at this point no other than the lke- 
ness of the mutual life element: not yet brotherly love, or 
the reference of any action to the brethren, but the founda- 
tion of every such personal relation, the similarity and 
community of the: same element in which we all move 
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alike, and in which we all alike have an interest. But 
that the apostle dwells first on this side of the matter, and 
only afterwards passes on to the cabapites@at amo Taons 
apaprias, has its reason in this, that in the present connec- 
tion he can treat of the former only os év rapodg, in order 
then to go onward more specifically to another fruit of the 
mepitatety ev poti. 

This second fruit, the second new element that enters 
here, is embraced in the words xal 76 aiya “Incod (the 
Xpicrod must be struck out) tod viod adtod, cabapifer 
Hpas aro waons duaptias. It is obvious that the life in 
the light—in other words, the internal direction of the 
whole man towards the kingdom of God—cannot but 
have its results as to the inner man. For, the kingdom of 
God is by no means an abstract notion, it is something 
altogether real; and thus the life that is in him is not a 
life merely in the sphere of dead thoughts, it is a life 
moved by the powers of the world to come. That this 
light is poured abundantly into the man has the positive 
effect of making him a téxvov tod dwrds: negatively 
expressed, that of abolishing in him the ruling power of 
sin. 

Now this connection of thought itself shows that «a@a- 
pie must not be understood of the forgiveness of sins 
past, but of sanctification. To the same meaning we are 
led by the words themselves; the cleansing from actual 
committed sins through forgiveness would have been ex- 
pressed by xaGapifewv amo Tacav TOY apwapTLOv Huav, OF 
something of the same kind. But waca duapria, every 
sin, is much too comprehensive a word for the sins of the 
past; it signifies not “all our sins,” but “all that is called 
sin.” Up to this point the expression has been altogether 
rooted in the context, but the addition 76 aiva “Inood x.7.n. 
seems to introduce something quite new,—something of 
which the context has given no indication. We have here 
two questions to discuss: first, how far sanctification is 
ascribed to the blood of Jesus; secondly, whether this 
participation in the benefit of the blood of Christ is not 
already included in the qepurateiv ev TS ort. 
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As to the former point, it is undoubtedly biblical doctrine 
that Christ in His death has borne the penalty of our sin, 
and therefore released us from its punishment. But the 
power of the blood of Christ is not limited to this. The 
fundamental passage as to the question is St. John’s sixth 
chapter in the Gospel. There the drinking of the blood of 
Christ is presented as the means for procuring eternal life. 
As the shedding of that blood brought about the death of 
redemption, so also it rendered it possible that the blood 
should be an open fountain which might overflow upon 
others: the death of the corn of wheat illustrates its 
effect, that of His life passing over as a power to others. 
Blood and life are in the Scripture equivalent terms : where 
that is, there is this; for the life is in the blood, according 
to the language of the Old Testament. Thus, then, the 
Kabapiopos ard maons apaprias is possible only in conse- 
quence of the blood of Christ entering into our life as a 
new principle of life. There is absolutely no Christian 
sanctification imaginable which does not take place through 
the blood,—that is, through the Redeemer’s power of life 
working its effects and ruling within us. 

As to the second point, it is supposed that this blood has 
its effect only in those who walk in the light. The light 
is the circle within which the divine life reigns; on earth, 
therefore, it is the kingdom of God, the church, whose 
Head is Christ. But as that church has been founded only 
through the death of the Redeemer, and as the life of the 
church has its basis and principle only in His blood, he 
who év ¢wtl wepuraret by the very supposition comes into 
immediate contact with the influence of that blood; and if 
the das has its effect upon him, that is only in connection 
with the constant carrying on of the work of Christ’s blood 
upon him,—that is, in its cleansing from sin, from the cor- 
ruption still clinging to the soul. Now, as the expression 
aiua Incod, according to this exposition, lies indicated in 
the previous expression, so has the supplemental clause rod 
viod avtod its relation also to that previous expression. 
As well in the third as in the sixth verse the discourse had 
been of fellowship with God ; accordingly, it is here said that 
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he who comes.into contact with the blood of Christ, by that 
very means has fellowship with God. For the man Jesus, 
whose blood that is, is at the same time the Son of God. 


VERSE 8. 


Edy eltrmpev ote Spaptiay ovk éxopev, EavTovs TAAVGper, 
Kal 1) adjOeva ovK éotw ev Hiv. 

After the author has, in the two previous verses, illus- 
trated the first deduction from the @eds gas, and exhibited 
its special blessing, he goes on in this verse to exhibit the 
second result with its “blessing also. This second conse- 
quence, the acknowledgment of our sinfulness, has in itself 
a close connection with what precedes; for we saw that it 
is involved in the very fact of walking in the light. But 
the connection is made still closer by the words xaGa- 
pibecOar ard mdons awaptias at the end of the foregoing 
verse. If the cleansing from sin is an essential element of 
our walking in light, so the denial of its necessity is a token 
of etvae év oxoter. This inference is also unfolded, like 
the other, in two antithetical clauses, so that the eighth 
verse corresponds with the sixth, and the ninth verse with 
the seventh. 

First, then, for the false position, the denial of sin. The 
expression duaptiay éyew requires consideration. It is 
specifically Johannaean; comp. John ix. 5, xv. 22, 24, xix. 11. 
Obviously it says something different from, and indeed some- 
thing less than, év duaptig eivar. It is indeed impossible 
that he who abides év dwrti, in the sphere of light, should 
at the same time continue év cxoriq, in the precisely oppo- 
site sphere; but there may nevertheless be sin yet in him. 
Accordingly St. Paul also uses the peculiar form év dyapria 
eivat only in the passage 1 Cor. xv. 17, where he is denying 
absolutely any connection with God. He who denies that 
he has sin, would by that very fact wAavadv himself. The 
word occurs in no other document of the New Testament so 
often as in the Apocalypse. But in all the passages it is 
employed with a very definitely stamped meaning; never for 
mere error with express limitation as such, but always for 
fundamental departure from the truth. It occurs concern- 
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ing the artifices of Satan, of the Antichrist, of the beast, 
and once of the false teachers in Thyatira, Rev. ii. 20, whose 
work, however, is expressly marked by its signs as funda- 
mental deception. In precisely the same significance is the 
word used in the only other passage of our Epistle where 
it occurs, ch. ii. 26,—that is, of the Antichrist. Finally, 
we find it twice in the Gospel said concerning the Lord, 
ch. vil. 48, but in the mouth of those who in the next 
chapter reproached Him with being of the devil, and there- 
fore with the most pregnant meaning used it. Accordingly 
we must in our passage, too, assume that it is employed in 
the same sense: “If we say that we have no sin, we enter 
upon an altogether false course, a godless way of life;” not 
as if it were only that “we fall into an error.’ The appli- 
cation of the word thus found is confirmed by what follows ; 
St. John’s wAavép is illustrated by 7) adAnOea ove Eotw ev 
juiv. As already remarked upon ver. 6, it is not the 
apostle’s meaning that in the present matter we have not 
truth, but 7) ad7@eva is the truth in the absolute sense. In 
such a case our whole life and being is fallen into the 
mravn, the empty appearance; we are lacking in any real 
substantial life. For, where there is even only a trace of 
life, and of the divine fulness, this must immediately mani- 
fest sin to be sin. Hence, where there is no consciousness 
of sin, there can be not even the beginning of the only 
true life and its rich substantial meaning. 


VERSE 9. 

"Edy omodoyauev Tas duaptias judv, TucTos éote Kal 
Sikatos, va adh juiv Tas dpuaptias, Kal cabapion ids ato 
TaoNsS aodiKias. 

In the same manner as ver. 7 forms an antithesis to ver. 
6, ver. 9 does to ver. 8; but here, however, also we have 
no mere logical contrast, but at the same time the introduc- 
tion of a new element which exhibits, like ver. 7, the bless- 
ing of the right condition of the heart, of the wepurarety év 
7® dori. It is true that the antithesis to ver. 8 is not 
introduced, like ver. 7, by a 5é On the one hand, that 
antithesis appears of itself sufficiently marked by its matter, 
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and St. John does not prefer the accumulation of particles ; 
on the other hand, the intention is that in this manner 
the thought introduced should be brought forward in its 
own absolute significance, being presented by an asyndeton, 
and therefore to be considered not alone in its relation to 
what precedes. As, in the seventh verse, the mere assertion 
of a fellowship with God has not only placed against it in 
antithesis the actual fact of fellowship, as stated in eivau év 
To pati, but also this fact is, as it were, strengthened by the 
meprrarety, and placed in its full intensity and active force ; 
so in our verse the elety Gt. dwaptiav ovK éxopev is not 
only paralleled by a mere edzeiy Ste dwaptiay éxopev, but 
the whole energy of the consciousness of sin opens itself 
out in the ouoroyety. 

As to the emphatic significance of this word, we may 
compare ch. i. 20, cal @moroynoev Kal ovK Hpyjcato, Kai 
@podoynoev, where the element of earnest emphasizing and 
prominence which lies in the owodoyetv is made still more 
prominent through the negative expression ov« apvetcbau, 
It is not unimportant that, instead of the singular in 
ver. 8, ovK éxouev awaptiav, here the articulated plural 
comes in: the recognition and confession has not reference 
to sinfulness in general, but to the individual sinful actions 
of which I am conscious to myself. Against sin I cannot 
contend, and the consciousness of sinfulness in general will 
not conduce to an effectual repentance ; I control sin only 
by fixing my eye keenly upon its particular outbursts and 
war against individual transgressions. This kind of acknow- 
ledgment of sins cannot fail of its benefit; as a response to 
it, God, for the sake of His justice and righteousness, for- 
gives them all. 

But what, then, is that? In the majority of passages— 
of the New Testament especially—where the faithfulness 
of God is spoken of, His fidelity to His promise is meant: 
that He performs what He has promised. At the first 
glance this seems unsuitable here; for where in the whole 
context has there been any reference to promise? The 
idea of promise must needs in that case be enlarged. Not 
alone by words, but also through deeds, a promise may be 
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given, and it is of such practical promises that it is said 
miatos 0 Ocds; comp. 1 Thess. v. 9, mictds 6 Kaddv ds 
kal trowjoe, and, so far as the thing goes, though the word 
is not used, Phil. i. 5, wézrowba ote 6 évapEduevos ev tyiv 
Epyov ayaOov emitedéoes. This particular application of the 
mats would be more appropriate here; the év dwri trepr- 
mateiv, which is manifested in the ouondoyeiv Tas dpaptias, 
is such a real beginning of the divine energy of which 
the final and good result must be, in the faithfulness of 
God, the effectual cleansing from all sin. But even this 
explanation has its difficulty. It is true, indeed, that the 
mTepiTatey év TH hott and oporoyely Tas adpuaptias take 
place as the result of the divine action on the soul; but 
this view of the matter is not made prominent in our 
passage, and both are brought into consideration as human 
acts. Moreover, we are wont to speak of fidelity in yet 
another sense. One is true to himself when he does that 
which he must do according to the constitution of his whole 
nature. Now, here God’s nature is described as das only ; 
and therefore the fidelity of God refers to His ever mani- 
festing Himself truly as the light. Man, in the apostle’s 
supposition, has already entered into connection with God, 
inasmuch as he has passed into the kingdom of light; and 
it belongs to the very nature of God—that is, it comports 
with His fidelity—that He should appear Himself as light 
in him who has come near to Him, and that by destroying 
and taking away his sin. 

Again, He shows Himself, in the forgiveness of sins, 
dicavos, righteous. This idea occurs in St. John with the 
same two meanings which we attach to our word “ right ;” 
one, that is, signifying the rectitude of the judge who judges 
according to the evidence, the other signifying the rectitude 
of the judged who answers to the standard applied to him, 
who therefore in this case is holy and sinless. The former 
is the meaning in almost all the passages of the Apocalypse, 
not only ch. xvi. 5, 7, xix. 2, but also ch. xv. 3, where the 
connection leads directly to the same signification; with 
which compare also John v. 30, vii. 24, both confirming this. 
In the second meaning, that of holiness, it occurs in ch. 
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ii, 29, iii, 12 of our Epistle, as also in Rev. xxii. 11 and 
John xvii. 25, where the sense is not that the Father must, 
in His judicial capacity, hear the Son’s request,—for in 
that case the address to the Father must belong to the 
preceding verse,—but that He as the Holy One, withdrawn 
from all sin, cannot be effectually known by the world, save 
only by the Son. These two interpretations, however, do 
not lie wide apart; because God is in possession of imma- 
nent, objective righteousness, therefore He can exercise the 
transitive and subjective righteousness of the judge; this 
latter is only the outgoing of the former. This reconcilia- 
tion or synthesis of the two meanings must be maintained 
if we would understand the dixavos of our passage. On 
the one hand, that is, the transitive righteousness of God is 
exhibited in its true character when sin is forgiven, this 
being certainly an act of the judge: He could forgive no 
sin if His righteousness, and not His grace only, did not 
require it. But, on the other hand, the immanent right- 
eousness comes also to its rights; God as the light cannot 
be otherwise than such towards those who stand in a 
true relation to the light; He cannot regard them as év 
oxotia Tepimatobytes. In other words, he who knows and 
acknowledges his sin has in fact separated himself inwardly 
from it: hence the transitive or subjective righteousness of 
God requires, that is, His judicial function demands, that 
He should in fact, by His pronounced sentence, acknow- 
ledge this internal separation. Further, as He is in Himself 
in an immanent sense righteous, God approves Himself holy 
towards the sinner, inasmuch as He, by virtue of His own 
holiness, effectually takes away the sin that is still. present 
in him, imparting instead a portion of His own perfection. 
With all this correspond the two following predicatives, 
the adiévar tas dyaptias and the Kabapifeww amd mdons 
apaptias: the former refers to the actus forensis, the latter 
to the renewal of the nature in virtue of the dscarocdvn 
indwelling in him, 

Thus the meaning of the supplementary clause is this: 
by muorés it is said primarily and generally that God, in 
the forgiveness of sins, approves Himself faithful to His 
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own nature, which is light; then by Sécavos it is more 
specifically said under what aspect this fidelity shows itself. 
But in the previous discussion we have evidently laid our- 
selves open to the charge of inexactness, inasmuch as we 
have treated the passage as if it had been Sicaios éote tas 
dpaptias adueis Kal xalapifov x.7.r. But the apostle’s 
phrase, instead of that, moves in a telic clause, or “ in order 
that.” It has been attempted to rob the sentence of its 
strange peculiarity by interpreting the iva as echatic, as if it 
were wore. It is undoubtedly true that with the decline 
of a language there is frequently a marked enfeebling of 
its conjunctions; and as to ‘va in particular, looked at 
philologically, a multitude of examples have been adduced 
from later Greek, especially from Plutarch. But, in the 
first place, these examples from classical Greek require a 
very careful sifting, for there are not a few among them 
which show that by the exhibition of the consequence as 
if it were a design, a certain effect is attained and a 
precision intentionally introduced into the thought (as, for 
example, in Plutarch, Moral. p. 333 A); and, secondly, there 
is need of doubly careful sifting in the Scripture, where 
from the very beginning much is viewed as design which 
to our apprehension is primarily only consequence or result. 
We have only to think of the hardening of Pharaoh, which 
is referred to as the purpose of God; and yet more appro- 
priately, Matt. xii. 15. The thought is, as in all such 
cases, only weakened if we do not hold fast the reference 
to design or purpose. Assuredly the righteousness and 
fidelity is grounded in His inmost nature, and both attri- 
butes belong to Him apart from every possible demonstration 
of them in act, and every purpose outside of Himself to 
which they refer. But as all that He has, and not only 
so, but also all that He is, He gives to the Son, so that He 
places all, so to speak, at His Son’s service, so all is abso- 
lutely and entirely devoted to the service of man. The 
whole fulness of His unfathomable essence is turned to 
nothing else but the salvation of His creatures, so that it 
is to Him only the means, yea, His very self is only the 
means, to effect His creatures’ happiness and good. As a 
1 JOHN, D 
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friend has lived for his friend when his whole life has had 
his friend’s wellbeing for its aim, so God makes the whole 
TAnpopa avtod into the means for bringing us to our 
salvation. It is a deduction from the sentence Oeos 
dyarn that He refers His whole nature only to others, 
whether to His own Son or to the creature. His fidelity, 
His righteousness, and in like manner all His other per- 
fections, are for Him existent, only to be applied to His 
creatures’ benefit, to our salvation. Here is the impressive 
thought which lies in the ‘va. In this one particle les 
the most comprehensive and the highest witness of the 
power of His love that it is possible to conceive. For the 
rest, whether we are to read at the close of the verse 
xa0apitn or kabapiter, is irrelevant to the sense; even in 
the latter case the caOapifer must be in fact parallel with 
aq, and the form is only after the Hebrew manner released 
from strict grammatical symmetry. 


VERSE 10, 


"Edy eciropev Ot ody huaptyKaper, YrevaTtnv Trovotpey 
avTOv, Kal 0 AOYOS AVTOD OK EoTLY eV Hpiv. 

With the ninth verse the author has developed his 
thought in a logically clear and precise manner. The two 
deductions which he has drawn from the Oeds ¢d@s in 
relation to the Christian life have been plainly exhibited, 
each in an antithetical form. Returning now once more to 
the idea already touched in ver. 8, that self-justification 
excludes from the kingdom of God, it is evident that he 
has no logical interest in doing so, but is moved by purely 
practical reasons, and aims only at edification. In fact, as 
the whole letter is directed to Christians as such, members 
of the kingdom of God, it was important for the apostle 
_ to lay the utmost stress upon what was the fundamental 
condition of this, the acknowledgment of sin. Hence the 
resumption of the subject now before us. Not, indeed, 
that this resumption is at all tautological; the idea is so 
ordered that, in harmony with the very solemn purpose of 
the verse, its characteristics are more keen and more 
penetrating than in ver. 8. We would not, indeed, lay 
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stress on the ayaptavew being used instead of the éyew 
dwaptiav above. The former refers rather to individual 
sinful acts, and the latter to sinfulness in general ; and that 
the former is here selected has its reason probably in the 
Tas dpaptias ouoroyeiy of ver. 9, which also referred, of 
course, to individual sinful acts. But as to matter of fact, 
this can hardly be of much significance here. The pith 
of the verse obviously lies rather in the words yrevornv 
movodmev avtov. Till: now, the verbs wWevdecOar and 
mravav had been used. only to make prominent the sin . 
which we ourselves in our own person bring upon ourselves 
by a false condition of our hearts. Here the emphasis is 
laid upon a much heavier sin into which we fall: we make 
God Himself a sinner. So blasphemous is the denial of our 
sinfulness that we thereby degrade God, who is the des 
and dAnOeva, into the domain of darkness and the lie. And 
here we have not to think only of the fact that God 
expressly declares in the utterances of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures the sinfulness of man, and therefore 
that we make the Scripture, the word of God which ov 
Svvarat AvOjvat, lie to us. All the spiritual institutions of 
the divine economy, the a¢uévat tds dwaptias, the xaba- 
pitew amo THs duaptias, His entire government and work 
upon earth, yea, the whole manifestation of the Son of 
God, which was based upon the presupposition of human 
sin, is reduced to one comprehensive lie. 

And thereby all possible fellowship with Him is broken 
off: 6 AGyos avTod ov« ect ev iiv. That the Adyos 
@cov here does not mean the personal Logos, the Son of 
God, is plain enough if we consider that in the preceding 
context nothing had been said of any indwelling of the 
Son in us. Nor must we regard the sayings of the Old 
Testament as intended by the words; for not only is there 
nothing here to suggest such an allusion, but it is a fact 
that the apostle in this Epistle generally refers very little 
to the Old Testament, so that the Epistle in this respect is 
in a certain contrast with the Gospel and the Apocalypse, 
which are pervaded with formal allusions to the ancient 
Scriptures. But then, again, we are not to think of specific 
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sayings of Christ, as if Xdyos adrod were simply equivalent 
to pnwata avTod otk éotw év juiv: that would mean only 
that we observe not His commandments, or that they do 
not dwell in us. The Adyos means to say more than the 
mere pyyata would say. We must be guided by such 
passages as John viii. 31: édv tpeis pévnte ev TO AOYO 
TO €u@, adANOds pabntal pod éote; or John v. 38: Tov 
Noyor adrod éyew pévovta év adTd; or, so far as the analogy 
of the matter goes without the word, John vi. 63: Ta 
pnyata & eyo AAAD byiv mvedua Kai Con. As in all these 
places, so here also, 6 Adyos avTod is the ageregate collective 
internal unity of the entire divine announcement; not, 
indeed, as to the external words, but these words as they 
are spirit and life, as a power laying fast hold upon men. 
The words of God, as they have been revealed in the 
incarnate Logos, are the divine dAj@eva comprehended in a 
definite form. Thus what was said above, 7 dAnOea ovx 
éoTw €v Hpiv, corresponds to our expression, 0 Adyos avTod 
ovx éoTw év Hyiv; only that this latter specifies, instead of 
the purely objective idea of the truth, the means whereby 
that absolute truth is implanted in our nature, 
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CHAPTER. £1. 


VERSE 1. 

Texvia pov, Tadta ypadw byiv, va pn dudptnte’ Kat édv 
TUS Gpaptyn, TapaKdynTov éxouev Tpds TOV Tratépa, “Inoodv 
Xpicrov Sixarov. 

The first two verses of this new chapter are strictly con- 
nected with the preceding. The taira at the outset shows 
that. On a first glance, the wu) duapravewy, our not sinning 
at all, would not seem to be directly prepared for by any- 
thing in the previous chapter. It is true that the second 
clause of our verse, édy tus dudpty, mapd«AnTov éxopev, is 
founded on what the other chapter says as to man, and 
even the Christian man, being still sinful; but that is not 
the case with the first clause, tva pa dudprnte. And yet 
it appears as if precisely that second clause is introduced as 
a new thought; for it does not stand in connection with 
what precedes by iva, as a resumption of it with tadra. 
On the other hand, the first clause is actually placed by tva 
in telic connection with what precedes, which, however, does 
not appear to afford any reason for such connection. When 
‘we look more closely into the matter it takes a different 
turn. The first statement on which the apostle laid em- 
phasis was this, that we must walk in light, and that its 
consequence would be the blessing that, so walking, the 
Lord would cleanse us from all unrighteousness. Thus the 
cleansing from sin—and that we have seen to comprehend 
not only the atoning, but specifically the delivering power 
of Christ, the abolition of sin in us—constitutes the conse- 
quence of the é& @wti mepitrareiy: it is therefore also at 
the same time the end for the sake of which St. John 
exhorts to a walk in light. Thus, in fact, he has a right 
to lay it down as the goal of his statements in vers. 6 
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and 7 of the previous chapter that we should not sin, that 
sin should cease to be a power within us. Thus the ratra 
is primarily a resumption of these verses. But, further, he 
has taught in the last three verses of that chapter that 
sin still remains even in the Christian; that the purifying 
energy of Jesus Christ is not consummated at one stroke ; 
that fellowship with the kingdom of light does not imme- 
diately make a man himself light. Thus what the apostle, 
in the words taita ypadw wa pi) audprnte, surveys in a 
single glance, is really the result of continuous effort, a 
process filling the whole life of the man. It is to this 
second aspect of the matter, as made prominent in the 
former chapter, that the second half of our ver. 1 refers. 
Moreover, the paracletic work of Christ, the (Aacos, which 
is wrapped up in it, also refers back to the former chapter, 
—that is, to the mention of the aia “Incod in ver. 7. 
Hence we are justified, so far as the matter of the words 
goes, to include the first two verses of ch. ii. under the iva, 
and accordingly to sum up under the taiva the whole sub- 
stance of ch. i. 5-10. The fact that ta does not formally 
stretch to the second clause of the first verse, is to be 
accounted for by the particular form the apostle has given 
to his thought. It was indeed impossible to write Tatra 
ypadw iva mapdkdyTtov éywpev; for the mapdxdnTov exe is 
not the end of the Epistle, as that goes on independently of 
anything the apostle or man may do: his aim in writing is 
only that we may know that we have a Paraclete. He 
might therefore have written tatdra ypddopev iva eidfre Ste 
mapakryntov éxyouev. But the Gospel has given us abundant 
evidence how constantly the apostle thinks in the Hebrew 
style, by co-ordinating thoughts, and not in the Greek style, 
by subordinating them one to another. Thus, as in ch. i. 9 
—the reading «a@apifec being otherwise established—the 
close of the verse is formally sundered from the preceding 
telic clause and becomes an independent sentence, precisely 
so it is here. And here with all the more propriety, because 
the thought expressed in ch. i. 6 finds a more full elucida- 
tion in ver. 2, and thus assumes or lays claim to a certain 
independence. Thus, if we have discerned the reference of 
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the tadra to all that precedes, and therewith, at the same 
time, the connection of the following verses, we shall not 
be in any doubt as to their actual significance, as to the 
reason why they are added. In the previous chapter the 
apostle had spoken objectively, he had announced simple 
facts ; but the last verse came in with a hortatory meaning, 
and for practical reasons. These two verses of the new 
chapter now give ex professo the subjective application of 
what had been said, the practical aim which those objective 
declarations should subserve. Accordingly there follows 
here, and that for the first time, the direct address to the 
readers; and the diminutive form of this address, texvia, 
shows how full the apostle’s heart is, and with what ardour 
he pours. out this exhortation. 

Looking now more closely into the thoughts of the verse 
before us, we are immediately struck by the collocation of 
its two leading ideas. That is to say, while the apostle 
first exhibits their ceasing from.sin as the essential aim of 
his words, he yet seems to take away from his exhortation 
its very nerve by straightway supposing it not to be followed. 
Notwithstanding this, we must be on our guard against 
explaining it, as it were, thus: “but if ye, despite of this, 
should fall into sin,” for the words italicized are not there. 
It would be equally a mistake to understand in the first 
apapTavew a TepiTateiv or a pévew €v TH apaptig, and to 
' make the meaning of the second mere sins of infirmity. 
What shadow of justification would there be for that, when 
the expressions are identical, the same words being used 
also in the same sentence? In both cases the same kind 
of dpaptia must be intended. It is better to say that the 
apostle specifies two different ways of being delivered from 
sin: one, that of doing no sin at all, in the phrase ta pi) 
dpaptnte ; and then the other, that any such sins as might 
nevertheless remain may be done away by forgiveness, The 
circumstance that these are conjoined as they are, so that 
the former comes first and the latter last, may be explained 
by this, that if the forgiveness had been placed first, the 
result might have been a rash and unthinking reliance 
upon the grace that freely pardons, That the two kinds 
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were placed together at all was demanded by what pre- 
ceded. 

The first thought had been this, that the Christian enjoys 
sanctifying fellowship with the light: whence followed the 
exhortation, Let sin cease entirely in your case. The second 
thought was, that the Christian still sins: whence followed 
the encouragement, Let the sins you have done obtain their 
forgiveness. Thus the duaprdvew refers in both cases to 
the sins of believers, and therefore, if you will, to sins of 
infirmity. Most supremely must we be on our guard 
against them, for they easily lead to the wepimatety év TH 
oxotta. But the consciousness of this danger might very 
well lead to despair, and therefore the reminder that we 
have in the Lord Jesus a Representative and Propitiation, 
who as such secures the forgiveness of sins; of the two 
exhortations which result from the preceding,—not to sin, 
and to secure forgiveness for any sin that may arise,—it is 
only the former that the apostle urges in the form of 
exhortation ; the latter he changes into the more needful 
tone of encouragement. And this gives us a new reason, 
the most real one, why the apostle, instead of going on with 
the wa, so expressly shapes the second part into an inde- 
pendent sentence. 

The consolation which he would impart consists in this, 
that Christ is our mapdkAntos mpos Tov matépa, Of the 
two meanings which have been assigned to the word mapd- 
«Atos, Comforter and Advocate,—the former in the sense 
of mapaxadov, the latter in that of tapaxdGets,—most 
decidedly the second is the only one admissible here ; it 
alone answers to the passive form of the word, and the 
explicit use of the term in classical Greek. Now as, apart 
from these reasons, it is inappropriate to assume that in the 
same author, in the same general period of his writing, and 
especially in the case of an idea so very important, the 
same word has two distinct meanings, our passage must be 
regarded as shedding some light upon the passages in the 
Gospel where the word occurs. It is true that there it is 
the Holy Ghost that is spoken of, while here it is the Son; 
but apart from the fact that in John xiv. 16 the Holy 
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Ghost is mentioned as dos tapdkAntos, which indirectly 
at least calls the Lord a wapdxAnrtos also, the difference is 
only an apparent one; for the Holy Ghost is in the New 
Testament the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

II pos tov rarépa, the Lord is our Paraclete,—that is, not 
as it were with the Father, for the accusative must have its 
rights, as meaning over against or towards the Father. His 
advocacy turns towards the Father, and has to do with 
Him; while, on the other hand, He is, according to the 
Gospel, év iv, our Paraclete, inasmuch as He stands by 
the side of the Christian, in all his conflict with the world 
and himself, as his Counsellor, and Advocate, and Helper. 
But as towards God, who is light and a righteous Judge, 
the Lord can be regarded as a merciful Mediator only under 
a twofold presupposition: first, He must Himself be well 
pleasing to God through His moral qualification; secondly, 
He must represent a cause which may commend itself to 
God as the Righteous One. The ‘first element is in our 
verse made prominent by the predicate Sécasos; the second 
verse brings out the second element. The two united 
cannot be more tersely and precisely expressed than in the 
words of Calvin: “ Justum et propitiationem vocat Christum; 
utroque praeditum esse oportet, ut munus personamque ad- 
vocati sustineat, quis enim peccator nobis Dei gratiam con- 
ciliet?” Hence it is not to be overlooked that we read, 
not mapdKAntov Sixasov exyowev, but TwapdxdnTov éxopmev 
*Inoodtv Xpioctov Sixatov. The former statement would 
indeed mean that His agency as a Paraclete was a righteous 
one, that He is righteous in His proper function as a Para- 
clete, as Beda expresses it, “ Patronus justus caussas injustas 
non accipit;” but it is not until the second verse that that 
element comes out.. The order in the apostle’s own words 
gives prominence first to the righteousness of the Person ; 
by reason of which He is fitted generally, as over against 
‘God, to assume the part of a Mediator. 


* VERSE 2. 
Kat airs idkacpos éote tepl TOY dpapTioy av’ od Tept 
TOV HweTép@y S€ wovoy, GANA Kal Tepi Ohov TOU KoopOV. 
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But there is a second condition which must be met if 
a successful intervention with God shall take place: the 
question or case advocated must be in conformity with the 
divine righteousness. The second verse shows us that this 
is the case, and how: not in itself is our cause righteous, 
for the question is of sinners and sins; but because the 
Lord Himself has taken away their unrighteousness. Kat 
avtos, the apostle writes, (Aacpos éotw. Certainly, the 
kal adtés must not be taken in the Latin meaning of e¢ 
apse, as if it meant that the very same who is an advocate 
has at the same time set right our cause; for the xa/ serves 
here only for the simple connection of the two sentences. 
That idea, however, which we have discussed is in itself 
sound enough; for the mere avtés, without the appendage 
of a «ai belonging to it, itself asserts that concerning 
the previous subject a second and new predicate is to 
be affirmed. This new element is the idea of iAacpos. 
As the words xatadd\dooew and Kkataddayyn occur only 
in St. Paul’s writings, and not often in them, so iAacpds 
is peculiar to St. John, and in his writings only twice 
occurs, here and ch. iv. 10. The two ideas are not 
identical. | 

Katandddocew means, to wit, that God and the world 
are reconciled with each other; the relation of the two is 
always understood in the word. It is not otherwise when 
St. Paul uses it of human relations, as that of marriage, in 
1 Cor. vii. 11, and such we find it in its reference to the 
death of Christ, 2 Cor. v. 16, catadAd£as jpas éavtd, and 
ver. 20, Katadrdaynte [tpets] TO Oecd, and Rom. v. 10, 
KaTnrrdaynuev [juets] TO Oc. The same may be said of 
the decompositum admoxatadddoow. Whether the dé 
here means a perfect reconciliation, or a renewed recon- 
ciliation, or a reconciliation which brings back out of 
estrangement, in any case the reconciliation in Col. i. 20 
and 21 is, as in Eph. ii. 16, that of mankind with God, 
the opposition between the two parties being abolished. 
Even if, which we do not believe, a reconciliation of two 
portions of mankind with each other is spoken of in Eph. 
ii, 16, our assertion would still hold good, for the verb 
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would have reference to the relation between two separate 
beings or parties. 

On the other hand, itkacpuos keeps in view itis recon- 
ciliation of God with Himself; it does not therefore refer 
to the relation of two to each aehor but to the relation of 
one nature to itself. It expresses the overcoming of the 
divine wrath, or its being brought into harmony or under- 
standing with the divine love; and thus it is the recon- 
ciliation of these two characteristics of the anterior divine 
nature which had been brought into collision by human 
sin. ‘IXacuos is, indeed, according to the form of the 
word, that by means of which any one is made favourable 
or fAews, and thus it is the propitiation, while catadXayy 
is the reconciliation which has taken place in consequence 
of the propitiation or atonement, which has, in fact, been 
rendered possible by that atonement. The atonement or 
propitiation applies only to the one party, the offended; 
the reconciliation takes place between the two parties, 
Thus it comes to pass, that while indeed (‘AdcKeo@ar may 
have things for its object (Heb. ii. 17, tas duaprtias once), 
for there is an expiation or atonement of sins, the Katad- 
Aacoew can never be referred to things as its object, for 
only personal beings can be reconciled. 

Now, as it regards our passage in particular, it is first 
of all essential to inquire if there is any sacrificial idea 
involved in the tAacuos. Certainly it is currently used in 
the Septuagint in passages where there is no allusion to 
sacrifices; as, for example, in Ps. cxxxiv. it is the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew mn, But when we mark, on the 
other hand, that ‘AdoKeoOar is the standing translation of 
7BD, and that ‘Aacpds is the specific translation of 089, 
we must decide in favour of the sacrificial element. It is 
true that 12> itself occurs in many passages without any 
expressed reference to a sacrifice (Ps. lxv. 4, Ixxvii. 38, 
Ixxix., 9); but always it is the sacrifice which is the means, 
whether expressed or not, through which, according to the 
Old Testament point of view, the covering of human sin is 
effected. But more: it has not been proved that the sub- 
stantive 052, which precisely corresponds to our (Aacpos, 
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ever occurs Without an express reference to sacrifice ; rather 
is the idea so closely associated with the sacrificial offering, 
that DBD is the standing term for the great day of 
atonement. Now, when we add to this that in Heb. ii. 17 
iAaoKeo Gat, on the only occasion when it is used, is brought 
in precisely at the point when for the first time the high- 
priesthood of Christ is mentioned, and remember also that 
the ancient high priest had, specially on the 053 0%, the 
function which made him the type of Christ; and observe 
further that the substantive ‘Aacrnpiov, derived from the 
same root, is in the New Testament (Rom. i. 25, and 
Heb. ix. 5), as in the Septuagint, the current reproduction 
of the mercy-seat or 52, which in that high-priestly 
sacrificial day occupied so prominent and central a place, 
and by its very name at least alluded to that mercy-seat,— 
then shall we feel inclined to take the expression iAaopds 
in our passage also as connected with the sacrificial institute 
generally, and with the great sacrificial offering of the day 
of atonement in particular. 

In accordance with this, the ‘Aacpos is the expiation, 
inasmuch as it was wrought and perfected by our great 
High Priest on the New Testament day of atonement by 
the sacrifice of Himself. We do not mean that the ex- 
pression ‘Aacpos of itself signifies that sacrifice: it points 
only to the atonement or propitiation accomplished by its 
means. But this is what we maintain: 085 has a sacri- 
ficial meaning; ‘Aacuos was the apostle’s designed and 
chosen translation of that word. The whole New 
Testament beholds in the death oi Christ the antitype of 
the great day of atonement, and the great central sacrifice 
of that day. Hence St. John did actually, in the use of 
this in itself broader word ¢Nacwds, think precisely and 
only of that sacrifice. 

And it is in precise and striking harmony with this that 
in our present passage the apostle says that the ‘Nacpds 
had reference not only to our sins, the sins of believers, but 
also to the sins of the whole world. As in the classical 
passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews special stress is laid 
upon the fact that, in contrast with the yearly renewed 
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sacrifices of the old economy, Christ presented His sacrifice 
once for all; so in this passage stress is laid upon the fact 
that the virtue of His oblation extends, not, like the old 
offerings, merely to the covenant people, but to the whole 
world of mankind, having efficacy for all alike, believers as 
well as unbelievers. Thus this universal dictum not only 
furnishes a most befitting conclusion for the first section of 
our Epistle, but also the consolation or encouragement, 
which it is the apostle’s desire to afford to those who still 
feel the weight of sin, is carried to its highest point. For, 
if all sins are expiated or atoned for, how were it possible 
- that their sins should not be included in the propitiation, 
who, as é€v gwti wepi7atodvtes, have, as it were, the first 
right to stand in the closest connection with the Saviour 
and His atoning work ? 

Here we may perceive the right answer to the question 
why Christ is here termed not ‘Akaoryp, but (Aacpés. For 
this reason, namely, because it was not the object to lay 
stress upon the fact that He was the true High Priest, but 
that He was that true high-priestly offering in virtue of 
which sin is expiated. Moreover, the construction of 
ikacpos with cepé is in strict correspondence with the 
Hebrew, where °Y or 7Y2 is used with the meaning de or 
concerning. 

A little above, we said in passing that the @A0s Koopos, 
for which Christ is the propitiation, is to be understood of 
the world in the widest sense, all unbelievers included. It 
is well known that many from predestinarian prepossessions 
have sought to restrict the compass of the word to those who 
should obtain actual participation in the benefits of redemp- 
tion. But, not to mention the arbitrariness of any such 
enfeebling of the words, their hortatory and encouraging 
purport, as we have shown above, pleads against such 
an interpretation. “Quam late patet peccatum, tam late 
propitiatio.” Through the (Aacpos of Christ all sin and the 
sins of all are atoned for; if the salvation of all does not 
take effect, the fault is not that God will not forgive the 
sins of any one, but that the unforgiven sinner repels the 
fatherly heart that moves towards him in mercy. 
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Verses 3-11. 


The exposition of the following verses depends very 
much on our clear perception of their relation to what 
precedes. The first thing that helps us to understand that 
is the verb éyvoxapev avrov in the third verse. Unless we 
assume that this idea enters here without any link of con- 
nection, and so leave a yawning chasm between ver. 3 and 
what goes before,—which, indeed, the xai, linking the two 
portions together, would not allow,—we must find in what 
we have just been studying an idea of which the develop- 
ment is this yryraone avtov. Now, to get a clearer 
notion of what it is, we must first of all define who is 
meant by the avdrés, God or Christ. Certainly it cannot be 
other than the same person who in the second part of the 
verse is again described by adrés: éav tas évtodas avtod 
mpopev. Now, as in all that follows God is invariably 
the source of command, and Christ is introduced only as 
the pattern we must imitate in obeying His commandments; 
as, besides this, Christ is distinguished as éxetvos from Him 
who is marked out by avtos,—it will appear that adrds here 
can be only God the Father. But then, in that case, the 
yuyvockew avTov cannot attach itself to vers. 1 and 2; for 
they contain no element that enters into the knowledge of 
the Father, while they point to the knowledge of Christ if to 
any knowledge at all. We may suppose, perhaps, that the 
train of thought which begins with ver. 3 is a continuation 
of the passage, ch. i 8-10: he who walks in the light must 
first of all confess his sins, and, secondly, keep the divine 
commandments. But that is made simply impossible by 
ch. i. 1, 2. We have seen that these two verses sum 
up by way of recapitulation the whole contents of ch. i. 
6-10 ; and consequently ver. 3, when it begins again, must 
be the continuation of this whole section. But that, after a 
resuming summary of the whole, the thought should recur 
to one particular part, and rest upon it without actually 
and expressly mentioning what, is hardly to be supposed. 

If, however, we ask to what yeyvooxev tov Ocov may 
positively be referred, ver. 5 of the previous chapter points 
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the way ; for it tells us expressly that God is light ; and the 
most obvious explanation of the idea in our passage is, 
accordingly, that to know God is to know His nature of 
light, to know Him as light. Then, in that case, ver. 3 
would immediately join on to ch. i. 5, and introduce a new 
second section which runs parallel with the entire section 
from ch. 1. 6 to ch. ii. 2. The construction of the whole, 
to which we have thus been guided by the idea of yuyvao- 
Kev tov Oedv, would receive its strong confirmation from 
the ninth verse ; for it is clear that the clause 6 Néyav ev TO 
oti eivar kal Tov adehpov adtod wicdv ev TH cxotia éotiv 
corresponds precisely to the sentence in ch.i. 6. But this 
evidence is effectual only on the supposition of its having 
been already proved that ch. ii. 9 is part of the section 
begun with ver. 3, and that this section therefore does not 
end with the sixth verse. Such proof, however, requires 
us to point out and establish that the évroAai Oecod, ver. 3, 
the Adyos Oeod, ver. 5, the wepurateiv Kalas éxelvos Tepte- 
matnoev, and the commandment of brotherly love, ver. 9, 
have substantially the same meaning. It is in favour of 
this that, if we make the section end with ver. 6, the clause 
concerning brotherly love is absolutely wanting in any, 
whether external or internal, connection with what goes 
before. Without that link the reader would not by any 
means have understood the seventh and the eighth verses 
concerning the old and the new commandment ; for the 
previous verses, which on this supposition speak of sancti- 
fication in quite general terms, furnish no point of help to 
the interpretation. But if we suppose that the apostle, 
from ver. 3 to ver. 6, has already the commandment of 
brotherly love in his eye, the readers are already put in a 
right position to perceive the meaning in which he speaks 
of an old and of a new commandment. In fact, they 
might at once have perceived, from the whole tenor of the 
paragraph from ver. 3 to ver. 6, that brotherly love was the 
subject treated. True it is that the first expression, rnpety 
Tas evTOAAS TOD Meo, is quite general, and signifies obedience 
to the will of God in all directions and in all the particulars 
of obedience. But then the following typely tov Xoyov 
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avtov reduces back the universality of that first expression 
to its unity again, as we saw, indeed, already in ch. i. 10 
that the meaning of the latter sentence is, that the full 
manifoldness of the words and teaching of our Lord is 
summed up in one living and life-giving unity. But those 
who are acquainted with St. John’s Gospel, as these readers 
were, know at once that this unity is nowhere else to be 
sought but in the commandment of love. 

What thus in the word Adyos tod Ocod lies swapped up 
as a germ is clearly unfolded in the words  dydan tod 
Ocod teTeAelwrae of the following clause ; if, indeed, we can 
suppose from other considerations that daydin tod Ocod 
here means the love which we have to Him. Certainly 
there are some other reasons for adopting the inverted sense 
of the expression: the love of God to us. First, there is 
the parallel clause that forms the pendant and sequel of 
the fourth verse. Then the result of disobedience to the 
divine commandments is declared to be the inference, 7 
arnGera ovk éotw év hutv; and we have seen in the inter- 
pretation of the preceding chapter that a\7@eca means the 
real fulness of the divine nature. Hence it commends 
itself to our feeling, that in the fifth verse there is found 
a parallel thought: if we keep the commandments of God, 
His love is in us in a perfected sense, analogous to His 
adynGea being in us. Again, when we compare other 
passages, such as ch, iv. 10, év todt@ éotly 4 ayarn, ody 
OTL Hels HyaTITApEv aVTOV GAN OTL adTOs HryaTNGEV Huas, 
and such as 2 Tim, ii, 19, where it is specified as the seal 
of belonging to God that He knows us, not that we know 
Him, then in our passage also, thus looked at, the subjective 
genitive becomes probable, as in the interpretation: “the 
love of God to us.” Nevertheless, there are equally strong 
reasons for taking it as the genitivus objectivus, or our love 
to God. For we have from ch. i. 6 to ch. ii. 11 a number 
of conditional sentences, the conclusion of which in every 
case exhibits the blessing attached to a right posture of 
heart required in those conditions ; but in every case it is 
a blessing which we receive for wse and application, not 
only for enjoyment. So it is when it is said, 7 dAjOed 
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éotuv év xiv, or the purification from sin is ascribed to us. 
The same should we expect here also. But the meaning of 
God’s love to us does not harmonize with this; for that is 
indeed an experience or enjoyment of which we are par- 
takers, but not something with which we can operate, and 
of which we can make any use. Further, the love of God 
to us is a thought which in. the present context is by no 
means brought into prominence, but would enter here as an 
abrupt and isolated idea. If, then, on the one side there 
are the strongest reasons for taking Oeobd as a genitivus 
subjectivus, and on the other side equally strong reasons for 
understanding something to be spoken of that we receive 
for use and application in ourselves, how are we to decide 
between them? The materials for decision are presented 
to us in the text. It is purely arbitrary for one half of the 
expositors to speak of God’s love to ws, and the other half 
to speak of our love to God: we read nothing but dyarn 
tov @eov,—that is, the divine love, love as it is in God, 
without the addition of any object for that love. The right 
meaning has escaped them simply through the interjection 
of an object for the love. The apostle says that he who 
keeps the commandment of God—that is, the command- 
ment of love—nhas the love of God, has love as God is love, 
and as it is in God, dwelling and ruling within him as a 
power of life. As in the former passage the. truth, which 
God is and which God has, comes upon us as a power filling 
and penetrating our being; so here the love of God, which 
He is and which He has, attains in us its perfected sway. 
He who keeps the divine commandment, the apostle means, 
has in himself the love from which God’s commandment 
flows, and which is in God. Thus the preceding Aoyos Tod 
@cod is, in the conclusion of the fifth verse, more closely 
defined ; the reader receives into himself the idea of love. 
St. John takes one step further towards his end in the 
sixth verse, in the requirement of repurarety xabas éxeivos 
mepveatnzev. Looked at on one side, the word srepumareiv 
contains an enlargement of the typetv tas évToAds, Tov 
Aoyov ToD Ocod. We have seen—that is, on ch. i. 6—how 
mepurarety denotes the whole complex movement of life, 
1 JOHN, E 
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not only in the outward act, but in the collective expression 
of it, inward as well as outward; and therefore in this 
closer definition the tnypeiy tas évtoAds must embrace not a — 
greater or less number of individual acts, but the essential 
habit of the entire life. On the other side, the addition 
Ka0os éxeivos mepteratyoev gives another and additional 
point to the previous thought. As the évtodat Ocod, ordered 
moduTpoTas Kal TroAvpepas, find their ideal unity in the 
Aoyos ToD Oeod, in the annunciation of Christ, which forms 
one living whole ; so the real, visible, concrete unity is found 
in the life of Jesus Christ itself. But the question how 
He walked is answered in the whole Gospel. In John 
xiii. 1, His entire life is gathered up in one word: ‘Incois 
ayarnoas Tovs tdlovs Hydmnoev eis Tédos. Now, then, at 
last in ver. 9 the apostle’s thought, to which he had been 
converging in ever-narrowing circles, bursts into clear ex- 
pression : he is treating of brotherly love. 

If it has been established in detail that the four expres- 
sions now considered have as to their matter the same 
substantial meaning ; that the apostle has before his eyes in 
the first and most general of them, ai évtoAal tod Oeod, the 
last and most special of them, and aims to bring the reader 
only by degrees to the unity and central point of these 
évtoAat ; and thus that ver. 9 forms the pith of the whole 
discussion,—then it has been demonstrated that we must 
not think of separating vers. 3-6 from what follows, but 
must make the whole from ver. 3 to ver. 11 one connected 
whole. Again, as not only the expression éyvwxévas Tov 
Ocov points back to ch. i. 5, as we have seen, but also 
ver. 9 stands in express dependence on ch. i. 5, and is 
parallel with ch. i. 6, it is further demonstrated that the 
section ch. i, 8-11 runs strictly parallel with the section 
ch. i. 6—ch. ii, 2. As we have further perceived that 
the contents of the new section are simply brotherly love, 
we have already half found the mutual relation of the two 
. main divisions of our Epistle which we now have in hand. 
The subject of the first section, ch. i. 6—ch. ii. 2, may be 
briefly stated to be the relation of man to God. He who 
walks in the light, says the apostle, receives the purification 
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“from sins on the one hand through deliverance from them, 
ch. i. 70, and wa pw dudprnte, ch. ii. 1; on the other 
hand, he receives that purification through forgiveness of 
the sins still committed by him, ch. i. 9, ii. 2, The new 
section treats of the relation of the Christian not to God, 
but to the brethren: he who walks in the light must love 
the brethren. Thus the first two sections of the Epistle 
strictly correspond with the purpose which, according to 
ch. i. 3, the apostle had in view in his first announcement : 
the assertion and proof of the xowovia: first, wera Tod 
TATpOS Kal peTaA TOU viod av’Tod Incod; and then, secondly, 
peT adAnAwY. The former end is kept in view in ch. i. 6— 
ch. il. 2 ; the latter, in ch. ii. 3-11. 

This second section of the Epistle in its construction 
answers almost exactly to that of the first. Both are com- 
plete in two sub-sections: the first, ch. i. 6, 7, and ch. 
i. 8-10, if we leave apart for a moment the hortatory 
summing up in ch. u. 1, 2; the second, ch. ii, 3-5 and 
ch. u. 6-11. There is a difference indeed in the detail: 
the former section in the first chapter treats its subject in 
the form of antithesis; while the second, in the second 
chapter, places a superscription before each topic, or, to put 
it better, there is a statement of the subject placed before 
each. Its first general sub-section, which in a certain 
sense lays the foundation, ch. 1. 3—5, has ver. 3 for its 
statement of contents; the second and more special sub- 
section, ch. ii, 6-11, has vers. 6-8 for its heading. But 
then the most perfect similarity returns again in the two 
chapters ; for the proper development takes place still in 
antithesis, of which each particular sentence is not indeed 
here formally a conditional one, but yet is really such, 
inasmuch as the participial sentences have essentially a 
conditional meaning. And the conformity in the structure 
may be traced still further. As in the first chapter the 
first sub-section, vers. 6, 7, consists of two sentences over 
against each other, so also the first of the second chapter, 
vers. 4,5; and as in the first chapter the second sub- 
section runs in three opposed sentences, vers. 8, 9, 10, so 
does also the second sub-section in the second chapter, 
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vers. 9, 10, 11. Of course the apostle did not work 
according to a scheme laid down beforehand; but this 
concert and uniformity, descending into the very details, 
shows how clearly his thoughts were before his mind down 
to their minutest shade. This portion of the Epistle itself, 
to go no further, shows how much injustice is done to the 
author by those who refuse to find in him any regular 
process of thought. 


VERSES 3—5. 


Kat év rodt@ ywookopev btu eyv@xapev adrov, av Tas 
évTOAaS avTOD TNPOLEDV. 

Let us now descend to the particulars. The sentence at 
the outset, which gives us our point of view for the whole, 
is to the effect that we know God only if we keep His 
commandments. If yiyveoxew tov Oedv means, as we have 
seen in full, to know Him as light,as He alone is described, 
it is obvious of itself that the ysyveoxcey must be taken in 
its ordinary meaning, and by no means as equivalent to 
ayarav. But certainly this knowing is throughout the 
New Testament never a merely external knowledge ; it is 
rather, so to speak, a knowledge full of soul, which involves 
and establishes of itself a fellowship with Him who is 
known. In the same sense as St. Paul uses the composite 
word ériyvwors, which is not found in St. John, St. John 
uses the simple word. In this plerophoric meaning the term 
often occurs in the Gospel: ch. i. 10, where the ov« éyva 
answers to the od xatéXaBev of ver. 4, ch. viii. 54, xiv. 7, 
and others. It is not altogether strange to the Synoptics; 
comp. Mark vii. 23. If, then, to know is, in our apostle’s 
use of it, the appropriation or the personal reception into 
ourselves of another and foreign nature, it is clear that the 
knowledge of God includes in itself a participation of His 
nature as known; and that thus the yvd@var tov Ocov here 
is essentially related to the mepuratetiv év dwtt of ch. i. 6: 
the rather as here also the connection requires us to assume 
that God is known as light. Such fellowship with God 
should declare itself in the tnpely Tas évtoAds avTod. This 
sentence, laying its foundation for what follows. is then 
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further unfolded in two verses containing two antithetical 
clauses. 


VERSE 4. 


‘O réyou, “"Eqvaxa adbrov,” Kal tas évtords adtod ph 
Tnpav, YrevaTns €oTl, Kal év TOUTM 7} GA/OELa ovK goTL, 

The former of these two clauses corresponds with perfect 
exactness to the sixth verse of the preceding chapter. It 
is true that, in the place of the expressly conditional éav 
tus ely there, we have here the more positive term 6 
Aéyeov, which is the form that rules the whole of this new 
section ; but it is obvious that the meaning is the same. 
The uniformity of the external construction within the two 
sections,—in the one always édv, in the other always the 
nominative participle——as also the slight change of form 
between the two, serve only to set the parallelism of the 
thoughts in a light doubly clear. Further, that the éyvwxa 
avrov in our passage corresponds as to its substance with 
the assertion Kowoviav éyouev wet avrod, ch. i. 6, we have 
just now seen ; and it is equally obvious that the uy rypety 
tas évtodds runs parallel here with the wepurateiy év To 
oxores there. . 

The form of the condemning conclusion is, with all the 
similarity of contents in the two passages, rather different ; 
and that difference presents a slight change in the thought. 
In the first chapter the conclusion lays down two kinds of 
activity, revdecOar and adnGeav ov troeiv; but here we 
have, on the contrary, two states or conditions, that of 
ayevotns eivas and that in which a man is not partaker of 
the truth. In the former it is said that the original 
pattern of truth, its full reality, the real substance of the 
divine being, does not communicate itself to the man; here 
it is said that generally it is not in him, 


VERSE 5. 
a , a 5) , e 
“Os 8 dv tnph adtod Tov Noyov, GANOAs ev ToUT@ 4 ayarTn 
A , , is 
Tod Oecov reTedeiwtar, €v TOVTM YLVeCKOmEY OTL ev AITO 


EoMED. 
In the same way as ch. ii. 4 corresponds with ch. i. 6, 
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ch. ii. 5 corresponds with ch. i. 7. Both passages urge the 
importance of the exhibition of true godliness as opposed 
to the mere semblance of it. The form of the first limb of 
the sentence, or the protasis, in the latter case is not the 
participle, as in the previous verse, nor is it an actual con-_ 
ditional clause, as in the former chapter; but it is a relative 
sentence with dv, which closely approximates to the positive 
form with nominative nouns which prevails throughout the 
section. In the present case also, the last limb of the 
sentence, or the apodosis, corresponds in ch. i. 7 to ch. ii. 5; 
as in the former the highest benefit of the walk in light is 
specified as the ca@apifer To aiwa “Incod x.7.X., so also here 
the closing clause declares the blessing of tnpety tov Adyov 
tov @eov to be the full and perfect participation in the 
divine nature of love. 

The passage of the Gospel, ch. viii. 31, which gave us 
above the right hint for the right interpretation of the Aoyos 
tod Oecod will shed some light on the adnOds also: éav 
duels pelvnte ev TO AOYO TO EUG GANOGS pabnTal pod 
gore. It may be, indeed, that addn@as occurs sometimes in 
the New Testament with the meaning of mere affirmation, 
equivalent to profecto; but that is never the case in St. 
John, not even in John i, 48: the expression as he uses it 
always denotes the internal reality as opposed to the out- 
ward appearance only. So it is here. With him who 
obeys the Adyos tod Oeod, love, the love which makes the 
character or nature of God, is perfected in its fullest reality 
and entire fulness. Tedesodocfas is reserved by St. John 
for the consummation of love, and of perfected fellowship 
with God through love; comp. besides ch. iv. 12, 17, 18, 
ch. xvii. 25 in the Gospel. In itself it is not a startling or 
revolting thought, that the love of God should dwell in us 
in its full measure and in its simple perfection. According 
to Eph. iv. 16, we are to grow up es PéTpov nrtKias TOD 
TrAnpowatos Xpucrod ; bat here our perfecting (uéTpov 
mrtxtas) is this, that the whole fulness of Christ dwells in 
us. Again, as Christ is the xapaxtnp Kal amavyacua of 
the Father j in such a manner that the whole wAnjpwopa tod 
©cod dwells in Him, this proves that the mAjpopya tod 
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©cov is supposed to dwell in us. And that this TAnpwowa 
of God is essentially love, we are taught by the fundamental 
dictum of 1 John iv. 16; as also St. Paul exhorts us, in 
the only place (Eph. v. 7) where he places God before us 
as a pattern, to strive after that pattern through walking in 
love. 

The little clause that follows, év tovt@ ywockopev Ort 
év avT@® éopev, takes up again the fundamental thought 
placed first in ver. 3, and thus bears its witness that the 
first sub-section of the new section has come to its close. 
Marking the uniformity of structure throughout, it is not to 
be overlooked—though we venture to give it only as a sup- 
position—that in ver. 5 there is but one conclusion, while 
in ch. i. 7, the verse correlative with ch. ii. 5, there are 
two; here then we have, instead of the second, this sum- 
ming up repetition of the fundamental thought. The 
parallel év rovrm of the third verse testifies, were any 
proof necessary, that these words are not to be referred to 
the last conclusion, 77 aya Tod Ocod tTeterAeimTat, but to 
the first clause, éav tnpdper, or still better probably, to the 
whole preceding period. 


VERSE 6.. 


°O réyou ev abT@ péverv, dgeirer, KaOws éxelvos TepleTd- 
TNTE, Kal AUTOS OUTWS TrEpLTrATELY. 

It is clear now that there is a progression in the follow- 
ing verses; but it is important to keep it in the right 
order. For instance, it is not to be found forthwith in the 
new idea pévew év Oecd. It is undoubtedly true that the 
three ideas yvavat, ver. 3, eivat, ver. 5, wévesy, ver. 6, express 
a gradation : cognitio, communio, constantia im communtione. 
But because the progress of the thought might rest upon 
this gradation, that does not prove that it does so in the 
present case. This is opposed first of all by the fact that 
in ver. 5, at the end of the section which began with the 
yvecis Ocod, what was said is summed up again by etvas 
év ait@; it could not have been the apostle’s point to 
introduce a new thought in the recapitulation; and the 
emphasis must lie not upon the difference between yvavas 
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and efvat, but upon what they have in common. The main 
consideration, however, is this. If the gradation in the three 
ideas before us were the point which carries the apostle’s 
thoughts onwards, the emphasis would have lain on the 
blessing conferred in keeping the divine commandments ; 
that, however, is obviously not the case, but it lies in the 
following the commandment itself. The distinctive feature 
of our section is not promissory, but hortatory. Conse- 
quently, the three ideas only in passing indicate the whole 
comprehensiveness of the blessing which is attached to the 
keeping of the divine word, marking it out under its several 
aspects. The emphasis, however, lies not upon their dif- 
ference, but upon their relative identity. The progression of 
the thought rests rather upon the epiateiy Kalas éxeivos 
mepieratncev. In that phrase the contents of the divine 
will, hitherto viewed generally as évroAa/, and again made 
more specific as Adyos adrod, is yet again more closely 
defined. We also must exhibit the same walk which Christ 
exhibited. What was said before had shown, even if the 
reader did not know it from the outset, that the walking in 
love was alone signified... And this resemblance to the Lord 
is imposed on us as the supreme obligation; if indeed the 
oUTws, against which there is certainly some slight external 
evidence, is the true reading: the xa/é and the o¥tws would 
doubly emphasize the adré and thus strengthen the parallel. 
And this walk is obligatory on the Christian (ddeirec) ; 
moreover, through an obligation contracted by his own free 
act, that is, by his own word (0 Aéyov). That, for the 
rest, Holy Scripture has exhibited Christ as a pattern only 
in His sufferings, is a fact which, admitted by all expositors, 
we keep in our view here in passing; without, however, 
entering upon the question whether our passage constitutes 
an exception, and how far it does so. The sequel will clear 
up this point. 


Verses 7, 8. 


3 ‘ > > 
Adcdgot, obt evtodyy xawtv ypddw butv, ddr évtor)y 
Nt A Y ? a ? 
Tahavav, iv éelyeTe aT apyns  évTON) 7 Tadatd éatuv 
G Xr A ? oe Jee) > a / > \ \ 
0 Aoyos ov nKovoate aw apyys. Iladw évtoMy Kawny 
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ypadw tyiv, 6 eat adnbes év abt Kal év vpiv' OTe 7 
oKxotia Tapdyetat, Kal TO Pads TO adAnOwvov Sn haiver. 

We enter on that sequel with a double expectation. 
First, that is, we are obliged to expect a closer definition 
of the contents of ver. 6, as we have seen in our general 
remarks upon the section that we are still on the way to 
its central point in ver. 9. But what constitutes the closer 
relation between ver. 6 and the sequel can, in the ab- 
sence of any external bond of connection, be shown only 
by a penetrating study of the particulars. But, secondly, 
the appeal, so emphatic and disconnected, which stands at 
the beginning, and so obviously springs from a vehement 
feeling, points us to the fact that the apostle attaches a 
special importance to what is about to follow. As to 
the adeddoé of the Textus receptus, however aptly it may 
suit a section on love of brethren, we are obliged by external 
reasons to prefer the reading ayamnroi. 

But the main question is, what we are to understand by 
the évtoAy Kawyn and wadatd. There has been a disposi- 
tion to interpret them of two distinct commandments: in 
which case, probably, the évroA» madara would be brotherly 
love, and the évtoA7) Kaw the imitation of Christ; or the 
order might be inverted; or a third interpretation might be 
supposable, since the section itself furnishes no key, and 
the idea of two separate commandments of course opens 
the way for all kinds of solutions. But the notion of 
thus dividing them is as a theory full of insurmount-. 
able difficulties, both formal and in the matter. The 
expression itself opposes it, as it seems to us; for we 
should in such a case expect, not ov« évTodny Kawi 
GNA Tadady, but “as well a new commandment as 
an old.’ or something like this; and similarly, in the 
eighth verse, instead of mddw évrodijpy Kawny ypada, we 
should expect “and yet again I write,” and so forth. For 
if the apostle, in fact, announced two commandments, an 
old one and a new one, it would be impossible for him to 
have said, without any further explanation, that one of 
them he did not announce. Thus we must understand that 
only one commandment is meant, which, viewed from 
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different points, may now be considered as new and now 
as old, 

But there are material as well as formal difficulties in 
the theory of two separate commandments. For it would 
be most obvious on that supposition to describe the com- 
mand to follow Christ as the évtoA7 mwadaid, and that of 
brotherly love as the «avy. But it is impossible to admit 
that the former of these was older than the other; even in 
the sense that the churches received the precept to follow 
Christ before they received that of loving one another. 
For where can we imagine a church which had not been 
taught to include this among the elements of the faith ? 
Still less can we conceive that St. John should call that 
commandment old because it had been communicated in 
what he had said above, and the other new because he was 
about to communicate it: for how can a commandment be 
called old because it has just been announced? ‘Thus we 
must regard the €vtoA7 Kaw? Kat Tadatd as one and the 
same commandment viewed under different aspects. This 
being so, of course it can mean no other than that of 
brotherly love, of which the section before us treats. Even 
if the commandment in question were referred to the zepv- 
mate Kalws éxelvos Teptematnoev, that would make no 
material difference, for we have seen that even these words 
have for their substance nothing but the example of 
brotherly love. Formally, of course, there would then be 
a certain difference introduced into the thought; but we 
will for the time assume that brotherly love in general is 
the matter of the precept. Further consideration will 
show whether vers. 7 and 8 are to be referred forwards 
to ver. 9, that is, to the dyardv tods adeddods, or back- 
wards to ver. 6, the mepimateiy Kalos éxeivos sTrepte- 
TATHCE, 

In what sense, then, is the commandment of brotherly 
love an old one? It seems obvious and plausible at the 
outset to consider this as meaning that it had been already 
given in the Old Testament, and that it was called also an 
€vToM) Katy, because Christ had in an altogether new way 
established it as a law. Nor would it be a valid objection 
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to this that the readers were for the most part Gentile 
Christians, to whom the Old Testament had no authority ; 
for the New Testament regards the whole kingdom of God 
as. one unity, so that the Gentile Christians were the 
legitimate heirs of the ancient oracles. But, certainly, were 
this the right interpretation, we should expect to find the 
apostle using the plural, as including himself and all: i 
érxouev, ty nxovcapyev, But by speaking in the second 
person he distinguishes himself from his readers as his 
disciples ; and this of itself makes it probable that the a7 
apxyjs éoyxere refers to the beginning of their Christianity. 
Moreover, we have seen that Adyos tod Oecod in ver. 5 
points to the announcement made through Christ, and it 
would seem obvious to refer the Adyos of ver. 7 also to 
this; accordingly, the Adyos bv jKovcaTte is the announce- 
ment of salvation communicated through the apostles. We 
must note how delicately careful is the insertion and 
omission of the article in our verse; not a new command- 
ment write I unto you, the author says, but an old one, 
which ye have had since the beginning of your Christianity ; 
and the saving announcement which ye then heard (the 
second am dpyjs at the end of the verse must be struck 
out), the entire Adyos concerning the personal Logos, has 
only this meaning, the very same old commandment (here 
the article comes in) concerning which I speak. 

And now, once more, how can this commandment be 
termed a new one? The answer of this difficult question, 
or the way to it, is indicated evidently enough; for in John 
xiii, 34 we have a quite similar utterance. The Lord says 
in connection with the last Passover: évToAjpy Kawnv 
SiSoue tyiv wa dyarate addjdovs, Kaas HydTyoa Lpas, 
a kal iets ayarate addjdovs. In this verse we find 
the constitutive elements of our present passage: here as 
there brotherly love is called an évtodn Katyn; here as there 
the same closer definition is appended, for the wepuratety 
Kalas éxelvos mepieratnoey corresponds precisely to the 
dyarav xabos jydrnoa vas. But the same question 
arises as to the passage in the Gospel itself, how far 
brotherly love could be there called a new commandment ; 
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since it was not only prescribed in the Old Testament, but 
had been by Christ Himself, during the course of His 
ministry, again and again imprinted upon His disciples’ 

minds as the second great commandment, like unto the 
first. But when we narrowly examine it, we find a 
difference. So to love as He Himself loved, the Lord 
had never before commanded; and it will be evident that 
in this appendage not only is there a new and stronger 
incentive to brotherly love, but that also the precept in 
fact receives an altogether new colour. Brotherly love on 
this foundation, and enforced by this example, does in very 
deed become a perfectly new commandment. 

To apprehend this more fully, we must take a step 
onward in the evangelical history. The evangelist begins 
the second great division of the Gospel, the narrative of 
the passion, with the words, "Incods ayamijaas tods idious 
ets TéAOS HydTnoev avtovs. It is manifest that this does 
not say merely that our Lord also, in the last days of His 
earthly life, advanced in the love which He had all along 
displayed: for how should it occur to the thought of any 
one to deny that? What was there in this general idea 
that could have moved the apostle to place it in the fore- 
ground with such deep emphasis? We are constrained 
rather to believe that the justification of an utterance thus 
made emphatic lay in this, that a peculiar power of love 
was manifested in the passion of Christ, that it was a 
specifically arduous love, a higher degree of love, which 
enabled the Lord to continue, even eis téXos, in the course 
of love which He had always displayed. And, in fact, it 
would have been—to speak humanly—natural if the Lord 
had been frightened back from this ayamn eis téAos, which 
imposed upon Him such an unspeakable burden; and it 
signalized the full glory of His power to love, that it was 
capable of sustaining such a test. Thus the verse of the 
Gospel distinguishes two grades or kinds of love with 
which the Lord loved His own. 

The same result emerges from a closer examination of 
John xiii. 12 seq., especially of the fifteenth verse. The 
most superficial glance shows at once that the Lord Himself 
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and His evangelist exhibited the feet-washing as a demon- 
stration of love bearing a peculiar character, such as His 
former life had not yet displayed. And with this we now 
connect the remark, that precisely on this occasion, and on 
this occasion alone, Jesus required of His disciples to love 
one another as He had loved them. The washing of their 
feet is the theme which runs through its variations in the 
whole of the following section. See ver. 15: trodeypa 
édaxa tpiv, va Kabas érroinca piv, Kal bets Toure, with 
ver. 34: évroAjy Kawnyy didwps tpiv. If, then, we ask 
wherein the distinctiveness of this proof of love lay, as 
distinguished from all the other demonstrations of love 
which the hand of the Redeemer’s love had wrought out 
during His previous life, the answer is threefold. First, in 
all the other deeds through which the Lord’s love dispensed 
grace and help, He acted, according to His own express 
testimony, on the suggestion of His heavenly Father: they 
were tokens of love, but He wrought them not as expressions 
of love, but as expressions of obedience. But we cannot 
say the same in precisely the same sense concerning this 
act of the feet-washing: beyond all other acts, it leaves the 
impression that it sprang from a perfectly spontaneous and 
instantaneous impulse. It was indeed in absolute harmony 
with the Father’s will; but the Lord performed it not as 
of obedience, but as from the source of His own love gushing 
forth in unwonted power. Secondly, in all the previous 
demonstrations of His love, the Lord had ever maintained 
His position of xuvpios and duddoKxaros; they were the 
manifestations of Himself precisely as of a loving duddo- 
kados. But in the feet-washing He denied Himself this 
very position, and was constrained to deny Himself of it in 
order to accomplish the act. In this deed of humility 
He was no longer the diddcxados, but rather the Suaxovar. 
And there especially is the emphatic love which, according 
to ch. xiii, was manifested in the passion, that He surren- 
dered the supreme and exalted place which, despite His 
humiliation, was always His, and descended from the dignity 
of the prophet to the deep renunciation of the cross. 
Thirdly, in all the other demonstrations of Christ’s love we 
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receive the impression that He must act as He did, and 
that if He did not so act there would have been a blot on 
His image ; we know also that His disciples and the people" 
expected from Him His miracles. On the other hand, the 
feet-washing was expected by no one, nor could any one 
have expected it; yea, if we suppose Him to have preter- 
mitted it, no blot would have rested on His person. 

Thus we have, in connection with our Lord Himself, two 
different kinds of demonstration of love. Only in the latter 
did He present Himself as a pattern to His disciples ; and it 
is this precise love, exercised in imitation of Him, that He 
Himself described as the évtoA7 xawy. Now, as the Lord’s 
love eis TéXos, that which He showed in the feet-washing, 
was related to His earlier demonstrations, so must, among 
His disciples, the love which He commands them to exercise 
in imitation of Himself be related to the love with which 
they had hitherto loved, such as they had found prescribed 
in the Old Testament. As the Lord, according to our 
remarks above, until the night of the passion had performed 
His acts, not in the first instance as from love, but rather from 
obedience, so until the night of the passion it had been for 
the disciples a commandment obligatory to love their neigh- 
bour; they practised love as a duty, and in every particular 
act were constrained to remember the obligation. — For it is 
obvious that the question is here not of those testimonies 
of love which spring from natural and instinctive sympathy, 
—these do not generally lie at the basis of any ethics,— 
but of such love as is exercised in conscious self-denying 
acts. Such acts of self-denial it was necessary for men 
before Christ, and it is necessary to every man now, espe- 
cially in the beginning of the Christian life, to constrain 
himself to perform. As, again, in all the earlier demonstra- 
tions of His love, Christ had still remained the dudacKaros 
and «xvptos, so also the natural position of man in the first 
stage of love thus considered remains uninvaded and un- 
touched : in His loving acts the King remains what He is; 
He is simply a loving King, even as the Lord among His 
own was a loving ésddcxados. But when this same Lord 
presents Himself, that is to say, more particularly His feet- 
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washing, as the pattern of love, it is His will to put an end to 
this love from mere obedience: from that time His disciples 
were to love after the model He gave them generally, and 
gave them specifically at that very hour; in such a way, 
namely, that the individual act should spring, not from the 
obligation of law, but from the direct and compulsory pres- 
sure of the heart. Further, as the Lord surrendered His 
position as Lord in the feet-washing, and in His passion 
generally, so should we also so love as that all human 
distinctions may cease in its presence: no longer loving 
the wAnciov, but the dder¢év, as it stands written: ov« éve 
*Tovdaios xat“Eddnv, od« és SovdA0s Kal édevOepos’ TavTes 
dpets eis ote ev Xpiot@ Inoov. It is love when the Lord 
exhibits Himself as a loving Master towards slaves; but 
love as the évToA2) Kawv7 is commended to us, to be regarded 
and to be felt, not as Lord, but as itself do0A05. And this 
touches the third mark which we perceived to be the pecu- 
liarity of the feet-washing: this love will not limit itself to 
cases in which there is a visible occasion or external necessity 
for its display ; but its unrestrained vehemence as a living 
spring will go beyond all expectations, and approve itself 
literally without measure or degree. Further, it is clear 
that this évToA7 xaw7 can be called such only in a broader 
sense of the word commandment: it is, namely, a goal set 
before men, for ever to be striven after; not, however, as 
properly speaking an obligatory law; for as soon as it is 
exercised as such, it ceases to be the new commandment. 
Rather the matter stands thus: that the new spring of love, 
which in the passion issued forth from the Redeemer’s heart, 
streams, through His return to the Father, His glorification, 
and the consequent mission of the Spirit, into the hearts of 
Christians as an active energy of their life; and thus the 
commandment comes of itself into fulfilment, not gua com- 
mandment, but as an irrepressibly energizing power. Finally, 
we may be permitted to complete this biblical disquisition 
by pointing out how both the kinds or stages of love which 
we have distinguished in the spiritual domain are reproduced 
in all human relations. As well the love of friendship as 
the conjugal love exhibit them in their degree, seeking 
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especially all individual opportunities for their manifesta- 
tion. But the more internal the relation is, the more surely 
does this necessity of seeking cease; because the whole life © 
and being are more and more fashioned into one entire 
demonstration of love. 

Having thus established the meaning of évtodd Katyn in 
the passage of the Gospel, we may easily apply it to our 
present passage, and it will be found to harmonize with the 
whole in the completest and most satisfactory manner. 
The commandment of love, St. John says, is to you a 
manaov; for it is the Acyos which ye heard from the 
beginning. There is no evangelical annunciation possible 
without this precept: indeed, the whole Gospel itself is 
nothing but this precept. That is the first stage of Chris- 
tian brotherly love; and, as the benediction upon it, it is 
most pertinently assured by the apostle that the love of 
God, as that of the Father, dwells in us after a perfected 
manner. That is to say, God cannot deprive Himself of 
His nature: it is true that His love flows not from any 
obligation, but out of the inexhaustible source of His being, 
which is love; yet He remains ever the loving God, the 
loving Lord. Hence it is this blessed consequence of our 
brotherly love,—why speak we of consequence? it is this 
blessed ground of it,—to wit, that His nature of love abides 
in us, and in us makes its dwelling, which the apostle 
makes prominent first of all. But this is not the highest 
blessing of it. That the love of Christ dwells in us is yet 
more, and a higher stage of love; for His was the self- 
renouncing, self-denying, all-surrendering, and self-sacrificing 
love. And this love is the caw évtory which is proclaimed 
to us. . The orovyeta of Christianity had been long em- 
braced by the church; now the great point was that they 
éml thy Térelwow épecOas (Heb. vi.). To the terelwars, 
especially to the teAe/a yapd, would the apostle lead them 
on; and we have already seen in ch. i. 4 that this perfect 
joy rests in one sense upon the perfectness of brotherly 
love. The one passage has the other in view. 

At the point thus carefully secured we are in a posi- 
tion to decide whether our verses look forward to the 
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expression dyamdy tovs ddeddovs, or backwards to the 
mepitrateity Kalas Xptords weprerdtncev. The latter is 
obviously favoured by the circumstance that the readers, 
when they came to the words ov« évtoAny Kawny ypddwo 
vutv, must necessarily have at once thought that the 
apostle was referring to the commandment just given to 
them; but a still stronger reason is, that he expressly 
describes the évtody xawy as the Adyos, dv Hxovoar, thus 
taking up again the Aoyos of the fifth verse. The weightiest 
argument, however, is found in what we have already per- 
ceived, that the commandment thus impressed upon them 
was no other than that they should walk after the example 
of Christ. The matter, strictly speaking, stands thus: 
First, he describes the conversation, or rather the whole life 
of Jesus quite generally as the commandment; but then he 
goes on, more definitely, to exhibit the love of Christ mani- 
fested in the passion, and the imitation of it he makes into 
a commandment by means of the word évtoAy xatvyn: this 
word being naturally understood by the readers acquainted 
with the Gospel, without any express reference to the 
passage on which our exposition has been based. Thus, 
moreover, we may justify to ourselves the remark already 
made, that Christ is presented to us as a pattern only in 
His passion,—that is to say, after we have heard a quite 
general exhortation to the following of His life of love, the 
emphasis in our passage declines upon the aydarn ets TéXos, 
upon the love which the Lord manifested on the night of 
His sorrows. For the rest, it may be observed once more, 
that not all the thoughts which we have brought in here 
were by the apostle himself expressly set forth. They are 
rather only the premises which must have been living in 
his spirit when he used the word which he did use. We 
may infer from his utterance here, that all this was in the 
background of his mind. 

But a new difficulty emerges, after all our exposition, in 
consequence of the appended clause, 6 éorw adnfes év avto 
kal év tiv. The words admit of a double grammatical 
construction. Either they are regarded as the proper object 
of ypddo, and the preceding évroAnv xawwyy as an attributive 
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describing it: I write now to you this, which in you is the 
truth, as a new commandment. Or, inverting it, we may 
take the évrodnv Kany as the object, and the relative 
clause as merely a declarative closer definition: I write to 
you a new commandment, namely, that which in you is 
truth. When we now observe that the idea of the évroAy 
xawvn is the fundamental theme of the verse, that, further, 
the évtody waXacd is certainly the objective of the ypadev 
in the seventh verse, which formally and materially corre- 
sponds with this, we are constrained to decide in favour of 
the latter. But we must remember that the sentence with 
6 is by no means the same as the sentence with #, or to be 
taken as simply a closer definition of the évtoAyn. Apart 
from the question,—which, however, we ought not to omit, 
—why the apostle in that case did not use the feminine 
_ pronoun, the thought would on that supposition be alto- 
gether different. If we had a relative clause with 7 
belonging to the évrod}, we should have generally only one 
objective definition ; brotherly love would be simply called 
a new commandment; but as it is, we find two parallel 
definitions of it,—one as a new commandment, and the 
other as something that is truth in the readers. 

But if we regard the form as settled, the matter of the 
sentence meets us with new questions. For instance, how 
comes it to pass that what is truth in the readers—that is, 
according to the firmly fixed idea of the word, living reality 
in them—is yet exhibited asa commandment? This would 
seem indeed to place the reality of what is commanded 
before the readers as their aim, and not regard it as a 
present experienced fact. Again, how is it possible that 
what is supposed to be a reality in the readers, is never- 
theless described to them as a new announcement? But 
the view we have established of the évtonds) Kaw itself 
suggests the possibility of giving right answers to these 
questions. 

We have seen that objectively, in relation to brotherly 
love, there has been a twofold commandment; for, while it 
was taught from the beginning, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New, it was so taught by the passion’ of Christ 
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‘as to become an altogether new commandment. Not only 
so; we have seen, further, that subjectively also in the life 
of every Christian the same twofold characteristic approves 
itself: in the beginning of the Christian career love is of 
the former, in its further stages it is of the latter kind. 
Further, we have discerned that brotherly love as an évtod 
kawn can by no means be fulfilled as an obligatory law; 
that its nature is rather to flow from its own free and 
independent personal impulse, while at the same time it is 
effectual only through the Spirit of Him who exercised it 
symbolically and in its original and perfect character. 
Now, if the readers of the Epistle have received this Spirit, 
there must be in them at least the commencement or 
starting-point of this new and higher brotherly love; in 
some definite degree it must have become in them dadyOys. 
It is therefore a new commandment only in as far as 
now, in virtue of the apostle’s word, they are, on the one 
hand, made conscious of its possession, the old precept 
becoming a new one because now it has become their own 
conscious possession; and, on the other hand, that word 
presents to them that which they already had, being Chris- 
tians, as now to be a conscious end, the realization, and 
indeed perfect realization of which must be their problem 
and goal: thus this higher kind of brotherly love becomes 
after all an évtoA7 to them. What we, in our remarks 
upon John xiii. 34, saw to be a feature of the new com- 
mandment,—that it was at once a commandment and yet 
not a commandment, because springing directly from the 
impulse of the heart,—that the apostle says here expressly; 
and this, as we think, impresses on ,our exposition the seal 
of its approval. ‘Thus, as the previous words present the 
brotherly love which the apostle commends as at once an 
old and yet a new commandment, so in our verse it is pre- 
sented as a commandment, and yet again as not a command- 
ment. But this double character of the idea is designedly 
not exhibited as an antithesis,—as if it were évToAnv 
Taraav ypadw tuiv, Tadw é Kawny, as also évroAny pér, 
arnOés Se év tyiv,—but as perfectly interwoven and one. 
Hence the first time it is the wa\w, merely marking a new 
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starting-point ; the second time, the simple appositional 
clause 6 dAnGés éotuv. 

Thus ipo the complete sentence, as appended, Annis 
év avT@ Kat év tiv, there now falls a clear light,—that is, 
the brotherly love now in question as évToA) Kawi has 
been brought into the world only through the example of 
Christ, and can by us be attained only through fellowship 
with Him. Hence the apostle, by év du7@, assigns the 
reason on account of which this brotherly love was in them, 
so far as it really dwelt in their souls. 

But how it comes to pass that what in Christ is truth is 
truth also in them, the last words of the verse explain: 6te 
 oKOTLA TapayeTar Kal TO hos TO adAnOWwov HOn daiver. 
That this é67z is not declarative, and to be taken as stating 
the contents of the évToA7 xawvy, is obvious from the very 
matter of the sentence. It describes, forsooth, a purely 
objective historical fact, while the idea of évtod7 in its very 
nature contains a subjective element: I may indeed repre- 
sent a fact as at the same time involving a requirement, as 
indeed this clause shows; but a mere objective fact cannot 
as such be called an évtoA7. Thus the words simply 
announce a reason. But of what must a reason be given ? 
We might think of the évtod) xawy, and say that the 
apostle gives this command because of the fact now im- 
pressively stated: “since now the darkness recedes, the 
true light now unfolds its reality ; walk then as it becomes 
you, like téxva dwros, in this light.” The warranty for the 
precept would then be essentially parallel with that of 
Rom. xiii. 11 seq. 

Against this we have nothing really material to urge; 
but still the reason assigned is more pointed, and appears 
to us more natural also, if we refer the causal clause to the 
immediately preceding sentence, 6 éotuv adnOes ev adT@ Ka) 
év juiv, thus miking it explain how that commandment 
has its reality in us: to put it more plainly, a reason is 
given for the «ad in the words referred to. “Ye are indeed 
already under the power of the light; therefore that which 
is évy avT@ is also év duiv, and the law which I demand has 
its reality in you; but the great consideration is, that it be 
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brought into full consciousness and to its perfection.” The 
darkness is passing away, St. John writes. He does not 
add, in connection with it, év duty: the proposition is there- 
fore to be taken in its universality. The place in which 
the darkness reigns is, as we saw on ch. i., the world in its 
biblical meaning ; and with the appearing of Him who has 
overcome the world, both it and its prince are judged and 
condemned, and the power of darkness is broken. It has 
not yet passed away, but it is in the act of passing; the 
spread of the kingdom of God, and, what is equivalent to 
that, the passing away of the world, are the signature and 
the very matter of all church history. 

But alongside of this negative, the wapdyeoOa: of the 
darkness, there runs a parallel positive, ro ¢ds adnOuwov 
76n ative. This expression is a distinct remembrancer of 
John i. 4, 9, in which latter verse we find it in the same 
words; and if we add that St. John always understands by 
gas, Christ, or, as in ch. i. 5 here, God, it will commend 
itself to think of the Lord Himself as here directly signified. 
It is not a contradiction to this, that in the previous words 
the oxoria does not expressly refer to a person; for we 
have already shown on ch. i. 5 that here lies the all- 
pervading distinction, that while the light is concentrated 
in a person, the darkness never is. All goodness is in the 
power of divine light, a lesser jet from the greater Flame ; 
but all evil, while it is occasioned by Satan, is not in the 
same sense an effluence from him as the light is an out- 
beaming from God. 

Christ, however, is not called gas merely, but das adry- 
@wov: a genuine Johannaean appendage. While aA7jGea 
signifies the objective truth which is absolute fulness and 
reality, dAnOuvos signifies that a specified person is that 
which is predicated of him in the fullest possible degree. 
It is the application of the ad7j@eva to one particular question 
or point; yet so that ddnOuvds, as compared with adrnOjjs, : 
specifies the form as opposed to the matter: das adnbés 
would mean that the light is a true one, and not merely has 
the semblance of it; das anor, on the contrary, declares 
that the idea des must be taken in its full reality. The 
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true light “already” shineth: the 76 is the correlative of 
the present wapdyerae in the preceding sentence; the light 
has already commenced its activity. This clause also is 
altogether general and objective, spoken without any 
external or obvious reference to the readers. But when we 
consider that, as the cxot/a comes to manifestation in the 
xoop.0s, $0 the light developes its energy in the Bacirela 
Tov @eod; and again, that the readers are supposed to be 
év dwtt Tepuratovytes, living under the power of the light, 
— it will be clear that these general statements also specifi- 
cally indicate that the light appears.in them, that they have 
their portion in that love which is gathered up in the gas 
adrnOwor. 

How far this is the case, thus how far brotherly love can 
be exhibited as the consequence of walking in light; that 
is to say, further, how far the close of the eighth verse 
demonstrates the beginning of it; and lastly, how far the 
whole section results from the one sentence Oeos das,— 
is now the concluding question which requires summary 
answer. The collective elements of the answer lhe in the 
words of the apostle. If Christ, namely, like God, is das, 
—if His walk was a walk in love,—it is clear that fellow- 
ship with His light-nature is and must be fellowship with 
His walk in love. What inwardly, in. the subjects them- 
selves, approves itself as ad»jOea, shows itself outwardly in 
relation to other subjects as adyamn. 


VERSES 9-11. 

‘O A€yov ev TH Hot! civat, Kal Tov adeAddv adtod pucdv, 
év TH TKOTLA EoTiv Ews apt. “O ayarav Tov adedXpov avbTod, 
> n \ / N 4 > > lal By sy € \ 
eV TO port evel, Kat oKaVSaXov €V avT@ OUK €OTLVY" O 6é 
plcdy Tov adeAPdv avTod, év TH cKoTtia éotl, Kal év TH 
oKoTIQ TepiTaTel, Kal ovK olde TOD UmdyeL, OTL ) TKOTLA 
b} Up \ > NS b) la) 
éeTuprAWGE TOUS OdFarmods avTod. 

The two verses just expounded correspond, in their rela- 
tion to the whole, with the third verse of the chapter: in 
both cases the matter of the sub-section is summed up com- 
pendiously and placed at the head. The following verses, 
from ver. 7 to ver. 9, correspond, on the one hand, to 
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vers. 4, 5 within our second section; while, on the other 
hand, they run parallel with ch. i, 8-10. The thought 
presented in the preceding words is now elucidated ; but in 
the genuine Johannaean style, that of bringing out into 
prominence the constituent elements involved in the ideas 
themselves. We might well wonder that the apostle, after 
he had preparatively spoken of brotherly love with such 
solemn and plain emphasis, should now descend to the 
terseness of simple dialectical disquisition about it. But it 
is precisely here, where he has set the supreme beauty of 
brotherly love before his readers in the preceding words, 
that he now, with inexorable logic, asks the question, Art 
thou of God or not? Hast thou attained this goal or not ? 
The former of the verses is here also negative, as we have 
found to be the case always. He who saith that he is in 
the light—the expression is occasioned by the words going 
just before, 7d ds 45 dalver—and does not love: this is 
the first supposition. Fellowship with God, and with God 
as light, is ever the final goal of all the apostle’s exhorta- 
tions: hence this is placed here in the foreground. But 
here this fellowship is only asserted: in very fact there is 
hatred instead. The formal negation, un dyarday, is dis- 
placed in favour of the full positive expression puceiv. 
TLertium non datur. .Particularly in the case of brethren,” - 
and in relation to them,—for that is the question here,— 
indifference is utterly impossible. We may indeed speak 
in common life of inclinations and dislikes, but these are 
really nothing but stages of love or hatred not yet come to 
their full development or into clear consciousness. Indeed, 
the apostle does not speak of hatred in general, but of 
the most fearful and unnatural hatred: that which has our 
brethren for its object. The expression may refer to the 
aAnaoiov, to every man; but also specifically to those who 
with us are members of the body of Christ. Now, as the 
apostle in what precedes had been exhorting us so to love ® 
as Jesus loved; as he almost expressly reminds us of the 
feet-washing, and this, we know, referred, like the whole « 
section of the Gospel in which the évtod) xasvy is the sub- 
ject (ch. xiii—xvii.), to the disciples of Jesus in the strictest 
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sense, we are constrained to limit the term “ brethren” to 
the inmost circle of the Christian discipleship. But we 
should expect here, as parallel with the corresponding verse 
of the previous section, some such conclusion as pevorns 
éottv, Instead of this, the apostle lays down here, with 
keen severity, the antithesis of the mere assertion of walking 
in the light (6 Aéywv) in the words év TH oxoria éotiv éws 
dptt. The last words evidently have the emphasis. Even 
yet: so much and so long as he nevertheless declares the 
contrary ; or, probably with more correctness: even yet, 
although the true light already shines and the darkness is 
wearing away. 

Now for the obverse of all this. He that loveth his © 
brother—here also, as in ch.i. 9, the direct antithesis is 
not formally indicated, but to the feeling of the reader it 
is thereby all the more emphatic—abideth in the light.¢ 
Assuredly this light is not kindled in him by brotherly 
love; but this latter is itself the result of the etvas év TO 
got. But as, in the natural life, life itself is the condition 
._ of all living activities, and is then by these activities con- 
firmed and strengthened, so it is in this case. Hence the 
expression wéverv. By the side of this positive benediction 
of the ayarav trols ddedpovs there runs a negative: oxdv- 
darov év avT@ ove éotw, But the question, very difficult 
of decision, arises, whether the offence has for its object the 
ayarrav itself or the brethren,—that is, whether the believer 
has no occasion of his own sin in himself, or is not to be 
an occasion of sinning to his brother. There are weighty 
reasons on both sides. In favour of the former is the 
strong consideration, that throughout the whole section the 
subject is how every individual is to secure his own salva- 
tion, not how he may effect or influence his brethren’s. 
And this view of it would yield a good meaning, As all 
sin is egoism, he who in love walks as Christ walked has 
no longer any impulse of sin within him ; every temptation 
to sin is restrained by the habitual stream of love from 
issuing in act. On the other hand, in favour of the second 
meaning is the consistent usage of the New Testament, 
which without exception regards oxdvSadov as the offence 
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or cause of stumbling which may be put in the way of 
others. And when we reflect with what solemn earnestness 
our Lord, in St. Matthew and St. Luke, threatens those who 
are the cause of offence, it is evident that in fact there is a 
higher blessing in being exempt from cause of stumbling 
in our fellow-Christians. And with this agrees our experi- 
ence, that lovelessness on our part is wont to occasion sin 
in others beyond anything else; and the doctrine of St. 
Peter, that we by well-doing, or by expressions of love, 
may stop the mouths of ignorant men. Consequently, we 
may well temporarily decide for this latter interpretation, 
without, however, being able positively to refute the other. 
Just as in the second sub-section of the first section, the 
second of our present one also consists of three clauses ; 
and the third (ver. 11) is here, as there, more full and more 
forcible than the preceding ones. He that hateth his 
brother not only zs in darkness,—that was also already in 
the péver of the ninth verse,—but the darkness rules all the 
actions of his life, wepurare? év 7H ocxotia; and, forsooth, 
as his way is wrapped in darkness, his goal also is hidden 
from him, ov« oide rod bays. Now, when a verb of 
motion like vwdyew is connected with a mod, that is, with 
an adverb of rest, corresponding to év with a dative, two 
points are made emphatic: as well the movement to an 
end as also the result of it. And what is the goal to which 
the hating man moves without knowing it? Generally, it 
is quite right to explain that he knows not to what a depth 
of sinful ruin he may be driven down by means of his 
hatred. But it is simpler and more exact to take the 
oxoria itself as his goal. The persons in question say, and 
that without conscious hypocrisy, that they are in the light ; 
and precisely through this ignorance as to their own con- 
dition, as to the way in which they are found, they are 
blinded also as to the goal, which is again no other than 
darkness. And how comes it that they so absolutely know 
not this sure end of all? The same darkness hath blinded 
their eyes. ’"OfOar0s is not the “ natural power of appre- 
hension,” the intellectual eye in the ordinary sense; but in 
the New Testament style it is the organ by means of which 
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man becomes susceptible to the powers of light and dark- 
ness compassing him about, this being altogether distinet 
from the mere understanding. According as it is determined 


in its function by the one or the other, is the whole man ~ 


light or darkness. Finally, let us not fail to observe the 
progression in the last three verses: ver. 9 has only one 
predicate in the conclusion, ver. 10 has two, ver. 11 three. 


VERSES 12-14. 


Tpddo tpiv, texvia, brs adbéwvtar dyiv ai dpapriar Sid 
TO dvona avtod. Tpadw tyiv, watépes, btu éyvekate Tov 
am apyhs ypddw tiv, veavioxor, OTL veviKnKaTe TOV 
movnpov. "Eyparba tyiv, radia, btu éyvdxate Tov Tatépa. 
"Eypaya oul, TAT Epes, OTe eyvoonare Tov aT apis’ eypanpa 
ype, VEavICKOL, OTL toxupol €oTe, Kab 6 Rayos TOU Ocod €v 
Upp [EVEL, Kat VEVLKNKATE TOV TOUNpOV. 

The position of the three following verses in the organism 
of the Epistle cannot be determined before we have exa- 
mined their meaning somewhat in detail, and made it clear 
to our minds. The apostle addresses himself to his readers 
in a sixfold appeal; but the meaning of this depends in 
some measure on the right reading in ver. 13. If the 
Textus receptus in that verse is correct, ypadw dtuiv 
ma.dia, it is inevitably necessary to connect this ypado 
with the ypd¢w of the three previous clauses; but in that 
case the zavd/a must, in contradistinction from the watépes 
and veavicxor of the two former members, be understood 
of actual children, so that the apostle would be supposed 
to address three several classes of age. But the external 
evidence is very strong in favour of the other reading, 
éyparpa tiv aaudia. In that case the clause no longer 
belongs to the preceding, but to the following; and we have 
three denominations of the readers in parallel and contrast: 
on the one hand, texvia, watépes, and veavioxos bound 
together by ypddw; and, on the other hand, maida, 
Tatépes, veavioxos bound together by éypaya. But then 
it is further obvious that by wasdia and texvia children are 
not meant in the sense of physical age; all the readers are 
thus classed together as a whole, asin ch, ii. 1. The very 
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order seems at once to indicate this. If actual children 
had been intended, the apostle would certainly have 
arranged the terms in natural order, either advancing from 
the youngest to the eldest, or taking the inverted line; but 
to mention children first, then the fathers, and then again 
young men, has in it something inharmonious. To this may 
be added that, supposing children generally in physical age 
to have been meant, the antithesis to the veavioxo: would 
require us to think of little children; but neither were 
these present in the Christian assembly, for which the 
Epistle was primarily designed, nor can they be supposed 
to have been in a position to understand the apostle’s 
missive. Thus, then, the apostle addresses the whole church 
twice in the first place, and then turns to the older and 
younger among them with special exhortation: whether 
older and younger in a physical sense must be as yet left 
undetermined. 

Then, further, the sixfold 67c in the foreground requires 
explanation: the question being whether it gives the matter 
of the ypd¢o, or the reason assigned for it. The latter is 
decidedly the right view. An emphatic assertion of the 
good degree, the xaos Babuds, which the church had pur- 
chased to itself, is not the substance of the Epistle; nor 
could it be such, unless the document had been meant to 
be a letter of consolation against undue despondency, or an 
epistle of commendation. But it is most manifestly neither 
of these. So then we must take 67s as causative: pre- 
cisely because the churches were in the enjoyment and in 
the labour of faith, the apostle writes to them the letter 
before us. He does not teach the elements of Christianity ; 
but it is his design to lay the finishing touches on their 
perfection, and bring to maturity the Trnpwcts of their 
xapa. 

What the apostle says to the church as a whole in his 
first clause, ver. 12,—that he writes to them under the 
supposition that they were already partakers of the for- 
giveness of sins,—appears not to be in harmony with ch. 
ii. 1, 2, where he mentions this forgiveness of sins as the 
object of his writing. In fact, this contradiction is the 
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same as in the eighth verse, where the apostle lays that 
down as an évroAy which he in the same breath acknow- 
ledges they had already realized; no other than what per- 
vades the whole Epistle, which everywhere presupposes 
Christianity in the hearers and yet teaches it. It is precisely 
this relation, this substructure of the whole Epistle, which 
explains why St. John writes nothing new, and yet writes 
the old as being new: his presupposition and his object 
are one and the same. And the forgiveness of sins’ he 
presupposes more definitely as having been dua 70 dvopa 
avtov. That the pronoun here refers to Christ, must be 
taken for granted because of the dua cwm accus., “on 
account of.” But the name might generally be explained 
as the revelation of His person, as the name which the 
Lord by His deeds has made for Himself; but it may also 
refer to that name of Christ of which mention had been 
made, and the idea inherent in which was in the apostle’s 
immediate memory, Ps adnOwedv. The Lord, who is light, 
and came to bring light into the world, has for the sake of 
this His name vouchsafed us forgiveness. 

If we have not missed the meaning of the texvia, as 
referring, namely, to the whole church, it will be thereby 
firmly established that the two specific utterances in regard 
to the marépes and the veavicxos are simply deductions 
from the immediately preceding general clause. Now the 
forgiveness of sin has two aspects: on the one hand, it pro- 
duces a strong warfare against sin, and that in the order of 
time is its first result; on the other hand, it assures a 
deeper knowledge of the Saviour through whom so great a 
benefit has been obtained and is continuously appropriated. 
This latter stage is not reached without some experience of 
the Christian life; it is the point of contest with sin, and 
therefore belongs rather, or belongs in a higher degree, to 

1The form 2@éwv»re, is grammatically difficult. But in Suidas, Hiym. ex 
Herodiano, gram. Bekk. 470, 15, there is for 2¢:7*« a Doric and even Attic 
form vouched, from which d¢edxamev and 2¢ewxéves have sprung; similarly, 
the Pass. in inscript. Arcad. in the imperative form z¢<éeéw. All this leads 
to the assumption of an extended form £4 instead of the common éw, against 


the formation of which nothing can be grammatically urged. Comp. on the 
passages quoted, Steph. Zhes. I. p. 2662. 
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the later period of the Christian course. For, all knowledge 
of the Lord which may be supposed to spring from any- 
thing besides a warfare for the more and more perfect 
appropriation of the redeeming work of Christ, would be 
merely theoretic knowledge, and dead therefore in its rela- 
tion to the true Christian life. The apostle here gives 
prominence to this second aspect of the matter; and the 
reason is that he will begin with the fathers, who naturally 
assumed the more important place in the Christian church 
and in any allusion to its members. The expressions 
matépes and veavicxot must not be referred to merely 
intellectual stages of advancement: the second of the words 
will not allow this, as being entirely unsuitable. At the 
same time, it may be naturally supposed that the elders, 
who had of course occupied their place longer in the Chris- 
tian church, and had more experience of life, were also 
intellectually more mature than the younger. 

When the apostle presupposes that the elders had known 
Tov am apyxhs, the connection requires us to understand 
this of our Lord Christ alone. The strongest argument is 
not that the first words of the Epistle, 6 jv am’ dapyijs, as 
also the beginning of the Gospel, contain similar descrip- 
tions of the Son; but that the forgiveness of sins empha- 
sized in the previous verse, Sua To dvoya Xpictov, suggests 
at once rather the knowledge of the Son than the knowledge 
of the Father. The young men, on the contrary, have 
overcome the wicked one; they have successfully withstood 
his peOodeiars (Eph. vi. 11). The thought seems to enter 
here without any point of connection and unprepared for. 
Forgiveness of sins had been mentioned in the first chapter 
and in the beginning of the second: what, however, of the 
movnpos and the victory over hin? But when we come 
to remember that the cxor/a, as in antithesis to the light, 
was a prominent idea in the previous paragraphs, and that 
it is this wicked one who has the é£ovcla tod cKotous, we 
shall not after all find the present mention of him so 
entirely isolated. That this victory over the enemy is 
described in the perfect tense, is not to be regarded as 
meaning that the victory was determined or finally settled 
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and ended: it simply draws a conclusion from the already 
past life of the young men. 

With the third member of the thirteenth verse the second 
triad of addresses begins. The most striking difference we 
encounter is the changed éypaya; which is all the more 
important a difference because of the general similarity in 
the contents of the two triads. The essentially identical 
substance of the two sub-sections makes it evident that the 
apostle’s aim is to lay down in the most emphatic way 
possible the general fact of the Christian life and of the 
Christian knowledge in the churches. Hence it seems at 
once obvious to take the repetition of the verb in the sense 
of confirmation or additional assurance, in some distant 
analogy with the 6 yéypada yéypada, John xix. 22: “I 
write unto you, and I assert it again that for these reasons 
I write to you;” essentially if not formally the same 
repetition is presented here as in Phil. iv. 4, yaipere, madw 
€p® yalpere. But after all, this only accounts for the simple 
repetition generally, and does not explain the preterite form 
of the verb. We do not read, as we might expect, ypada 
Kal jwadw ypadw. It is hardly admissible to refer the 
preterite to the first part of the Epistle now finished, and 
the preceding present to the whole of the Epistle itself,— 
“ | write unto you generally for these reasons, and for them 
have specially written the previous words,’—because, first, 
the perfect yéypada would have been the more obvious 
form, and secondly, we should naturally expect the order to 
be inverted: “I have written what precedes under this 
presupposition, as indeed my whole Epistle proceeds from 
it.” Nor will it help the case to refer the éypaya to 
earlier writings of St. John, such as the Gospel; for in that 
case there would certainly have been some such appendage 
as “I write to you now, as I have written to you before.” 
Nothing remains, then, but that we refer as well the éypayra 
as the ypd¢w to the entire Epistle lying before us ; in which 
case the great point is to determine why at one moment 
the apostle regards his writing as a matter of the present, 
and the next moment views it aoristically. 

Now there is certainly a good reason for this, if the 
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writer’s purpose is to reassert what he had said in the 
ypadw for the sake or in the service of some particular 
application. This distinctive application must then be 
sought in what immediately follows. The meaning would 
be: “I write to you on the ground of your Christian 
estate; as first said, I have been induced to write for this 
reason, and hence the strong injunction which I must 
address to you, “7 ayamate tov Kocpoy,” ver. 15. That, 
in fact, those following words of injunction did rest upon 
the presupposition of their Christian character needs no 
proof; for vers. 15 seq. themselves assert the conclusion~ 
that the love of the world and the love of God cannot ~ 
co-exist or tolerate each other. It might be objected that 
this “and hence,” which we have supplied in ver. 15, 
stands not in the text. But when we find in three conse- 
cutive sentences the reasons given so emphatically for pu) 
ayarady tov Kdcpov, there seems no strict necessity to 
express formally the causal relation. After ver. 14 we 
have thus to insert a colon; before ver. 13¢ not only a 
point, but a period, the close of a sub-section. “I have 
written or wrote unto you, as I have said, only on the 
supposition of your fellowship with the leght, of your 
victory over the darkness :—love not the world, for other- 
wise (ver. 150) you discredit and shame my supposition.” 
In the present ypadw the apostle has in view the passing 
act in which he is engaged; in the aorist éypaya the 
Epistle is in his mind represented as finished; he speaks 
historically of the intellectual conception of the Epistle 
which preceded the actual performance of the writing. 
Because the conception of it was perfected, and in fact its 
realization half accomplished, the apostle cowld speak of 
his letter as of an historical fact; that he actually does so 
speak has this for its reason, that his writing rests upon the 
presupposition that his readers will follow his exhortation, 
ph) ayarate Tov Koocpov. Because his letter was produced 
by these express presuppositions, the churches must on 
that very account answer to them. To sum up all: the 
preterite form has for its reason this, that the following 
injunction is presented as the necessary result of the ex- 
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pectations and presuppositions which lie at the basis of 
the Epistle. 

In this way the course of thought pursued in the portion 
of that Epistle now closed reaches the conclusion which the 
unity of its structure would lead us to expect. Ch. i. 6-10 
corresponds most exactly in its construction with ch. i. 
3-11; but for ch. ii, 1-2 we find no parallel member 
remaining. From quite a different point of view, we have 
come to the conviction that this parallel member is to be 
found here: it in fact consists of ch. ii, 12-130. The 
most important difference between these two parallels is 
this, that ch. ii. 1, 2 recapitulates only one half of its 
theme in the arrangement; while, on the other hand, ch. 
ii, 6, 12-13d not only brings in the other half, but also 
winds up the two previous sections, though its form is 
specifically determined by the second of them. With this 
parallel relation of the two periods the ypddw beginning 
each of them, ver. 1 and ver. 12, and the address to the 
church in texvia common to the two, agree. Both recapi- 
tulations or resumptions give prominence to the forgiveness 
of sins, but in a different way: the former makes it an end 
to be attained, the latter makes it the basis or reason of the 
apostle’s writing. We have already seen that the difference 
is only an apparent one; but that the form in ver. 12 is 
determined and occasioned by the thought expressed in 
ver. 8. The two clauses which enter into detail, ver. 13a 
and 6, answer admirably to the resuming purpose of the 
period. The yvaous is in ch. ii. 3 the first fundamental 
thought of the second sub-section; hence it is taken up 
again, not, however, as the knowledge of the Father, as in 
ch. ii. 3, but as that of the Son, for throughout ch. ii. 6 seq. 
the knowledge of God has been specifically defined as the 
knowledge of Christ. And the idea of the victory over the 
wicked one is contained, ch. ii. 8, in the clause 7 oxotia 
mapaystat Kal Td dads dn halves, which, to those who know 
the Gospel of St. John, includes the notion of a contest 
between light and darkness, God and Satan. 

Thus with the éypaya of ver. 13c¢ there begins an 
altogether new section of the Epistle, which first of all 
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resumes the presuppositions of the apostle uttered at the 
close of the first part, in order to carry them onwards ‘to 
further uses. But, after the Johannaean manner, this 
resumption takes place not in exactly the same words. 
In the place of the forgiveness of sins, which was 
attributed to the church as a whole in ver. 12, comes in 
here the knowledge of the Father. When we mark that 
in the section commenced with these words the ypioua 
from God, and the knowledge of the truth thus guaranteed, 
forms the conclusive particular in the apostle’s argumenta- 
tion, that the whole subject is the separation from the 
antichrists, and the marks by which they are to be 
known, it is very evident why the apostle describes fellow- 
ship with God under the precise aspect of the knowledge of 
the Father. This knowledge of the Father falls in ver. 14 
again into two elements: the knowledge of the Son, and 
victory over the evil one. Like the forgiveness of sins, the 
knowledge of God also has two sides, one more theoretic 
and the other more practical; yet so that the former is the 
foundation or presupposal of the latter. The latter is the 
conflict against sin resting upon the knowledge of the 
good and holy will of God; and it is pre-eminently ascribed 
to the young men. They are, in virtue of their knowledge 
of God, or, more strictly, in virtue of their living insight 
into His nature as light, éoyvpo/: the knowledge that 
they stand not alone, but that the strength of the light 
works in them, and on them, and for them, makes them 
strong; further, the Adyos tod Ocod abides in them, the 
living and effectual message of Jesus Christ and about 
Jesus Christ, the concrete substance of the yvaous tod 
matpos, has found a place in them; and, finally, through 
this divine power, which lies in the divine word, they have 
maintained a victorious contest against the darkness and 
its prince. On the other hand, the yvdous tod mwarpos has 
also a more theoretical side; the repose of age and the 
experience of the Christian life have matured this in the 
fathers. They have known tov dm’ apyjjs, that is, accord- 
ing to the explanation already given, the Son of God. The 
general fellowship with God, with the light, is specialized 
1 JOHN. G 
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into fellowship with the Saviour; he who knoweth God 
knoweth Him in His Son, who has said, “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” 


VERSE 15. 

Mh dyardate tov Koopov, und Ta év TO Koopo’ édv TES 
ayaTd Tov Koopoyv, OVK ExTW 4 Ayan TOD TaTpOS év AUTO. 

Vers. 13d, 14 have laid the foundation of what now 
follows. The apostle has written only on the presup- 
position of their estate of Christian life and knowledge as 
just described: thus results for the churches the require- 
ment to correspond with this presupposition ; and this can 
be only through their absolute abnegation of the power of 
darkness and withdrawal from it. Hitherto the apostle 
has spoken positively on the whole; the negative clauses 
have been introduced only for the clearing of the thought. 
But now the order is inverted. No longer is the nature of 
Kowevia Tod pwtos the matter of his theme, but the nature 
of the cxotia. Now, in order to warn them against all 
and every fellowship with darkness, the author exhibits in 
concreto the form in which the darkness presents itself, 
where its kingdom is to be found, and therefore against 
what the Christ has to defend Himself. Hence, in the 
place of the more abstract and general idea of darkness, 
comes in the more concrete idea of the xéopmos, which is 
then again resolved into its elements and further developed. 
Sxotia and Kdcuos have the same substantial contents; 
but, while cxotéa is the animating principle, xcdapos is the 
domain in which this principle works ; and they are related 
to each other as the soul and the body; the k«édcpos 
becomes «dopo through the cxoréa manifesting itself in it. 
Everything, however, is subjected to the power of darkness 
which generally is on earth, so far as it has not been 
renewed by grace; thus not only the world of mankind 
belongs to the xécos; the émiOupia ris capKds, which is 
presently mentioned as an element of the xdcpos, does not 
always spring absolutely from man; the whole region of 
created things, as described in Gen. i. 2 seq., is subjected 
to sin, But, on the other hand, mankind belongs also to 
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the xdcpos, because mankind is absolutely and throughout 
entangled in sin. The counterpart of the xdcpos, as the 
kingdom of darkness, is that of the light, the Bacurela tod 
@cod, the limits of which in the divine ordination and its 
final goal are precisely the same as those of the «écpos, 
that is to say, the whole domain of the creation. 

Thus between xocpos and Bacirela tod Oeod. there is 
precisely the same relation as there is in a narrower sphere 
between two similar antitheses or counterparts. Japa, to 
wit, is a voz media, the corporeity of man purely of itself, 
apart from the power dominating in it. But odpé is that 
o@pa so far as it is thoroughly penetrated and swayed by 
sinful powers ; so far as it is, on the other hand, filled with 
divine energies, it is called a new or glorified body. Just 
so in regard to our present counterpart ideas. The vox 
media, which here corresponds to the capa, is ) yh Kat TO 
TAnpOWa avTHs, Ps, xxiv., the «rious, Rom. viii. 19. So 
far as this sum of created things is interpenetrated and 
swayed by the powers of darkness, it is called xocpos; so 
far as it is, on the other hand, filled and animated by 
divine energies, it is called the new heaven and the new 
earth. | 

With the injunction not to love tov kécpov is connected 
the further injunction not to love ta év 76 Koop. Two 
explanations may be given of this. It were most obvious 
to understand by it the objects present in the world, the 
things which collectively make up the idea of the Kxoapos. 
But that would involve tautology. If it was the apostle’s 
mind to make emphatic that we should love neither the 
world in general nor anything in particular belonging it, 
the expression chosen would not have been appropriate 

for that thought; instead of ra év 7H Koop, it ought to 
have been pndev tav év TH Koop, or something like it. 
However, the following verse makes it quite impossible to 
understand by ta €v 7 Koop the particular objects 
existing in the world. That is to say, when ver. 16 
begins with wav 70 év 7@ Koop, it is manifest that this 
expression is equivalent to our Ta €v TO Koowm: what in 
the one case is comprehended in the neuter plural is in the 
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second case reduced to unity by the wav. But when we 
vead, further, that the émiOuula tis oapxds and tev 
6pOarpar, as also the adalovela tod Biov, are the wav TO 
év TS Kdopn@, we have given to us a fingerpost for the true 
interpretation of our expression. Those three terms are 
obviously not individual objects in the world, but the 
ethical quality adherent to those objects. It is true that 
émuOuuia might express not the desire itself, but by 
metonymy the objects of the desire; yet the addition 
Ths capkes, and still more trav 6¢0adpev, demands the 
former meaning; and certainly dAafovela can only be 
referred to an ethical subjective quality. Accordingly, we 
are not permitted to interpret the wav 1d év TO Kdope, 
and by consequence Ta év TO Koopg, of the objects which 
constitute the xocyos. As in the expression, “that which 
is in man,” we may understand not merely the individual 
attributes that are found in him, but also the characteristic 
quality which marks and expresses his whole life and 
nature; so also in our expression, “that which is in the 
world,” we may understand the element that makes the 
world to be world, its fundamental determination and 
inmost nature. And this idea, as it comes out of the con- 
text, admirably fits into the context. That which makes 
the world into the xdcpos, with the New Testament 
meaning, is not any one object in it, but the sinful power 
inhering in all and pervading its collective whole. Thus 
the apostle says: Love not the world, the whole circle of 
objects comprised in it; and also love not—the pndé is thus 
as often ascensive in meaning—that which is in the world 
as its kernel and pith. The appended clause brings out 
and makes prominent that which makes the love of the 
world sin. 

Before, however, St. John more closely in ver. 16 defines 
and specifies the general phrase Ta év TO Kooy, he indicates 
in the second half of ver. 15 how it is that the love of the 
world cannot accord with the presupposition of a Christian 
walk which gave him his reason for writing,—that is to say, 
because the love of the world and the love of God are 
absolutely incompatible. He says, dydan tod matpos: for 
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internal reasons we may decide against the reading Q@ecod. 
This, indeed, appears at the first glance better to correspond 
with the general word xécyos, and therefore was by some 
transcriber involuntarily substituted for the watpds, which 
seemed to him without any point of connection. But, in 
fact, ver. 14 itself, as the fundamental beginning of one 
section, sprang from the éyvaxévas tov tatépa, and it is 
with allusion to that the apostle here resumes this word: 
“the fellowship in which I supposed you to exist ye do 
not then possess; and my letter does not at all apply to 
you.” Moreover, this reference back to the fundamental 
idea of ver. 14 establishes clearly that the dydan tod 
matpos here does not denote the love of God to us, but our 
love to God. 


VERSE 16. 


“Ori may TO ev TO Koouw, } éTiOvula Ths capKos, Kal 4h 
éemilupia tav odOarpav, Kal 4 addalovela tod Blov, ovK 
éotw x Tod TaTpos, GAN ex TOD Kocpov oti. 

Very noteworthy and strictly Johannaean is the method 
of establishing the thought thus uttered, with which is at 
the same time connected a further explanation of the idea 
Ta é€v T® Koco. The former takes the form of an em- 
phatic repetition of what had been said, while the conse- 
quences involved in the matter itself are now brought out 
more tersely. This is the apostle’s genuine method of 
demonstration. When we closely examine the thoughts 
themselves, we find that, first of all, he specifies the con- 
tents of wav rd &v 76 xécum by the three definitions 
already mentioned, émiOupia ths capKos, ériOupia Tov 
dp0arpov, dralovela tov Biov. In the form we have a 
trichotomy, which, however, resolves itself into two parts, 
as the éiOuuia is developed in two directions. The 
relation of the dAafovela to the émiOupia is easily per- 
ceptible: the latter presupposes a want, the former a 
possession ; they are related as the desire for enjoyment, 
and the enjoyment of what is desired, but in such a way 
that the egoistic element is prominent. The ddrafovela 
is not enjoyment in itself, but as connected with proud 
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contempt for others; and, in harmony with this, the 
érOupia is not desiring in itself, but the desiring of what 
does not belong to me, the envying of others for the sake ~ 
of self, though this may be an unconscious sentiment. J 
will have, and I as in contrast with others (aXaGoveia). 

But not ériOupia and adafoveia alone are spoken of: 
they take a definite form. The desire is partly that of the 
flesh, partly that of the eyes. It is obvious that the eyes 
refer rather to an intellectual, psychical element of enjoy- 
ment; the flesh rather to enjoyment in the physical 
domain. With this it is connected that the flesh seeks 
rather active enjoyments, in which it is itself not merely 
the means of that enjoyment, but also the subject that 
enjoys; while the eye can only take up objects external 
and alien, and is viewed only as the medium of enjoyment. 
Active and therefore more sensual, passive and therefore 
more psychical, enjoyments are thus distinguished by the 
apostle. A similar isolating specification of the eye, which, 
however, one might say is already subjoined under the 
notion of odp&, but by which it gains a more independent 
position, we find in Matt. vi. 22. There the eye is set 
over against the whole body ; and in such a way that its 
characteristic quality conditions that of the whole body. 
But this view of the matter is here, in conformity with the 
connection, left altogether out of view. 

Similarly, the term adafovela is more closely defined by 
the genitive tod Biov. St. John uses this word only once 
more, ch. iii. 17, but in both passages, as throughout the 
New Testament, with definite distinction from fw, That 
is to say, like the verb Auow of 1 Pet. iv. 2,—a drat 
Neyouevov in the New Testament,—the noun signifies only 
the external life of man as belonging to the material world, 
which is sustained by eating and drinking; on the other 
hand, the fw refers ever to the personality of life, the 
spiritual being of the man, thus forming a contrast to Bios: 
passages such as Luke xii. 15, xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xv. 9, and 
Jas. iv. 14, are no exceptions to this rule. But both @vos 
and 7 occur, each in its several sphere as just indicated, 
with a twofold reference. As fw7 now describes the 
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natural personal life, and now that life as filled with the 
divine eternal life; so Bios is sometimes used generally of 
the natural life in itself, and sometimes of the powers which 
fill and sustain it,—that is, of the sustentation of life. In 
ch, iii 17 it is to be understood without doubt in the 
latter sense: how here, is a question. The passage of 
this same Epistle just mentioned would recommend us to 
attach to it here the same narrower meaning; but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing in this passage to indicate 
such a restriction, while such a restriction of the idea is 
not in harmony with the context, which points to the 
widest possible interpretation. ® Not only rich nourishment, 
but all the good of the present external life, high position, 
money, honour, and the like, give sustentation to the 
aravovela. But the word Bios is chosen, because the life 
of the natural man is after all only a purely external life. 
As the natural man is called odp£, although he has also 
, the natural human spirit, because the flesh has the 
y dominion, and even the most seemingly spiritual interests 
stand in the long run under the empire of corporeity im- 
pregnated with sin; so the whole life is here called Bios, 
because the pride and exultation in honour, personal con- 
sideration, and other apparently spiritual things, are in 
* reality nothing but the same hanging on and cleaving to 
the things of the created, material world, although in 
another form. As selfishness may sometimes deny itself, 
and postpone its pleasure, and appear as self-renunciation ; 
so the adalovela may sometimes assume the forms of a 
higher life, although it fundamentally springs from the 
odpé and its life, the Bios. Now this double desire and 
this pride are said to be wav 76 év 76 kdopo. Or may 
they be only examples of what is in the world, individual 
examples of the way in the beginning of the verse? In 
favour of this it may be said that the dependence on false 
teachers, presently spoken of, certainly belongs to the 
xocpos; while yet it cannot be dovetailed into the 
specimens here adduced. But that would be unsound 
argument. For the anti-Christian nature is not inde- 
pendent of the drafoveia and the éwiOupia; it is only the 
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concrete form.into which these run, and it grows out of 
them directly. All else that may be mentioned is only the 
development of these germs. 

But that we may exhibit in all their clearness the 
thoughts of the apostle, we must once more return and 
fasten our thought upon the idea of the cdcpos. We have 
seen that the creation and all it contains is not of itself 
called xocpos, but only as it is determined by sin and 
impregnated by sinful forces. This sinful characteristic 
does not inhere in itself, but it becomes partaker of it 
through the fact that man makes it the instrument of his 
sin. Hence also its nature and essence is presented as a 
subjective one; the df@adwoi and capé which desire belong 
to man, and the Bios is the sphere in which the man 
absorbs that from the earthly creation which he had taken 
into his service, and has consequently also a subjective side. 
But in any case, the desire and the pride itself which 
proceeds from the eyes, the flesh, the life, is absolutely and 
altogether something subjective. Accordingly, the proper 
ground and substance of the idea «cécpos lie not in the 

- things of the world, but in man, who uses them. But 
when, on the other hand, it is said that this desire and this 
pride are éx Tod Kécpov, the opposite seems to hold good ; 

<sin seems to be transferred to created things, and from them 
sinful desires and sinful pride seem to take their rise, and 
come into men. And this view we find elsewhere in 
Scripture. In Rom. viii. 19, 20, patasorns is ascribed to 
the irrational creature, which longs to be freed from it, 
and a Sovreia tis POopas under which it groans. And 
this, like much else in the Scriptures of the Old and the 
New Testaments, leads us to the thought of a change or 
depravation of the creature through sin. The world, which 
stood in no original contact with evil, is not only depraved 
by man in individual cases, or in virtue of specific sinful 
acts, but, as the originally sinless body of man was not 
only made into the organ of sin, but in consequence of sin 
evil so penetrated and pervaded it that it on its side also 
influences and makes sinful the spiritual life of man; so 
~ also the whole earthly creation has been drawn into the 
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_—kingdom of darkness, and exercises now a depraving in- 
fluence on man, who had previously corrupted it. Man 
originally, or, more specifically, the flesh and the eye, lusted, 
and he perverted the creature to the service of pride; 
as the result of this, the world is so pervaded with sin, that 
out of itself now the lust that covets it and the provoca- 
tion to pride proceed. The émiOupia and adafoveia, which 
originally sprang from man, now proceed from the world, 
and thereby it becomes in the scriptural sense the xocpos ; 
thereby all that is the 7d év Té xécpy, the evil principle 
filling the creature, may be said to come é« Tod kdcpov. 
And it is this very thing that it is the apostle’s purpose to 
emphasize in one verse: he has said in the verse preceding 
that love to the world and to that which is in it, as its 
moving principle, cannot consist with the love of God. 
The evidence thus lies in the progression from that which 
is év TO nosp to the ek Tod Kdcpov. The difference of 
origin between love of God and love of the world affirms 
and establishes the all-pervading and ineffaceable oppo- 
sition between the two for all time and for all stages of 
development. 


VERSE 17. 


Kal 6 xdcpos mapdayetar, cat 7 ériOupla adtod: 6 8é 
Towov TO OéAnpa Tod Oeod, péver eis TOv aidva. 

The thought is assuredly carried onward by the intro- 
duction of a new element in ver. 17 ; but it is questionable 
whether the idea of ver. 16 or that of ver. 15 is developed 
further. If that of ver. 16, then we have here a second 
reason given for ver. 15: the love of God and the love of 
the world cannot agree together, because, first (ver. 16), 
their origin is diametrically opposite ; because, secondly 
(ver. 17), their end is equally diverse. Nevertheless, it 
seems more appropriate to regard it as developing ver. 15: 
love not the world (ver. 15a) ; for, first (vers. 150, 16), the 
love of the world is incompatible with the love of God ; 
and, secondly (ver. 17), ye would, loving it, perish with the 
world, while obedience towards God brings eternal life as 
its result. The mapdyeo@at, which is here asserted con- 
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cerning the world, is not absolutely identical with that 
which in ver. 8 is predicated of the cxoria, although 
xdcpos and oxotia are, as we have seen, equivalent ideas. 
It was said in that verse that in the present state the 
darkness is, in virtue of the appearance of the true light, — 
in process of passing away ; this, therefore, is a fact stated. 
But here it is asserted that the world in itself pertains 
to transitoriness, and this denotes an internal quality or 
characteristic. That which turns away from the light is 
on that account devoted to inevitable ruin; for only the 
as is the fa) tHv avOporav. But this germ of death, 
existing in it potentially from the beginning, comes into 
actuality when the light strikes upon it with its full power ; 
for, as it produces life where the germs of life are, so it 
produces death where they are not. 

And with the world passes away also its essential nature, 
H émiOvpia avtod. This, in harmony with the connection, 
does not mean the desire towards the world, but the 
desire resting or abiding in the world, and constituting its 
signature and mark. How it is in very deed the nature of 
the world appears most clearly from the antithesis, the 
movety TO Oé\nua tod Oeod. The lust here is the life 
creaturely which makes itself independent. According to 
the original divine ordinance, there should be no individual 
desire personal to self, no knowledge or will of our own, 
but only a will responsive to what God wills. Hence the 
idea, OéAnpa tod Ocod, does not by any means enter here 
without introduction ; it is the necessary antithesis of the 
émcOuula after the creaturely life which would constitute 
itself independent. But with the world its own desire must 
cease. That is precisely the condemnation, that the possi- 
bility of sinning ceases because the material of its activity 
is taken away from sin; and so, the é\nywa tod Ocod not 
being the power of life in the man, his existence becomes 
a fearful waste, devoid of all substantial contents. But it 
is far otherwise if the divine will has become my will; 
because the willing of God is infinite, an inexhaustible 
spring of ever new invigoration and confirmation of life, 
consequently to the life of the man who makes God’s will 
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his own there is given an infinite matter, a never-ceasing 
series of aims and problems; and therefore he péver els Tov 
ai@va, There is hardly another example of the trans- 
formation of Greek ideas by Christianity equally suggestive 
with that given by the word aiwv. While the Hebrew 
nbiy, translated, as is well known, by this aidy, signifies at 
least, in its proper original meaning, the dark futurity, lost 
in the distance, aiwy originally referred simply to the 
limited and definitely measured continuance of a certain 
period (aevum). The New Testament has not only given it 
the meaning of a long continuance,—a meaning it had 
obtained also in classical Greek,—but it has used it to | 
express the idea of timelessness. 

As in the previous section of the Epistle, ch. u. 3-11, 
the apostle adopts the course of starting from altogether 
general ideas (at évtoAal tod Oeod), and then lighting on 
the specific commandment of brotherly love, so also it is 
here. In what immediately precedes he has treated of the 
Koapos as the opposite generally to the kingdom of light; 
he now passes over to the development and potentiality 
which the «écyos has received in consequence of the 
appearance of the das adAnOwov,—that is to say, he pro- 
ceeds to the expression of anti-Christianity. For most 
certainly the light has, according to ch. ii. 8, the power to 
bring about the passing away of darkness; but that takes 
place only through the fact that first of all the xoopos 
developes its enmity to the light to the utmost extreme, 
and reveals itself as perfectly dark. As sin becomes: 
through the law exceeding sinful, or sin in reality, so the 
darkness becomes truly dark through the contrast to the 
perfect light. It is precisely through its own internal 
development and energizing that the darkness in very truth 
puts an end to itself. 


VERSE 18. 


TlaSia, éoxdtn dpa éoti Kai, Kaos jKovoaTe Gre Oo 
*"Avtixpiatos epxetat, Kat vov avtixpioTow ToAAOl yeryo- 
vacow’ dev yweoKkopev OTL eoxdTn Mpa éoTiy. 

This is the general relation of the following verses 
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to those which precede. They are closely attached to 
ver. 17. The exhortation to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world is all the more urgent, because the final 
decision and separation is immediately before the door. 
And this thought of the solemnity of the time, which 
makes it doubly necessary wy ayarav Tov Kocpoy, Moves 
the apostle with all the vehemence of his love to appeal to 
the churches ; hence the repeated address, mravdia. 

« Tt is the last hour.” What is it this expression would 
say? "Eoxdtn dpa is not a phrase current in the New 
Testament, though with the same meaning we have éoyatat 
Auépar, Acts xi. 17, 2 Tim. iii, 11, Jas. v. 3; or éoxyarov 
Tov tywepav, Heb, i. 1, Jude 18, 2 Pet. iii. 3, as well as 
kaipos éoxatos, 1 Pet. i. 3. These expressions correspond 
collectively to the Old Testament phrase O50 NMS, as 
partly a comparison of the Septuagint, partly the quotation 
in Acts ii. 17, will show ; but it is the expression éoyarov 
Tov yepov which formally and most exactly answers to 
the Hebrew. The precise meaning which the phrase in 
question bears is very various, no doubt, when understood 
in concreto. Whilst in Gen. xlix. the taking possession of 
the promised land is indicated by the end of the days, the 
same expression in Mie. iv. and Isa. il. points to the time 
of Christ’s first manifestation, and in 1 Pet. i. 5 it refers to 
eternity. This variety of interpretation must be explained 
by the fact that Holy Scripture everywhere knows only a 
dichotomy in this matter of times: the period of the intro- 
ductory preparations of salvation and that of its consum- 
mation. The latter is in the Old Testament denoted by 
DY NMS, 

Now, every new period, every important event in the 
history of the kingdom of God, contains a new germ of final 
development, a marked progress towards the end. When 
the eye looks into the future, those new potencies in that 
future strike it first which are not yet contained in the 
present, and in consequence of which it believes that with 
the new period the final development will enter. If the 
predicted period has actually come, then to those who live 
in it the new elements, the germs of development, recede 
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further into the future, and the imperfect and unaccom- 
plished which still lingers in it assumes its worst form and 
in the clearest light. And hence the new period will come 
to be reckoned in with the first of the two halves of time, 
and the 6257 NMS will retire back into the futurity. Both 
views have accordingly their full justification. Every age, 
looked at from the past, belongs to the end; looked at 
from the present, it belongs to the beginning. The present 
has never an eye for the procedures and gradual growth of 
things in the time following; it has no eye but for the 

unity of the future end. The manifoldness in this distant 
goal, which is to be unfolded in sequences of events, is 
hidden from its view. So Jacob beholds the possession of 
the holy land and the future of the Messiah in one great 
picture: to him both belong to the éoxydrais yépars. 

When the land was laid waste, the germ which was in that 
fulfilment receded further, and the development of the end 
passed into a later futurity. Thus the earlier prophet 
beheld deliverance from the captivity as one with the final 
deliverance through the Messiah ; and though it was re- 
vealed to Daniel how long was the interval between these, 
the entire prophecy of the Old Testament, down to Malachi 
and even the time of Christ, nevertheless combined together 
in one vision the incarnation of God and the coming to 
judgment, the 8713) ra Oi of Mal. iv. as the D’o"7 NAN, 

It must not seem strange, then, if, in harmony with all 
this, the New Testament mratics further back the éoyatas 
jéepar, and understands them of the second appearance of 
Christ. This is decisively the case in 1 Pet. i. 5, where the 
future glorification is assigned to the xaip@ éoydtw, where 
also the present epoch is reckoned as the first. But in the 
other New Testament places the idea of the éeyatov tov 
nepav appears to us to depart more widely from that of 
the Old Testament. That is to say, because in the Old 
Testament the entire eschatology, the immortality of the 
soul, and so forth, retired far back, so also did that of eter- 
nity, and of the endless development of the world. But 
the more clearly the fw) aidveos was unfolded to Christians, 
the less adequate was to them the use of the phrase éryarau 
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*yepar to express the infinite fulness of what was in their 
expectation; the endlessness of an eternal life would no 
longer be fitly described by the definition, “end of the 
times.” To this concurred also, that the view of the Old 
Testament, just indicated, to the effect that the D'°3 NMS 
would come in with a mighty break in the passing away of 
heaven and earth, was brought forward both by the eschato- 
logical discourses of our Lord and the explanations of the 
apostles into the foreground; and that therefore it must 
have appeared far more befitting to describe the 830 pbiy as 
a new beginning, instead of the end, as was natural in the 
Old Testament. Hence, while the D'22 nn in the Old 
Testament was equivalent to 830 nbiy, it becomes in the 
New Testament, for the reasons assigned, a constituent 
element of the viv aiwv, and that as a last period, its last 
stage of development. In this way we can explain such 
passages as 2 Tim. i. 1, 2 Pet. ii. 3, Jude 18, easily and 
without violence. They speak of the stage of development 
which precedes the al@y pérrov. 

But in our present passage and in Jas. v. 3 there is this 
peculiarity, that the apostolical period itself—not any as 
yet future epoch——is described as the éoyarn apa, or, what 
is substantially the same, as €oyaras 7épar; and even Heb, 
i. 1 seems to belong to the same category, where the éoyatov 
ToY jmepov TovTwv, that is, ToD ai@vos TovTov, begins at 
once with the incarnation of Christ. This introduced the 
concluding epoch of the present world; when it runs out 
there does not enter a new epoch, but the aiov pédror, 
the second great half of time, that of fulfilment; of all the 
stages that prepare for this, the present is regarded as the 
last. And in fact this view has been hitherto corroborated 
by experience: from the manifestation of Christ down to 
the present day there is running out a great epoch which 
will not reach its end but with the avoxatdotacts trdvtov. 

But this does not exhaust the meaning of the expression 
in our passage. For when we consider carefully with what 
sedulity the apostle here makes prominent the end of the 
world as the motive of his exhortations, how he intensifies and 
sharpens the usual phrase éoyarau juépar into éoydty dpa, 
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we are at once penetrated by the feeling that he beholds ' 
this last preparatory fraction as hastening to its end, and 
the final catastrophe as impending,—in other words, that 
he, like St. Paul, as we well know, expected within brief 
limits the end of the world. Nor can we say that this was 
an error which he himself corrected in the composition of 
the Apocalypse, showing there as he does how much was 
to take place before the Lord’s return; for, notwithstanding 
these its contents, the book introduces the final and defini- 
tive utterance of Christ to this plain effect, oyoua ray. 
Accordingly, we also must confront the much-agitated ques- 
tion, how an apostle, who had like St. John so deeply 
penetrated into the process of development of the kingdom 
of God, could nevertheless cling to such a view as this ? 
For the solution of this difficulty it is necessary, before 
all things, not to lose sight of the fact that the Scripture 
has for the process of the times a standard of measure- 
ment different from ours: it measures them not by their 
leneth, but according to their weight and importance ; not 
according to their external matter, but according to their in- 
ternal meaning. Expressions like those now before us can 
be understood only when we interpret them according to the 
canon of 2 Pet. iii. 8, ula juépa rapa Kupip as érn xia 
Kal xidua én OS Huépa pia. But that tells us no other 
than this, that in the divine estimation one day may wrap 
up in itself a thousand human years, and the converse. 
Now if, with the Scripture, we measure time by its contents, 
it is clear that the essential meaning of no epoch has been 
so perfectly condensed into its beginning as that of the epoch 
in which we live, and which had its commencement with 
the manifestation of Christ. With the substance of the 
Gospels, the life of the Lord, and the outpouring of His 
Spirit, its essential and proper meaning and substance were 
already given. According to the adduced passage of the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, objective hindrances to the 
coming of the world’s end are no longer present; but 
through Christ’s appearance the world is already ripe for it. 
Only the avoyy of God protracts the last hour, deferring it 
to a later and later period; and precisely because every 
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moment has in it the possibility of the end, and only the 
long-suffering of God, unaccountable to every other, makes 
the finger of the dial go more slowly, no man knows in 
heaven or earth the day and the hour of the end. 

But if this be so, it is the true Christian and apostolical 
wisdom to keep before our keen vision this possibility, we 
might even say this objective probability, of the judgment 
of the world. The end of all things will judge concerning 
the good as concerning the evil; both must therefore have 
found their full development. The former took place with 
Christ’s manifestation; but the latter also: the power of 
distinction had reached its climax in the téxvois Tis azreu- 
Oeias, as the rising up of the dvtiypiotot proved. This was 
to the apostle the sign of the approaching end ; now was he 
assured that the axe was already laid at the root of the tree. 
Its development was quite complete: the fruits might indeed 
ripen more and more, but no new fruits would yet spring 
forth, Thus there may be, to speak with the Apocalypse, 
silence for half an hour, or, according to human measure- 
ment, of half an eternity: potentially the development is 
consummated ; at any moment both Christ and Antichrist 
may appear, and the decisive stroke may follow the placing 
of the axe at the root of the tree. All peoples and indi- 
viduals who have become Christians since the apostle wrote 
this, all the developments of the Christian church, are but 
the growth and ripening of germs then present, with nothing 
new superadded. Thus we have two things in the present 
verse, according to the explanation given: one is that we 
stand in the last period before the al@v péd\Xov; and the 
other, that it is already advanced to the top of its develop- 
ment, and therefore hastens to its end. And both are true. 

As the token by which the readers may know the time, 
the antichrists are expressly mentioned. They had heard 
of the Antichrist as of a unity; but they may see the anti- 
christs as a plurality. It is a question how these expres- 
sions are related to each other: whether 6 dvtiypiotos is 
an ideal combination of many antichrists which in concrete 
form will never show himself; or whether of dvtiypictoe are 
only the forerunners of that one whose near coming their 
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appearance foreannounced. When we first of all examine 
what our own Epistle affords for the decision of this 
question, we see that the four passages which mention 
Antichrist (1 John ii. 18 and 22, iv. 3, 2 John 7) con- 
tain no irrefragable argument on the one side or the other. 
For if, first of all, in our passage the roAXol dvtiypiotou 
‘are supposed to furnish demonstration that the last hour 
was at. hand or come, then, indeed, it is possible to argue 
that in them “the Antichrist,’ the anti-Christian nature, 
had manifested itself, and that therefore there was no further 
individual to be expected who should exhibit personally 
the might of anti-Christianity. On the other hand, the 
apostle may have meant to say: “As we already see many 
antichrists in vigorous activity, we thereby discern that 
the scene is fully prepared for the appearance of the one 
personal Antichrist. In these he is foreshadowed and pre- 
dicted ; and we have therefore entered on the period of his 
manifestation, into the last hour.’ In fact, not only are 
both interpretations possible, but there is literally nothing 
in this passage of ours which suggests anything for or 
against either distinctively. The same may be said of ver. 22. 
There the characteristic of Antichrist is declared to be the 
denial of the Father and of the Son; and it is evident that 
such a characteristic was manifested fully and clearly in 
those antichrists. But beyond this nothing is said as to 
whether or not all the rays of enmity against the kingdom 
of God may hereafter be concentrated and reflected from 
one individual: the words do not exclude the possibility ; 
the necessity, however, they do not include. In ch. iv. 3 
Antichrist is described as the spirit of negation; there all 
pertain to Antichrist who deny the incarnate Son of God ; 
and anti-Christianity is pre-eminently a principle. But 
neither does this passage absolutely shut out the possibility 
that one man, surpassing all the forms in which the anti- 
Christian element has been manifested, and summing up 
in himself the whole power of darkness, may hereafter 
appear,—that is, that the personal Antichrist may come. 
Finally, in 2 John 7 it is said that the denial of the incar- 
nation is the token of the deceiver and of the Antichrist, it 
1 JOHN. H 
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having been just before said explicitly that many become 
guilty of that great sin of denial: hence it is clear that 
Antichrist primarily was understood to signify a principle, 
that of unbelief, and not an individual person. Wherever 
this principle exists, there is Antichrist. But is the thought 
thereby excluded, that this principle may hereafter be 
embodied in one person after such a manner that all earlier 
forms of manifestation shall be thrust into the background, 
so that this one individual might be designated 6 ayvrt- 
xpiotos in the same way as, for instance, Christ Himself 
was called 6 mpopyrns? Thus we may confidently assert 
that, on the ground of Johannaean passages alone, we should 
not be constrained to expect a personal Antichrist; but 
rather that the apostle, especially in the last two passages 
quoted above, understands, and would have us understand, 
by 0 dvtixpiotos the personified anti-Christian principle 
working in all the variety of its individual manifestations. 
But should we have other reasons for assuming that such 
an individual person is to be looked for hereafter, there is 
certainly nothing in the passages written by St. John to 
contradict such an expectation: collectively, they allow the 
possibility of assuming, together with the preliminary reflec- 
tions of the anti-Christian spirit, a yet future and final 
personal consummation of them all. 

Further, there is an argument against the theory of a 
concentration of anti-Christianity in one person in the very 
diverse pictures which Scripture sketches of the final des- 
tination, and which on a first glance at least seem hardly 
compatible with a living individualization in one person. 
For, while in our Epistle anti-Christianity bears a theo- 
logical character, resting upon a denial of the incarnation of 
God in Christ, and as such originating within the church 
itself (€&jAOov é& judy, ver. 19), in the Apocalypse it dis- 
tinctly assumes a twofold physiognomy: one, that of the 
many-headed beast, that is, of the God-opposed power of 
the world, which is established in direct contradiction to 
Christianity ; and the other, that of the beast like a lamb, 
which corresponds to pseudo- prophecy, and thus has 
some affinity with the anti-Christianity of our passage. 
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While one of these beasts goes forth from the world, the 
other goes forth from the church. All this seems plainly 
to indicate two totally distinct forms of the corruption, 
which could hardly be combined in one person. 

But when we compare 2 Thess. ii. the matter assumes 
another aspect. It is obvious that St. Paul borrowed the 
colours of his description from the prophet Daniel; and we 
must accordingly think of his man of sin as, according to 
the analogy of Daniel, a worldly potentate. It is equally 
plain that he speaks, on the other hand, of a great dzro- 
otacia out of which the son of perdition should emerge; 
and that leads at once to a corruption within the Christian 
church: the enemy sitteth in the temple of God, and as 
God exacts worship, which points at least in a pseudo- 
prophetic direction. The two diverse presentations of the 
beast in the Apocalypse are thus combined by St. Paul 
into one sole picture; and the Apocalypse itself gives us a 
hint how that comes to pass when it says, ch. xiii. 15, é600m 
avT@ (that is, to the beast representing pseudo-prophecy) 
Sodvar mvedpa TH eikove Tod Onpiov, iva Kai AaAjoH 1) eiKOV 
tov Onpiov. According to this, the hostile ungodly power of 
the world receives the spirit of pseudo-prophecy opposed to 
God ; and it is not until then—that is, until both forms of 
opposition are united in one—that this enmity is raised to 
its highest form of activity. But again, 2 Thess. ii. is so 
constructed that we can hardly escape the conviction that 
it speaks of an individual in whom the a@mocracia should 
be consummated. To this all the expressions used by St. 
Paul point; in the other case the singular would not be 
constantly used as it is; but the real multiplicity lying at 
the base of it would somewhere appear, as it does, for 
instance, in St. John, who in fact has primarily a principle 
in view. 

With all this perfectly corresponds the fact, which the 
Scripture gives us to discern in the ways of God, that every 
principle is finally presented in its concentration in one 
person. As the “ ideal righteous man” of the Old Testament 
is not a mere abstraction, finding its full realization only 
in the sum of all the individual righteous, but in Him whom 
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our Epistle, ch. ii. 2, terms S/xasos Kar’ eLoynv finds its 
concrete and full manifestation; as the 717 73) is not only 
the type and ideal of a true servant of God, but has found 
its final concrete realization in Christ: so also the power of 
darkness will have its climax in a person who will fulfil all 
that has been predicted concerning Antichrist. 

We have felt it necessary briefly to indicate the true 
doctrine of Antichrist, because a new question attaches 
itself here to the subject. If, to wit, a personal Antichrist 
is yet to be expected, and if, moreover, St. John must have 
known this and would have it known, the reason must 
needs be assigned why he altogether keeps out of his 
Epistle this view of the case, and, after the single mention 
of 6 dvtixpiotos, which did not positively require it, yet at 
once occupies himself with the woAXol avtixpiotoe generally, 
with anti-Christianity as a principle. But the reason of 
this it is not hard to discover. That a personal Antichrist 
was to be expected, had its importance to Christianity at 
that time only so far as the end of all things was not 
immediately impending, this being proved by his appear- 
ance not having yet taken place. It is with this signi- 
ficance that St. Paul alludes to it, in order to obviate 
misconceptions as to the approaching and instant end of 
the world. But our apostle follows an altogether different 
line, having a different end in view: it is his purpose to 
show not the distance, but the nearness of the world’s 
consummation ; and therefore he could not make prominent 
what was yet to take place, but must point out that all had 
taken place which was previously to take place. Hence 
he says nothing about the concentration of evil still in the 
future, but dwells on the fact that the antichrists already 
existing foreannounce that highest climax. Prominence 
given to Antichrist as one person might well have produced 
a relaxing effect: there is time enough to be in deep 
earnest about perfect holiness until we see him come. But 
the conclusion, that 7d puotjpiov tis adixias 7dn évepyet- 
Tat, is a strong exhortation to the utmost possible holy 
earnestness. Now, as the apostle must, according to the 
design of this Epistle, have felt himself moved to give pro- 
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minence to this latter aspect, so it is in harmony with his 
general habit, instead of placing the final consummation of 
the evil in contrast with its present imperfectness, rather 
to place in a strong light the germs of that consummation 
already appearing in the present. Thus we find it in his 
Gospel, and with specific reference to the final judgment. 
When our Lord, in ch. v. 25, says, €pyeras dpa kal viv gore 

6TL of vexpol akovoovtTat THs dwvhns Tod viod Tod Ocod Kat 
- €jcovras, He by no means refers only to the bodily raising 
of the dead which He accomplished during His life, but to 
the internal judgment which already takes place in virtue 
of His manifestation. So also when, in ch. iii. 17 seq., He 
makes it emphatic that the unbeliever is not to be judged 
first when he stands before the bar, but that he is already 
because of his unbelief condemned. 

The apostle terms the great enemy of the Lord and His 
principle avtiypiotos. Now it is certain that in the earlier 
classical Greek most compounds with avvé signify not 
merely an opponent of the idea contained in the simple 
noun, but such an opponent as would fain make himself 
also what the simple noun means, and be so termed him- 
self. "AvtiBacrre’s is not the enemy of a king, but a 
king who declares himself the enemy of another king; 
avtiumanratoTyns is not the opponent of a wrestler, but a 
wrestler who contests the place of another wrestler. 
Accordingly, avtixpsotos would not be a mere enemy of 
Christ, but such an opponent as himself claims to take the 
place of Christ. Thus the term avtiypuotos would be an 
equivalent of the ywevdoypictos of whom the Lord speaks 
in Matt. xxiv.; and it would be in strict accordance with 
this that in 2 Thess. il. the man of sin puts himself in the 
temple of God, that he might be worshipped in the place 
of God, or, as we should say here, in the place of Christ. 
But if this applies very well to the one personal Antichrist, 
it does not apply to the many antichrists of whom St. John 
here speaks. These, so far as we know, never made pre- 
tension to be honoured equally with Christ; nor does the 
mark of the anti-Christian spirit, which is laid down in 
ver. 22 and ch. iv. 3, agree with it, for that was only the 
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denial of Christ, and therefore enmity to His person. Now 
the usage above referred to does not hinder our taking 
avtixpiotos also in its wider meaning of an opponent of 
Christ; for that usage refers only to substantives, and 
there is no reason why avtixpioros should not be taken as 
an adjective. Thus, as avt/@vpos means that which is over 
against the door, so would avtéypictos mean anti-Christian, 
that which is set in opposition to Christ. In precisely the 
same way is avTsBdpPapos constructed. . 

That the name Antichrist occurs only in St. John has this 
ground, that this apostle regards him specifically as the 
opponent of Christ, as is seen in ch. iv. 3, 2 John 7, 
apvovpevos “Incotv Xpiotov €AndvOdTa év capki, while St. 
Paul emphasizes his enmity against everything divine, and 
more general names, such as avOpwrros Ths apaptias, sug- 
gested themselves more obviously to him. In fact, these are 
only diverse aspects of the same thing differently presented 
here and there. St. John’s description helps us, moreover, 
in the examination of the course of thought in our passage. 
In what preceded, the exhortation was to preserve them- 
selves unspotted from the world as the general sum and 
substance of the spirit contrary to God; here, the apostle 
proceeds onward to a warning against the specific embodi- 
ment of the «xocwos in anti-Christianity. The beast has 
become one with the pseudo-prophecy. 

Concerning the coming of Antichrist—and after what 
has been said, we must think here of the personal Anti- 
christ,—the church had already heard. But from whom ? 
It has been usual to refer at once to the passage in the 
Thessalonians so often quoted. But though it is not 
improbable that, at the time when St. John wrote, that 
Epistle had already found its way into Asia Minor, yet this 
allusion is rendered doubtful by the consideration that in 
such a case the apostle would have kept closer to the 
Pauline expression. Still less tolerable is the reference to 
Daniel; for the figure the prophet draws of the man of sin 
traces other features than those which here come into view. 
Thus we are led to assume that the words point to certain 
instructions given by St. John himself or by other teachers 
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to the churches concerning the eschatological discourses 
of Christ, and especially those about the wevddypicror 
and yevdorpopjtas in Matt. xxiv. They had heard that 
Antichrist cometh ; and by the previous words, écyatn dpa 
€oriv, as well as by the matter itself, it had been more closely 
defined that he would appear in the last age. At the 
same time, then, that they knew the coming of Antichrist, 
and indeed his coming €v éoydtyn apa, they also see cal 
vov many antichrists: the xai refers to the congruence of 
the then present time with the time for which the Anti- 
christ was presented prominently to their view. And since 
there were so many of them already, this was all the more 
plain an indication that the last hour had actually struck ; 
that the anti-Christian principle had already attained to 
its mighty energy. For the rest, we have probably in the 
words of the apostle a subtle indication of the fact that he 
.did not in the zoddois avtuypictous already contemplate 
the one Antichrist, but only the preparation for his appear- 
ance. If he had meant the former, he would have used 
some such words as jxovcate, Ott 0 avtixpiotos Epyerat, 
vov Sé Kat ToANoL avTixpiaToL yeyovacw,—that is, in the 
many the prophecy was abundantly fulfilled—not one alone, 
but many had appeared. But inasmuch as he does not 
admit into his words this intensifying sense, he points to 
the idea that the many antichrists were not an intensifica- 
tion, but rather a diminution of the one Antichrist. 


VERSE 19. 

"EE hav e&pOov, GAN odx Foav éF jpov' ei yap joav 
€F jpav, peperncecar av pe? hudv' adn a davepolacw, 
bre ovK cial TavTes €& Tor. 

The warning to Christians to be on their guard against 
this enemy was all the more needful, because the antichrists 
came forth from the bosom of the church itself: on the one 
hand, it is evident how these Christians might themselves 
be entangled in their corruption; and on the other hand, 
their earlier connection with these men suggested the 
danger of their being willing to remain in fellowship with 
them notwithstanding their anti-Christian spirit. There is 
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a peculiarly painful feeling breathed in the words of this 
nineteenth verse. If to any men the apostle’s appeal in 
ch. iv. 16 applied, that they were not to be prayed for, 
it might appear that these antichrists were the people. 
Nevertheless, he manifestly looks upon them with sorrow- 
ful sympathy, with the same sympathy which we observe 
in our Lord when He remembers in His high-priestly 
prayer the vids tijs dwadeias. The antichrists, like Judas 
their type, had once been in another relation to the church 
of Christ: é& sav é&fAOav. This may be understood in 
the sense of exierunt, but also in the sense of prodzerunt ; 
either that they left us, or that they sprang up in our midst. 
The former view is distinctly opposed by the following 
ard. It would be an illogical thought that they have 
separated from us, but they were not of us: we should 
have expected in that case a yap. This conjunctive 
requires us to take é&f\Oav, as in Acts xv. 24, in the 
sense of origination: prodierunt a nobis. They have 
indeed gone out from among us, they stand in historical 
connection with us, but ov« 7cav é& juodv; inwardly they 
have always been estranged from us; for if they ever 
had belonged to us, they would not have been able to 
leave us. He who goes back into the world has never 
perfectly broken with the world. It follows from what is 
said here, that not the denial, but the renunciation of 
Christianity is the essential nature of Antichrist: the light 
has come upon him, has touched him, but 7 cxorla ov 
katédaBev avto. With a brachylogical turn the apostle 
goes on: GAN tva havepwOdor Ste ov« cic mavtes €& jmav. 
The adAd is most easily supplemented by tadta yéyover ; 
and this ad’ tva is not unusual with St. John: compare 
John xiii, 18, xv. 25; but not John xiv. 31, where the 
close of the verse éye/pecOe x.7.A. is not to be separated 
from the preceding, as in the Teat. rec, by a point, but 
forms the main sentence belonging to @AAd. The apostle 
says that it was the divine purpose that the anti-Christian 
spirit which clung to the church should in the course of 
time be revealed, should be made known as such, and thus 
the congregation be cleansed from it. The divine purpose is 
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represented as seen only in the davepwOfvat, and not in 
the existence of the anti-Christian element itself. Pre- 
destinarian theories can be no more extracted from the 
sentence than they can be refuted by it; for, in fact, such — 
questions are altogether out of the scope of the passage. 
The presentation of the design is here entirely the same as 
in the words of the psalmist (Ps. li 6): “NYY PYYA INN 
W|I ADIN PITA pysn yin, David there does not by any 
means attribute his being evil to any determination of 
God, but the doing of sin, the expression of his interior 
evil. The meaning is, that if I had not fallen into any of 
these courses of wickedness, and Thou hadst nevertheless 
punished me, that would have been perfectly righteous ; 
for only the expressions of my evil nature would have been 
wanting, because the opportunity was wanting; myself 
would then have been as evil as Iam now. But my 
punishment would then have had the semblance of injustice, 
because my sin would have been perfectly known only to 
myself, and not to another. But now hast Thou let me 
fall into dreadful guilt, Thou hast let my heart’s evil be 
brought to light, that Thy judgment might be seen to be 
righteous. Thus, in the psalmist’s words, not the being 
evil, but the manifestation of the evil was brought into act 
by God. So itis also here. It is not regarded as God's 
work that the antichrists were such as they were, but they 
unfolded their character as such; that the mask was with- 
drawn, and thus they were proved never to have belonged 
to the church. Thus the divine purpose in this clause 
refers not to the ov« é& nudyv joav, but to their manifest 
appearance and exhibition as antichrists, ver. 18. Formally, 
indeed, the telic clause is not constructed with exactness : 
the «rdvtes is embarrassing. The author does not mean to 
say that not all anti-Christians are €€ nudv: that would 
have been awkward, as they certainly are all of them not 
é& jpov ; but that these anti-Christian elements demonstrate 
that not all Christians are é& nudv. The two ideas that 
all the antichrists are not, and that Christians are not all, 
belonging to the Christian church, are packed together into 
* one, as often happens in ordinary phrase. Here it is with 
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ease explained if we assume that St. John, like St. Paul, 
was in the habit of dictating his Epistles. 


VERSE 20. 


What the apostle now suddenly says of the ypiopua of 
Christians seems to be in no immediate connection with 
what precedes. For if we should suppose the intention to 
be that of setting the true nature of Christians in contrast 
with that of the antichrists, we should expect the con- 
junction 6é instead of cat. It is obvious that the thought 
entering the context with ver. 20, that the Christian church 
possesses the ypicua and knows all things, is not a subor- 
dinate one, but introduces the whole of the ensuing disserta- 
tion. It will therefore be necessary to examine if we can 
find an element in the following context for which ver. 20 
will be the simple preparation, and which in itself stands 
in organic connection with the statements made concerning 
the antichrists. The last idea prominently in our minds 
was that these antichrists had not remained in the church, 
but had separated from it. Now, that would obviously 
suggest the same exhortation or appeal which Christ uttered 
when, John vi. 66, many went no longer with Him: py 
Kat vpets OéreTe Urrdyev,—to wit, that at least the remainder 
are and will be faithful to the Lord’s fellowship. And this 
idea of the pévew év adt@ is palpably the very nerve of the 
entire remainder of the chapter. In ver. 24 it comes for- 
ward in all its strength and emphasis; in ver. 27 it is 
taken up again. The whole section is concerned with 
exhortation to Christians to keep themselves apart from 
the world; this is then rendered more specific as a re- 
quirement to guard themselves against antichrists, for the 
sin of Christian men leads immediately not only to the 
unchristian, but also to the anti-Christian spirit and life. 
But, as the essence of the spirit of the antichrists is 
apostasy or infidelity, the negative injunction to be on 
guard against them slides naturally round into the positive 
one of maintaining their faithfulness. He, however, who 
would maintain his fidelity must before all things know 
what that infidelity is by which faithfulness is wounded. 
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This is the lie; every lie greater or less. Such knowledge 
the readers have, the apostle tells them in vers. 20, 21, in 
virtue of the anointing of which they have been made 
partakers. The last words of ver. 21, wav webddos otx 
éotw éx THs adnOeias, form the pith of the verses before us, 
vers. 20, 21: for the sake of them these were written, and 
they themselves, on the other hand, form a point of con- 
nection with what ensues. Thus we gain tle following 
train of thought. , Ye see the antichrists, whose principle 
is infidelity, acting out their nature (vers. 18,19). Ye know 
further (our resolution of the order takes away any tempta- 
tion to assign to the xa’ of the beginning of ver. 20 an 
adversative meaning; it rather introduces an actual and 
simple progression), in virtue of the anointing which ye 
have, that wav weddos excludes from the kingdom of God 
the lie in any and every form, because it (ver. 21) is in 
the issue always a denial and renunciation of the Son of 
God. Ye, then, who are by the supposition of your anoint- 
ing in a satisfactory condition to discern anti-Christian error, 
will assuredly avoid that error and approve your fidelity. 
Thus the whole section is lightened up, and vindicates for 
itself a simple but sure and orderly course of thought. 
The passage from ver. 20 to ver. 23 thus primarily indicates 
that the Christian church is in a position to discern and 
detect anti-Christian error down to its most subtle ramifi- 
cation. This it is by virtue of the yp/oua dio T0d dryiov. — 


VERSE 20. 

Kat tpeis ypicua éyete ard Tod dyiovu, Kal oldate mavta. 

This idea rests of course upon the ceremony of anointing, 
everywhere so common in the Old Testament. It is well 
known that in Hebrew the word is rendered in two ways, 
by 7D and by MD: the former signifies always merely 
outward anointing, and for common uses; the latter is the 
unction as a symbol of religious consecration. So also the 
Septuagint has two words to reproduce the two Hebrew 
terms respectively, @epew and ypiew. It is generally 
said that the former corresponds always to the ™D, and the 
latter to the Mv, This is certainly not exact, nor is it 
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absolutely and at all points borne out by an induction of 
instances. For, although we may not lay much stress on 
the fact that in Ezek. xvi. 9 iD is translated by xpéew, 
inasmuch as the translator might there have had in his 
mind a religious anointing, we find, on the one hand, 
adeigew used in Ex. xl 15 of religious anointing, and, on 
the other, ypéew used in 2 Sam. i. 21 of the anointing of a 
shield for the sake of greater smoothness, and thus without 
any concomitant religious idea (the similar anointing of the 
shield in Isa. xxi. 5 is éroupddewv); as also classical Greek 
uses dArcipewy and yple promiscuously and interchangeably. 
Appeal may be made to Ex. xl. 15, and it may be said that 
there the translator had in view only the external act of 
anointing; but when we find in the same verse, and con- 
cerning the same anointing, yplew afterwards employed, it 
is very obvious to infer that the distinction observed in the 
Hebrew is not carried out thoroughly by the translation. 
But, notwithstanding these individual exceptions, it remains 
true that on the whole xpiew is used for religious anointing 
as such. 

As to the substantives depending on the verb, ypiopa is 
the only one used in the New Testament, and there only 
three times in this Epistle: the Septuagint has in connection 
with it ypious also. These last, however, have not quite 
the same signification: €Xavov ypicews is the oil with which 
Tanoint ; €Xavov yp/cparos, the oil with which I am anointed. 
Xpicpua, absolutely used, thus signifies (compare with our 
passage Ex. xxx. 25, €Xasov ypicua a&yov) that with which 
we are anointed, or the oil of anointing. 

If we pass from the application of the word to the mean- 
ing of the symbol, we are met by the expositors who point 
for the explanation of our passage to 1 Pet. ii. 9, BacidNevov 
ieparevpa, €Ovos ayldv éote, as if the ypicpa signified the 
dignity and elevation of the Christian estate. But this ex- 
position does not accord with the train of thought. How 
should the apostle, without any point of connection, without 
any bearing on what precedes or what follows, make such 
an allusion as this? Moreover, it is plain that, according 
to the close of this verse, the knowledge of the truth is the 
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subject treated of. Then it was neither the priestly nor 
the kingly, but the prophetic vocation of Christians that 
was involved; and the prophetic vocation is precisely that 
which could not be distinguished by the term ypiopa. 
For, in the Old Testament, while priests and kings were 
anointed, prophets were not anointed. We find indeed the 
word once in 1 Kings xix. 16, where Elisha’s institution to 
the prophetic office is referred to. But when we observe 
that in the succeeding very full narrative of the calling of 
Elisha, not a syllable of allusion to anointing occurs, and 
when we bear in mind that nowhere else and under no 
circumstances do we hear of prophets being anointed, we 
shall be disposed to prefer explaining the N¥) in the cited 
passage as a breviloquence, or summary way of describing. 
The Lord commands that two kings be anointed, and thus 
consecrated to their office; when Elisha is mentioned, we 
have to eliminate from the anointing its peculiar idea of 
consecration and take that alone, understanding the expres- 
sion as figurative. This one passage being cleared away, 
we have no shadow of right to refer the ypiowa of this 
verse to the prophetic dignity or position of Christians. 

We must rather make our starting-point the fact, that in 
the Old Testament not only persons, but things also—for 
instance, altars—were anointed. This, together with the 
connection which the Pentateuch loves to establish between 
anointing and ayidfeww, shows that the anointing generally 
signifies the separation from profane or common to religious 
use. Accordingly the exposition will need to be modified 
by the thought that the anointing signifies the reception of 
the Holy Ghost. Certainly, in Isa. lxi. 1 this element is 
expressly declared ; but it is obvious that neither altars nor 
vessels might receive the Spirit. This symbol was the 
preparation for the feasts; the oil pertained to the expres- 
sion of festal and elevated feeling; hence in. times of 
lamentation it was omitted. It is in such a meaning that 
the idea occurs in Matt. vi. 17. As a result of this, every- 
thing was anointed which was brought out of the profane 
and common world into fellowship with God. The funda- 
mental meaning of the unction is that an object is withdrawn 
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from the domain of creaturely life, and is supposed to enter 
into sacred relation with God. At the stone which Jacob 
anointed, the Supreme revealed Himself to him; and it was 
marked out by him with oil as the place of that manifesta- 
tion. The anointed altar was thereby declared to be a 
sacred spot at which God would enter into union with men,. 
and place them through sacrifice in union with Himself. 

Now, if persons are anointed, or separated from profane 
life to the service and to the revelation of God, that must 
assuredly take place through this, that the Holy Spirit of 
God works in them; and in such cases the anointing was 
the symbol of the impartation of the Spirit; but it is such 
only as a consequence of the fundamental idea of separa- 
tion from common use; the fundamental meaning is always 
the same; and ypéew is thus the symbolical expression for 
ayiafew. And in this passage of ours, that expression is 
to be understood as taken precisely in this sense. Un- 
doubtedly, of course, the ypioua is here used for the 
reception of the Holy Ghost; for the eidévas mavta, eidévar 
Thy adr ea, the derivation of the anointing unction from 
the Holy One, the resulting péveww év adté,—all this, too 
surely to leave any doubt, reminds us of the Lord’s expla- 
nation touching the Paraclete whom He would send, whose 
office would be odnyeiy eis macav thy adnbeav, John 
xvi. 13, whose proceeding from the Father and the Son is 
there taught, and who is the bond of the pévew év adto. 
But, on the other hand, all that does not make it clear 
why St. John should describe the Holy Ghost precisely 
here as ypiowa; for the mere similarity of sound between 
it and avtixptotos would be, after all, an altogether too 
external reason. 

It is quite otherwise if we firmly hold fast the idea that 
separation from the profane is the real meaning of the 
symbol. The apostle is speaking pre-eminently of the 
separation of Christians from the world, especially from 
the world in its most perilous form as anti-Christianity. 
That separation was already accomplished in the church; 
through their participation in the Spirit they had been set 
apart from everything ungodly and opposed to God; and 
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this significance of the bestowment of the Holy Ghost He 
imprints on their souls by the descriptive ypiopa. This 
separation was given them as their portion amo tov dyiov. 
When we observe that the ypicya is to form the antithesis 
to the anti-Christian spirit, and therefore to the renunciation 
of Christ, not of the Father, we shall see fit to understand 
the dysos here of the Son and not of the Father. He 
who Himself was indeed in the world, but yet not of the 
world, has also defended His own that they should not be 
mingled again with the world, John xvi. 16 seq. The 
whole contents of the high-priestly prayer generally gives 
sufficient confirmation of the truth of this exposition. 
What is here figuratively expressed by the yeécpa is there 
expressed by the literal dysdfeuv. And as here the being 
released out of the lie through the knowing of the truth is 
regarded as the matter of the ypicya, so there the ddjOea 
is the sphere in which the anointed are #ryvacpévor. 


VERSE 21. 

Ov« eyparya opiv Ste ov« oldate tiv adnOevav, GAN 
6tt oldate avTnv, Kal OTe wav eddos ex THs adnOelas 
ovK EoTL. 

For it is not only as matter of fact that the church, 
through the anointing of the Spirit, is severed from the 
world to God: it is such also theoretically and in point of 
knowledge. They know through the Spirit’s power how to 
distinguish truth itself from error: oléare wavta, the apostle 
adds. And what is first as to the form laid down as mapa, 
is now as to the matter defined as add7Geva: the latter is 
the concrete substance of the wdvra; it gives the quality 
and meaning of the eidévar, as mavta gives its range and 
comprehension. When studying ch. i. 6 we recognised the 
GdynGea to mean the collective fulness of all real being 
which dwells in God, as the 7A/papa tod mdvta év maow 
mdnpoupevov. So it is here; because Christians have the 
xpicpa, and are brought over out of the world into the 
fellowship of God and His kingdom, therefore they also 
have a certain knowledge of all things that are in that 
divine kingdom and have to do with it; they know the 
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fulness of its possessions, with the powers and energies that 
work in it; and all this together is the dA7@ea. And 
indeed they know all things, and therefore wacav THY 
adnOevav ; because in the Spirit of God, whom they possess, 
all this fulness lies enfolded and hid; the possession of 
Him, therefore, includes, although ever so potentially alone, 
the whole compass of this knowledge. 

But the e/Sévar wavra has another side to it, and that is 
found in the close of the verse, cat dT wav wWeddos ex Tis 
armnbelas ovx éotw. The xal dre adjoins, that is, as is 
fully acknowledged by expositors, the matter of the follow- 
ing clause as a second and co-ordinate element in the 
knowledge of the truth. The first assertion, that Christians 
know the truth, is related to the second or new one, that 
they know also the incompatibility of every lie with that 
truth, just in the same way as the proposition, God is light, 
ch. i. 5, is related to the proposition that in Him is no 
darkness at all. The eiSévar wdvta includes a knowledge 
of the lie, which is here simply the knowledge concerning 
the absolute contrariety between it and the truth. Since 
there is such a thing as the lie, that is, seeming existence, 
to which all true and deep reality is wanting because it is 
sundered from God, the source and substance of the fam, 
therefore as well God as the man enlightened by God must 
take it up into consciousness as fact, though only as 
absolutely denying and rejecting it. 

And this absolute negation of the lie it is which receives 
here the emphasis: the whole weight of the sentence rests 
upon the wav weddos. The eidévas mavta is mentioned 
only in order to show that Christians are supposed in every 
particular case to know the difference between truth and 
lie; their knowing of the whole is to demonstrate that 
every part of the whole also lies in the sphere of their 
knowledge. The apostle’s meaning is, that, let the lie 
show itself in what form it may, in great things or in 
small, in every instance ye know it as lie as certainly as 
ye know that ye are for ever separated from it. 

Yet it is not the fact in itself that the apostle declares 
in ver, 21, that Christians know everything, and can dis- 
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tinguish the lie as lie; but his firm conviction of that fact, 
from which conviction and for the sake of which conviction 
generally he writes this Epistle, éypayra tiv or. oldate— 
that is, by reason of this your knowledge, prompted by 
it, I have written. It is the very same kind of declaration 
as we found, vers. 13c, 14, in the beginning of this section. 
As in this passage eidévac mdvta corresponds to éyvexévat 
Tov Tatépa in that, as eidévas Ott wav weddos ode goTw éx 
Ths adnOelas in this passage corresponds to the vevexnxévas 
Tov Tovnpev in that, so also the éypawa in our present 
verse reproduces the same word in the former. In both 
cases the preterite or aorist refers back to the internal 
conception of the letter as a whole, the apostle speaking of 
that as of an historical fact preceding the actual external 
accomplishment of the purpose in writing; in both we 
might translate without impropriety, “I have brought 
myself to write.” And in fact we may find good reason 
if we seek it for the reminder concerning the apostle’s 
presupposition in writing the Epistle: as in the beginning 
of the section, so in this passage especially, the motive is 
obvious. The subject is the absolute and total turning 
away from the xdcpos: but this presumes that already a 
separation of the readers from the world has taken place ; 
were that not the case, were the preliminaries for that now 
to be arranged, the apostle would have had to write in a 
very different way ; something after the manner of St. Paul, 
in the first part of his Roman Epistle, concerning sin and 
its power of corruption and ruin. But he who would ex- 
hort to pévew év TH hwti, must presuppose an civar ev TO 
gett in those whom he exhorts. And in our passage par- 
ticularly he would warn the church against every the least 
contact with the antichrists. But that presupposes in them 
the ability to detect the anti-Christian nature even in its 
most subtle expressions and ramifications (wav ypevddos). 


VERSE 22, 


Tis éarw 6 Wevorns, ef pa) 6 apvovpevos bre Inaods ovd« 
Zotw 6 Xpiotos; odtds eotw 6 avtixpiotos, 0 dpvotmevos 
Tov TaTépa Kal TOV viv. 

1 JOHN. I 
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The proposition, that wav Yeddos éx rhs adnOeias ov 
éotiv, seems at the first glance to be so perfectly clear and 
self-evidencing, that it needs at the utmost only to be 
expressed for the sake of logical completeness. But, how- 
ever plain it may be to the theoretic consciousness, it very 
little governs the practical. With Christians in general, 
sin can be possible only through their forgetting that every, 
even the slightest lie (understood in St. John’s full meaning), 
excludes from the truth. And how solemn is that asser- 
tion! It follows from it that av weddos leads directly 
into fellowship with the antichrist nature. This is the 
consequence which is deduced in ver. 22. All depends here 
upon rightly understanding the article in the clause tis 
eat o wpevorns ; the parallelism with the 6 dvtiypioTtos 
in this second part of the verse would suggest at once that 
we must interpret this of the Antichrist himself, and to 
translate the article as meaning: who is the one true arch- 
liar? But this yields a very loose connection with what 
precedes. Hence it commends itself that we refer back 
the 6 wevortns simply to the last words of ver. 21, and 
place o wedorns in correlation with the wav webddos. In 
what precedes, every lie was declared to bear witness that 
the ad7ea has no place in the man who is the subject of 
it. That leads then further to the question: who makes 
himself thus partaker of such yeddos? what is his spirit 
and nature, that it bears in itself such fearful consequences ? 
The answer is: that is the liar,—the article thus indicates 
the liar as the person spoken of just before,—and his nature 
is that he does not acknowledge Jesus as the Christ. In 
the assertory form the proposition would run, ov« éotw 
aredoTns et un) K.T.A. 

The interrogative form is adopted in order to indicate to 
the reader that the proposition concerned is one self-under- 
stood, resting upon the fact of his own consciousness, about 
which there can be no contest or doubt. The nature and 
moving principle of every lie (wav webddos, ver. 21) is here 
declared. It is constituted by the strong dpveto@au: that 
is more than mere denying; it rather expresses that the 
denial is based on the ground of opposed and better con- 
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viction. We may compare John i. 20, where it is said of 
the Baptist, ouoroyncev Kal od« Hpvjcato,—that is, he gave 
to the truth, well known by him, its full honour. Thus 
the repudiation of Jesus as the Christ is the essence of 
every lie. 

Two questions here emerge. One is, how far this may 
be regarded as the fundamental nature of the lie; and 
the other, how far this may be even accounted as 
equal to the only lie (e mm). The former question 
is easily answered. If Jesus, to wit, is the truth, and 
that simply because He is the Messiah who was anointed 
by God with the Spirit without measure, then the denial 
of His Messiahship is not only the turning away from 
@ truth, but a break with all truth; for He is the con- 
centration of all truth, which is one with Him, and 
there is no other method of reaching the truth than 
He. But the other question is more difficult, as to this 
being the only lie; since even with the acknowledgment 
of the Messiahship of Jesus we may conceive many other 
falsehoods as to other regions of truth to be bound up. 
But that is only a false conception, and it seems so only 
so long as we think of a merely intellectual or theoretical 
acknowledgement of the Lord; which is never the case with 
St. John, who in ver. 14 connects the éyywxévar tov Ocov 
immediately with the wxav tov movnpov. As soon as we 
regard the confession of Christ as the power of spiritual 
life, which is supposed to sway the whole of man’s being, 
it is natural to behold every lie, wav webddos, any kind of 
fellowship with the ungodly, as a removal from Christ, a 
renunciation of Him as the Messiah,—that is, of Him who 
has the ypicwa ov« é« pétpov, the full and perfect truth. 
As certainly as the slightest obliquity in the circumference 
of a circle causes the circle to be a circle no longer, dis- 
turbing the equal supremacy of the centre, so the slightest 
lie is a disturbance of the supremacy of Christ. 

Every lie, be it fashioned however it may, has in its 
essence the denial of the Son of God. Hence, therefore— 
and that is the next proposition of the apostle—every le 
is a direct participation in the antichrist nature ; for the 
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apveicOar br. ’Inoods eat 6 Xpiords is the distinctive 
mark or token of Antichrist. ‘O yedvorns, that is, accord- 
ing to the explanation now given, every one who enters 
into fellowship with the lie, denies Christ ; and thus the 
lie and the antichrist nature, and the liar and Antichrist, 
are one and the same. And, in order more vigorously to 
emphasize this identity of the two, the apostle repeats after 
the obtés éotw 6 avtixpiotos, once more in the form of an 
apposition, the element in common between the edoryv 
elvas and the dvriypiotov eivac: and that is, 6 dpvotpevos 
Tov Tatépa Kal TOY vid». 

Now, it is undeniable that the proposition, which we 
have thus derived from the whole, is of so extremely severe 
a character that it sounds almost repulsive. But it is 
equally clear that it thus presents the most urgent reason 
which the exhortation could bring forward in favour of 
utter severance from the Antichrist: he who in the least 
degree recedes from the aA7@eva falls away from fellowship 
with Christ, has denied Christ Himself, and has become a 
member of Antichrist. Now this, even apart from the © 
stringency of the context, is a doctrine precisely conform- 
able to the whole Johannaean view of things. There is no 
apostle who to the same extent, and with the same con- 
sistency, carries out the total severance between the world 
and the kingdom of God. The third chapter will give us 
occasion to bring forward abundant evidence of this. 
Commonly those men only are called antichrists who have 
openly displayed the sentiment of opposition to Christ, and 
in whom this sentiment rules the entire life. But here it 
is amply shown that every yreddos involves this principle, 
and therefore internally makes men into antichrists, and 
the weight of the propositions asserted so peremptorily by 
the apostle is much augmented by the. total absence of 
conjunctions: neither does a yap unite the first half of the 
verse with the twenty-first, nor does a 6é connect the 
second half with the first. The sentences fall on the 
reader’s soul like notes of the trumpet. Without cement, 
and therefore all the more ruggedly clasping each other, they 
are like a cyclopaean wall. 
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VERSE 23. 

IIs 6 dpvovpevos tov vidv, odds tov Tatépa Eyer 6 
Cmoroyay Tov vidv, Kal Tov TaTépa exer, . 
At the end of ver. 22 the apostle brought forward a new 
point, which has not in what precedes been demonstrated : 
the declaration, namely, that the Antichrist denied not only 
the Son, but the Father also. The twenty-third verse takes 
this up again with emphasis, in order that a due considera- 
tion may establish it as truth. Now, if no man hath ever 
seen God nor can see Him, but He is declared only by His 
only-begotten Son, it follows that he of necessity loses the 
knowledge of the Father who rejects the way in which 
alone it can be found. If Christ as the dvavyacya of the 
Father is equally with the Father the truth, it follows that 
he who has not the One cannot have the Other: else would 
he at once have and not have the truth. But that the 
Redeemer is not here, any more than at the close of the 
previous verse, called Xpsoros, but vids, has its simple 
reason in the fact that He is placed in direct relation to the 
Father. At the same time, the choice of both terms points 
to the absolute and necessary unity and mutual indwelling 
of the Two, which affects that no man can be partaker of 
the One without being partaker of the Other. And because 
this is an internal necessity, it holds good in every par- 
ticular case of error: mds 6 apvovpevos declares that even 
the members of the church fall under the condemnation of 
this sentence if they in any measure become confederates 
of the lie. Yet this most solemn declaration has also its 
bright converse. That lies in the second half of the verse: 
6 Opmoroyav Tov viov Kal Tov TaTtépa exer. Manifestly the 
ouoroyetv is the antithesis of the dpvetc@as in the previous 
verse; but, instead of the more diffuse 67s "Inoods éorw 
6 Xpuords or 6 vios tod Oeod, the simple tov vidv is ap- 
pended. For he who sees not in Jesus the Son of God, does 
not acknowledge another being as such, but denies generally 
the existence of the Son of God. No man who has ever 
contended against the Christology of Christian doctrine has 

ever accepted the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
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VERSE 24, 

‘Pets obv 8 jKovcate am apyijs, év byiv pevérwo. *Eav 
éy tyiv pelvn 6 am’ apyis jxotcate, Kal ipels ev TO VIO 
Kal €v TO TaTpl pevelte. 

Thus has the apostle exhibited to the church the activity 
of the antichrists; he has further appealed to their own 
knowledge of the truth, to the intent that he might win 
from themselves the confession that by any degree of 
departure from the truth they would be drawn into the 
antichrist fellowship. It remains now that he should draw | 
the practical conclusion from these premisses: therefore 
guard yourselves against every declension from the truth ; 
or, in its positive form, hold fast that fellowship in which 
ye now safely stand in despite of all the peodelars Tod 
movnpov. The apostle begins by an asyndeton,—for the 
ouv of the Teat. rec. must be struck out,—and yet with 
specific notification of the antithesis, by means of the abso- 
lute vets that stands first. True, that in the last words 
there is contained no express antithesis to the duets; but 
the antithesis is in the sense, inasmuch as the whole of the 
previous discussion treated of the nature of Antichrist. 
Accordingly, the vuezs is not to be referred to the jxovcate, 
for then the hearing of the readers would seem to be placed 
in an inscrutable contrast with the hearing of others ; but 
it must be referred to the pévew of the main sentence, so 
that it is in reality parallel with or equivalent to its é& 
vpiv. That which they had heard they should hold fast : 
the object is given in a general manner, but its concrete 
meaning is preserved to it by the connection, according to 
which the doctrine that Jesus is the Christ is meant. The 
expression occurred before in ch. ii. 7; but, instead of the 
general 6 here, the object there was the Adyos, the entire 
message of Christ: here His person is in view, there it was 
His work of love; but both are only diverse sides of the 
same matter. His whole work was the commentary on His 
person ; His person was the text of his whole work. 

But in this connection we should expect that an earnest 
and express exhortation would follow to keep themselves 
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from the antichrists, or, putting it positively, to abide in 
the truth. And this abiding in the truth is undoubtedly 
the prevailing motive in all the verses that follow; yet the 
form of commandment is almost altogether absent. More 
than that: human energy generally is kept as much as 
possible in the background. At the outset, indeed; the 
pevéro has the imperative form; but the contents of the 
commandment in a very marked manner restrict human 
activity. That which they had heard, which had therefore 
come into them from without, that should abide in them: 
not, that should they suffer it to abide in them, in which 
case the Christians themselves would be the subjects of the 
action. This turn of the thought—which is all the more 
evidently intentional, as the preliminary tpels itself sug- 
gested that the church’s own activity was coming—is 
intended obviously to refer the pévewy to the meaning and 
substance of the announcement: it was not that the church 
must abide in the word which they had heard, but that 
word abide in them. The same word which had made 
them Christians should keep them such; the self-activity 
of the brethren recedes entirely into the rear; it has nothing 
to do but to avoid hindering the power of the truth. 
Essentially, therefore, it is just as when the Apostle Paul 
exhorts the Thessalonians, 7d mvedua py cBévvuTe; only a 
negative activity, a suffering themselves to be kept, was 
needful on their side. Similarly, in the second half of the 
verse the abiding in God is represented, not as a command- 
ment, but as the inevitable and natural result of the pre- 
ceding; and, finally, in ver. 27 the very necessity of any 
command is expressly precluded. 

Now all this coincides most graciously with the set and 
posture of the whole section. Not only the Christian estate 
of the church in general, but also specifically the abiding of 
the word of God in it (ver. 14), forms the fundamental 
presupposition of it throughout; indeed, their wxdv tov 
movnpov was expressly declared to be the result of their 
abiding. Thus the apostle’s exhortation is of a more 
negative kind: disturb not this energy of the truth, guard 
against all interruptions of it; all else will this word, im- 
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planted in you, itself accomplish. If this continues in 
them, the result will be—according to the second half of 
the verse—that they will continue in the Son and in the 
Father. This double relation, the pévew év adr and the 
pevew of the word of God év myiv, occurs also in the 
Gospel: comp. ch. xv. 7, éav pelvnte év épuol, kai TA pypata 
poov év wyiv pelvy «.t.r. And as the word of Christ is not 
viewed here as a dead letter, but as the bearer and instru- 
ment of His Spirit, as pervaded and filled by Him, these 
expressions are parallel also with John xy. 4, 5, where to 
the pévere év éwoi corresponds the cay év div. 

Now, that these counterpart expressions are in fact two 
various sides of the same thing, and that at their basis lies 
a real and not merely dialectical distinction, is shown at 
once by the causal relation in which one is here placed to 
the other. But it is rather hard to define the distinction 
sharply, because in the Gospel our abiding in God is ever 
exhibited as prius, while in this passage the order is re- 
versed. Let us try to mark the relation of the two expres- 
sions discussed by another view, seemingly wide apart from 
this, which, however, only brings before us the figure of 
which this is the reality. Through all the Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testaments there runs this double aspect 
of the matter, that we on the one hand are the temple of 
God in which He dwells, and that, on the other hand, we 
dwell in God Himself as our temple. In the latter case, 
God is, or His temple, which comes into consideration as the 
sphere of His revelation of His nature, is, the place where 
we find rest and peace, and security and life: thus is ex- 
pressed all that we possess in God; He is here the giver, 
and we the receivers; He is active, and we are passive. 
When, inversely, we are regarded as the temple in which 
God dwells, we are considered ourselves as the objects in 
which God works and as the organs of His will; thus is 
expressed, by what seems a paradox, what He has in us; 
we in this case are the active. Precisely thus is it in the 
terms of our passage, which are only the pure spiritual 
expression of the figurative statements just examined, If 
we abide in God, He is the proper and essential subject, we 
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are parts of His I: out of His fulness we receive all, having 
absolutely no independent life. If He abides in us, we are 
ourselves the proper and real subject, He becomes a part of 
our I, insomuch as in our actions His will comes into effect. 
This will make it plain why in our text the former of these 
two comes first. The beginning of the relation does not lie 
with us, but with God; the word of Christ, and through 
that word His Spirit, becomes a living power in us, pévee 
év nuiv ; and the more perfectly the entire Christ enters into 
us, the more perfectly and the more inwardly we are wedded 
to Him on our part, and enter into Him essentially: 
Hévouwev ev av7®. Such is the actual historical process ; 
we may, however, with propriety invert the order with John 
xv. 4seq.: there, forsooth, the disciples are regarded as 
already standing in the fellowship of Christ; the words 
Kabapot éote Oud TOV AOyov pov, just as in this passage, 
specify the indwelling of the Adyos in them as the first 
stage of their religion; but then comes in the pévew év 
avr@ as the result, and through this result again the abiding 
of Christ in the disciples is nourished and strengthened. It 
is a permanent and continuous reciprocation: the abiding 
of Christ in men furthers their abiding in Him; this again 
facilitates the former; and so it goes on. Did they indeed 
but let the great message of salvation, that Jesus is the 
Christ, and with that message the ruling of Christ Himself 
in our hearts, have its full living development as a power ! 
éav év tpiv pelvy 6 nxovcare: then, indeed, would they be 
secure against any contamination of the antichrist spirit ; 
yea, more than that, fellowship with God would become 
more continuous and perfect, and that as fellowship with 
the Son and the Father. In the twenty-second verse the 
Father was first, here it is the Son. That is not an acci- 
dental or indifferent circumstance. The Father preceded 
before, because the apostle there had the last consummation. 
in his eye, and would place it before the readers as the goal 
from which the antichrist lie would lead them astray, and 
to which fidelity would surely attain. Here the Son pre- 
cedes, because already in Him is the means and the only 
means for attaining that end. 
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VERSE 25. 

Kat ain éotly 4 érayyeria Hw abros ernyyelhato jply, 
Thy Cony THY alevLov. 

Now at length the apostle may regard his exhibition of 
the truth as Completed and closed; he brings in the con- 
clusion when he indicates that the abiding oe our Lord is 
the final goal and issue of the whole saving institute of 
Christ. For we must be sure that the airy in the beginning 
of ver. 25 refers to this abiding in the Lord,—that is, to 
what goes before, not to what follows. It is indeed not to 
be disputed that, generally speaking, in propositions which 
are constituted like this of ours, St. John is accustomed to 
refer the demonstrative pronoun to what follows; but a 
grammatical necessity it is not, and the sense here forbids 
it. For if the airm is referred to the sequel, its meaning 
is the C2) aiwvios ; and the thought would be, that eternal 
life is the promise given to us. But in that case the 
accusative Tv Conv would be a still greater difficulty than 
it is in the explanation we shall presently give; and, more- 
over, the apostle would then introduce into the ae of the 
whole period two absolutely new ideas, without the least 
indication of their connection with what precedes. It is 
quite otherwise if we refer airy to what goes before: then 
the wiv aidviov is essentially in apposition with érayyenia, 
and put into the accusative only through attraction to 
the relative clause # émnyyeiAawev. From this, then, we 
derive a meaning as clear as it is appropriate: it is this, 
that the abiding in the Lord forms the contents of the 
promise of eternal life which Christ has given us. It is 
certainly true, again, that the words éwayyedia and éay- 
yéAXewv are not generally current in the Johannaean idiom ; 
and we do not find, in his Gospel, eternal life specified as 
the contents of the éayyedia of Christ,—that is, in any 
formal expression. It is indeed the goal to which He 
would conduct us, the end that He sets before us; and in 
this sense is a promise actually running through the whole 
of our Lord’s life and teaching. Particularly, there are two 
passages, out of many which treat of eternal life, which 
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here come into consideration. One is in the sixth chapter, 
where Christ exhibits this life as the fruit of faith in Him- 
self, vers. 40, 47, 54, while it comes further into view 
as the result of His words in us, comp. ver. 68, pjyata 
Sis aiwviov éxeus: precisely as here, in our passage, the 
axoveww Tov NOyov avTod forms the presupposition for that 
abiding in Him which is the substantial meaning of the 
fan aiovios. The second is ch. xvii. 2, 3, where eternal 
life consists in this, that ywookwot ce Tov povoyv adnOwov 
Ocov xai (and the addition following is the point concerned 
here) dv amréotevAas “Incotv Xpictov. This ywyvoockew 
corresponds to the ouoroyeiv adtév in our present passage. 
—tThus the Lord has set forth eternal life as the final 
scope of His work; to this He will lead every man; and 
therefore it is called the promise which He hath given. 
And this promise, according to our present verse, He has 
fulfilled ; this life we have received, inasmuch as He abideth 
in us and we in Him: the contents and meaning of the 
avrn. This definition of the strict meaning of eternal life 
is the same—and this shows its correctness—which we 
found in the introduction to our Epistle, that is, in ch. i. 3, 
where fellowship with the Father and the Son is laid down 
as its substantial meaning. Moreover, it is very plain, from 
a consideration of our passage, how necessary it is that we 
should take ai@vios not as a metaphysical, but as an ethical 
idea: it is not its super-temporal character, but the divinity 
of this life which is expressed by the term. 


VERSES 26, 27. 

Tatta éypaya tpiv rept Tov TravevTwoY buds. Kai 
ipeis TO ypiopa 0 ékdBete am’ avrod, ev tpiv péver, Kat ov 
ypelav éxere va Tis SidacKy buds’ add’, ws TO avTO Xpicpa 
SiddoKes tuas wept wavtwv, Kal adnbés éatt, Kal ovK éore 
apeddos, Kal Kalas édidakev vuas, pévete €v avTe, 

The very fact that the apostle, in ver. 25, has come 
round to the selfsame point from which he started, shows 
that the previous discussion has now attained its close. 
More particularly: since the discourse does not return to 
the starting-point of the last section (from ver. 13¢ onwards), 
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but to the beginning of the whole letter (compare only with 
the fo aidvios of ver. 25 the mention of it in ch.i. 2, with 
the péverw év ait the Kkowavia per adrod, ch. i, 3), it 
follows that the development since ch. i 5 has now come 
to its end. But, like the two former sections of the whole 
first part now reaching its close, this third section also has 
a summary recapitulation, vers. 26, 27. Up to this point 
(rad7a) the apostle has written to the churches concerning 
the antichrists. Taira does not refer to the brevity of the 
discussion (“only so much”), nor to the specific matter of 
it (“this and no other that might be added”) ; but it places 
what goes before in contrast with what follows—with what 
the apostle has it in his purpose yet to write. As the 
section ch. xi. 3-11 treats of brotherly love, although the 
matter is first of all quite generally of keeping the divine 
commandments, so the topic of this section has been the 
antichrist nature, although first of all (vers. 15-17) the 
discourse was of the «écquos in general, whose full form is 
anti-Christianity. But the antichrists came into considera- 
tion as wAavavtTes twas: they have aimed to make the 
church wander from the truth, and then to lead them to 
wander back to the world. This was the practical starting- 
point of the whole discussion. Against this practice of 
seduction the church had, as we have seen in the previous 
exposition, a defence in the ypiowa: hence this, then, is 
particularly taken up again in the recapitulation. Even in 
the form it assumes, the reswmé is faithful to itself: here 
also we have the dpets placed significantly first; here also, 
moreover, there is a marked absence of any injunction as 
such. The holy anointing oil which they had received, which 
separated them from the world, is within them a permanent 
power,—for dpetapérnta ta xapicpata Kal 7) KAHoW TOD 
©cov,—and makes every exhortation, even every apostolical 
exhortation, superfluous. And so had the Lord promised to 
His disciples that the Paraclete should lead them into all 
truth. 

To establish the undeceivableness of this heavenly in- 
struction is the object of the second clause in our verse. 
This second clause, dAN ws 70 adTo ypioua SiddoKer buds 
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mept Tavtwv, Kal ddrnbés éotr, Kal oix eats wWedSos, is 
related to the third just as a general proposition as a whole 
is to its particular concrete application. Not only does the 
mept mavtev give the former its general colouring, and the 
pévety €v avdT@ give the latter its specific colouring, but 
the present duddcxe also shows that in the second clause a 
general proposition is before us, whilst éd/éa£ev in the third 
makes prominent one definite historical single fact out of 
the general domain of that clause. And thus it is established 
that the words xal xaOws édidaev tpds are not merely a 
resumption of the dA as x«.7.r.,—that thus cal drnbés 
éctt «.7.d. is not a parenthesis, but a conclusion to the 
proposition with @s. Certainly it is extremely difficult to 
accept the redoubled cai as meaning, “not only but also;” 
' for that anything is true and not false is after all essen- 
tially no more than one attribute which is only viewed on 
two different sides, while “not only but also” presupposes 
two different ideas. But such a view as this of the former 
kat is not imperative ; rather is the former to be translated 
by “also:” the congruence between the declaration of the 
xplowa and the real bearing of the matter, between the 
dddoxew and the arnéés eivat, was thereby to be marked. 
The following cat ov« ors yeddos is genuinely Johannaean : 
it is a peculiarity of this apostle to place every idea in full 
prominence through setting by the side of it its antithesis. 
This diddcKxew of the ypicua is true, and there is no lie 
in it; and thus the éo7s, in virtue of its deep emphasis, 
becomes equivalent to an éveovv. 

Thus, then, the apostle in the first of the three clauses 
of ver. 28 has summed up and resumed the whole fact that 
the ypiowa gave full instruction to the church ; in the second, 
he has declared that this instruction was simply and purely 
true; in the third, he then draws the practical conclusion 
that the church should stand firmly by the substance of the 
teaching here in question, and here treated of (this is the 
meaning of the aorist éd:da£ev), The pevetre of the Test. 
rec. would indeed admirably suit the tone of the whole 
section, in which the apostle less commands the péveww than 
points to it as an internal necessity; but the imperative 
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pévere has too-strong authentication from external evidence 
to be rejected; and it is in itself easily to be understood 
that, at the conclusion of the whole discussion, the impera- 
tive, everywhere latent in the preceding words, should for 
once come out into clear expression. 

Let us throw a glance back along the course of the first 
part, now concluded, of the whole Epistle. It is completed 
in three sections, of which each again contains three sub- 
sections, two giving instruction, and one exhortation or 
recapitulation. The first section deduces from the idea of 
the $@s eivat of God the nature of our fellowship with 
Him, and as viewed under two aspects: that of é& wri 
mepiTratety, and that of ouoroyely tas auaptias. The second 
section discusses, on the same basis, the nature of our fellow- 
ship with the brethren, and that also under two aspects: as 
obedience to the évToAai @eod, and as imitation of the con- 
verse and walk of Christ. The third section points to the 
enmity which exists between the kingdom of God and this 
world: here, again, first as against the world in general, 
and then as against its antichrist development in particular; 
but both in order to enforce the obligation of breaking off 
from the world negatively, or positively of abiding in God. 
That the two former sections of the whole discussion have 
their basis in Oeds das, and are evolved from this, has been 
shown in the proper place. But it is true also of the third 
section, only that it takes up the negative side of ch. i. 3: 
Kal oKOTLA €v aUT@ ovVK EoTW ovdewia. This thorough and 
pervasive antithesis between them, such as forbids the very 
slightest contact, is the theme of the whole discussion in 
ch. ii, 13-27. Koopos and avtiypictos are only terms 
interchangeable for the cxoria, 


VERSES 28, 29. 

Kai viv, texvia, pévete ev avte wa brav davepwOh, 
exwpev Tappnolav, Kal pn aicyvvOdpev ar’ adtod év TH 
mapovola avtod. “Eady eidfre btu Sikais eat, ywwwoKere 
btu Tas 0 TOL THY SiKaLootyny éE adToOd yeyévynTat. 

We have assumed, in opposition to the current view of our 
day, that ver. 28 belongs to the second part of the Epistle. 
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One circumstance may be mentioned here as making this 
probable : with the exception of the pévewy at the beginning 
of the verse, all the ideas in it are new ones, and enter the 
Epistle for the first time; but that would be a startling 
close of a discussion which should introduce a new series of 
ideas instead of summing up the old ones. But the connec- 
tion of this verse with the second part becomes a certainty, 
when we observe that the special ideas that are literally 
touched here for the first time are the ever-recurring con- 
stitutive elements of the second. Thus the davepodoGau is 
taken up again in ch. iii, 83-8; the mappnolav éyew is 
elucidated in ch. iii. 21, iv. 17, v. 14; the zovety ray 
Sixatocvynv forms the fundamental idea of the first ten 
verses of the following chapter; the é& avtod yeyevvicbar 
is not only repeated in the téxva Q@ecod, ch. iii. 1, but also 
from ch. ii. 24 onwards is more closely considered. But 
all this only introduces the all-decisive reason, which is, 
that the thought announced in ver. 28 is precisely in the 
same sense the theme of the next part as ch. i. 5 was of 
that we have just closed. This argument, however, must 
approve itself as our exposition pursues its course. 

Now, if we have in ver. 28 the beginning of a new part, 
it follows that the emphasis does not lie on the péveu at the 
beginning, but on the clause which follows and gives the 
writer’s design. That word serves to place the new part in 
connection with the other; the telic clause points to the 
progress of the thought. The goal of abiding in God, as 
the end of the development so far, is represented posi- 
tively and negatively: the former by mappnolav éyew, the 
latter by su) aicyvvOjvas. Both these ideas derive a more 
specific definition from the appendages, common to them, éav 
pavepoO7 and év TH wapovoia aitov. That these expressions 
refer to the Lord’s return needs of course no proof. But it 
must be observed that davepoda Gas never occurs throughout 
the other New Testament Scriptures as denoting the appear- 
ing of Christ for judgment: they are accustomed to express 
that by amwoxadvrrecOa, while St. John, again, never uses 
this latter word (not even in Rev. i. 1) for that purpose, 
but invariably favepovobar. (The substantive davepwous 
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is not to be found at all in his writings.) Further, it will 
help, to clear up the the general subject if we bear in mind 
that in ch. iii. 8 the same ¢avepodc@as is used concerning 
the manifestation of Christ in the flesh. 

The peculiarity of St. John’s phraseology just alluded to 
is not a fortuitous one, but has its deep internal reasons. 
Throughout the Scripture, é@roxdAvwis invariably designates 
a revelation which has taken place in an extraordinary 
way, through a direct interposition of God, and therefore as 
a perfectly new development. In davepodcGar this element 
- of the entirely new and the absolutely extraordinary is 
neither asserted nor denied; but the definite meaning 
attached to amoxddumrew assigns to the davepody at least 
a predominant application to such a revealing as is the 
development of a definitive germ,—a development which is, 
in comparison with adzroxddvyis, natural and ordinary. This 
is the general law in the Bible. This explains how it is 
that in Scripture the twofold manifestation of Jesus in the 
flesh and for judgment is spoken of as one dzroxddu wis: 
His appearance in the flesh was not in fact a result of past 
development, but, beyond everything else, an immediate and 
extraordinary interposition of God, an entirely new creation; 
and His appearance for judgment is revealed as nothing 
less than an instantaneous and sudden catastrophe taking 
place purely through divine causality, whose product will 
be a new heaven and a new earth. 

Now, however obvious would be here such an application 
of aroxdduyis, it is not the less easy to be understood how 
St. John in particular comes to use, concerning both these 
events, not this word ever, but always davepotcGa. We 
have already often remarked that he delights to bring out 
into prominence the germs of the future lying in the 
present; it is the effect of this peculiarity that the 
difference between the present and the future is reduced 
from an absolute one to one merely relative ; and when the 
question is of a revelation, he exhibits this rather as a 
davepodaGat, or making visible of potencies long working 
secretly, than as an dzroxdAvwus, or something entirely new, 
resting immediately on divine causality. Now when St. 
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John, in his Gospel, ch. i. 3, teaches us to behold the opera- 
tion of the Novos already in the creation, and, since the 
creation, His energy as that of the $as adnOwor, it must 
of course have been very natural to him to regard the 
manifestation of our Lord in the flesh not as something 
new, and as an amroxdduis, but as a avépwous: this indeed 
we find him doing in our own Epistle, ch. i. 2, iii. 8. And 
similarly, to this apostle, with such a habit of looking at 
things, who sees the decision of judgment already involved 
in unbelief, who always regards the resurrection as a thing 
present (comp. especially John v. 25 with John xi. 25), - 
the future judgment would appear not as altogether a new 
thing,—that is, as an a@moxddvYis,—but as a natural result 
and conclusion of a long series of sacred events which only 
now brings out into light (davepodv) that which had been 
long present spiritually and secretly. The apostle therefore 
describes by éav davepwOh that day in which the Lord, who 
abideth with His people always, will make His presence 
apparent at once and for ever to all eyes. 

In the second member of the sentence which contains 
the purpose there comes in an év Tf mapovola avdtod instead 
of the é€av davepwOh. This expression, which is so very 
current among the other writers of the New Testament, 
occurs in St. John nowhere but in this passage. Probably 
-this is not an accidental circumstance; but has its reason, 
though the apostle might not have been altogether aware of 
it, in the very same habit of considering things which we 
have been trying to explain. It was far from his thoughts 
at any time to regard the appearance of the Lord as an 
arrival from a distance: the presence of Jesus in the midst 
of His disciples, and within their hearts, was ever before 
his thoughts. This, however, did not hinder him from 
using this expression for once concerning the last day. 

- When the Lord shall in that great day enter into the 
world of manifestation, our relation to Him will also be a 
manifest one, revealed and withdrawn from all delusion. 
And the pévery év adr will then fit us and enable us in 
our appearance before Him wappnolay éyew. It has been 
thought, without reason, that in this and other similar 
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passages, raginovav has lost the fundamental idea of free 
and unrepressed speech. But we must remember that the 
subject here is the appearance of the Lord for judgment ; — 
that therefore question and answer, charge and exculpation 
(compare Matt. xxv. 34 seq.), enter into the accessories of 
the scene; and then it will not be thought absolutely 
necessary, at least in this passage, to resort to an enfeebled 
interpretation of the word. If we have continued in Him, 
we shall be able to answer with perfect tranquillity of mind, 
unqualified by fear and trembling, the questions of our 
righteous Judge. The negative counterpart of wappyoia is 
given us in the aicydvecOar. Formally, the correlative is 
not exactly adequate; while the former presents to us the 
joyful tone of mind which we shall maintain in the day oi 
judgment, the latter refers rather to the result of the 
judgment, as appears from the added words am’ avrod. 
The phrase, formed after the analogy of the Hebrew } wia 
(compare, for example, Jer. ii 36, Sept, dad Aiydmrrou 
aicyuvOjon), does not describe the source from whence the 
shame springs, which would be expressed by vzo, but the 
object from whom we are in our shame severed. But as 
the mapfnoia is possible only on the ground of the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, which in itself includes the 
result of the judgment, its happy consequence, so also the 
aicxivecOas includes its necessary result, the separation 
from the Lord. 

Looking at the twenty-ninth verse apart and by itself, as 
detached from what precedes and what follows, we are met 
by no difficulties of any kind. It is obvious that the sub- 
ject in the Sékasds éoruv at the commencement is God. For, 
as the meaning and bearing of the verse is that as “ He” is 
righteous all must be righteous too who are His children ; 
as throughout the New Testament we never read of a rela- 
tion of sonship to Christ, only of sonship to God ; as, finally, 
in ch, iii, 8 we are expressly called téxva Ocod,—it is im- 
possible to understand the d/cavos, whose nature we as His 
children should carry in ourselves, of our Lord Christ. It 
is true that ver. 28 had spoken of Christ. But a transi- 
tion, immediate and not marked by any external sign, from 
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discourse concerning the Son to discourse concerning the 
Father, is not strange in the case of St. John, in whose 
consciousness the two are so profoundly intertwined, that 
he very seldom thinks it necessary to mention either, or 
distinguish them otherwise than by a pronoun. And this 
transition need not favour the notion of a new part of the 
Epistle beginning with ver. 29; for in ch. iv. 21 we find 
in the same way that after the Father has been spoken of 
throughout several verses, suddenly the Son is mentioned, 
and obviously mentioned, by the simple pronoun avros, and 
no more. Thus the plain meaning of the verse is: As the 
nature of God is righteousness, so must this same righteous- 
ness be the token of sonship in relation to Him; the 
children must bear their Father’s stamp upon them. 

But it is hard to determine the kind of link which the 
verse has with what precedes. At the first glance there 
is as little internal connection with the preceding thought 
as there is grammatical bond. Nevertheless there must be 
connection, even on the supposition that our verse begins 
the new part; for the éav «idAre would certainly be much 
too naked for the commencement of a different theme: we 
should expect at least a texvia or wasdéa in a new address. 
And there is certainly a natural presumption in favour of 
the idea that the apostle was moved to set out on this fresh 
topic by something just before said. 

There are two thoughts which appear here as new, 
the qovety tHv Sixatocvyny and the yeyevvqcOar éx Tov 
cov. Now, when we observe that in the first section of 
the third chapter it is said, ver. 6, mds 6 év aiT@ pévov 
ovy apwapraves, and in ver. 9 the same thought is expressed 
by mas 6 yeyevvnpévos éx Tod Ocod dpaptiay od Tovel ; 
when we further mark that in ch. iii, 24 the pévew év 
air® is in the same way connected with the typeiv ras 
évronras aitod as the yeyervicOas €& avtod is here con- 
~ nected with the rovety tiv Ssxavocdvvnv,—we shall no longer 
discern in the yeyevrvnoOar é& avtov of our verse a new 
idea, but only the resumption of the pévew év 76 Oc@ often 
dealt with in the previous section, and mentioned in it 
finally at ver. 28. That the expression here used is sub- 
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stituted for that one has its reason, apart from what later 
development will show, in this, that here the divine 
essential righteousness (67 S/kavds é€o7e) comes into con- 
sideration as the source of our rovety tiv Stxacoctynp ; 
but that this relation of causality is made prominent as our 
being born of God rather than as our abiding in Him. 
Thus there is at once presented a point of view from which 
the connection of the present verse with the preceding 
becomes plain. This connection becomes still plainer 
when we more closely examine and appreciate the relation 
_which is here established between the zrovety tiv Sexato- 
ovvnv and the yeyevvncOar éx tod Oeov. Manifestly the 
emphasis rests upon the latter. It is not the apostle’s 
purpose to say that whosoever is born of God must 
therefore of necessity work righteousness, although in 
itself such a proposition would be perfectly justified; but 
he draws the inverted conclusion, namely, that he who 
doeth righteousness is also born of God, because God’s 
nature, the Sicavov eivat, has become his nature also. Thus 
this new sonship is not the basis or supposition from which 
St. John proceeds in order to found on it the exhortation 
to righteousness; but the dcavocvvy, as already present, is 
the presupposition from which he deduces the reality of 
their sonship. The question is here to lay down a mark of 
the regeneration of the soul. Now, if we bear in mind that 
the yeyervjoOa éx tod Ocod is simply a resumption in 
another form of the pévew év adt@, being related to this as 
the planting of the tree is to its flower, we shall perceive 
that here we have also a mark given us of the pévew év 
AUT. 

And why is this given? In the preceding passage the 
mappnola in the day of judgment was made dependent on 
the pévew év tS Oecd; here it is said further how it is this 
Tappnoia comes into effect,—that is, it operates thus, that 
he who continueth in God, and therefore is born of God, 
becomes firmly assured of this his fellowship with God 
through his zrovetv tHv Sixavocivnv. The synthesis of the 
pévew év ait and the rappnoia —that is, their close 
relation, which the former verse merely asserted—is here 
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expressly indicated through the mediating link between 
them, which is the newly introduced idea of qovely tv 
duxacoovvnv. The idea of the wappnola presupposes not only 
the abiding in God, but the conscious assurance of it: this, 
however, is produced by the doing of righteousness. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, our abiding in God and the abiding of 
God in us are in their unity something entirely internal, 
perceptible only to the feeling or the consciousness; there- 
fore it is, like every feeling, something subjective which is 
itself and as such no pledge of its own objective reality. 
This additional guarantee or assurance it receives through 
such a confirmation in act: we are to know others by their 
fruits, and by our own fruits we are to know ourselves. 
He who finds this qoveivy tHv Sixavoctvnv in his life has 
in sustaining this sure test for his knowledge of himself 
(yweoxerte is in the indicative), the guarantee of his being 
born from above, and therewith also the rappnoia, which 
the apostle bound up with fellowship with God. 

Thus a close consideration of ver. 29 shows, what ap- 
peared plain enough on ver. 28 itself, that the new part 
begins with ver. 28, the idea of which is supplemented and 
made specific by what follows. Further, there is thus 
afforded to us a clear view of the relation of the part of the 
epistle now closed to that which now begins. In both the 
apostle keeps in view the end he proposed in the intro- 
duction, that of helping towards advancing fellowship with 
God and fellowship with the brethren; but the method 
differs in the two. In the first part this fellowship comes 
into consideration as an internal habit; in the second it is 
rather its confirmation in works. From the very beginning 
we have accustomed ourselves to understand the wepiratety 
év T@ dwrté in the first chapter of more than the mere ex- 
ternal actions of man in the narrower sense; of the sphere, 
rather, in which his whole life and being are rooted. The 
dwaprias and the dé«la are by no means limited to actual 
sins of commission ; they include all sins whether in thought 
or in word or in work. Similarly, in the second chapter 
the tnpeiv tas évTodAds is not to be restricted to the sroveiv 
in the external sense, but, as the ideas ayamdav and puceiv 
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immediately following show, pre-eminently to the inner mind. 
And then in the third section of the first part the nature 
of it is traced to the éOupla and adrafoveia: therefore 
it is not so much in the outward expressions of a quality 
as in the quality itself. 

That in ch. i. 6 we read once of trovety tTHv adnOeav, and 
similarly in ch. ii. 17 once of qovety TO OéAnua Tod Oeod, 
are exceptions which have no power to alter the definitely 
marked character of the section in each case; in fact, it is 
not the inner mind as opposed to the external confirmation 
which is the subject, but the habitus of the Christians 
generally, which includes the approval of its reality in 
works. Out of this habitus generally is now in the second 
part the qrocety THY Sixatocvvnv taken and brought forward 
prominently and laid down as the token of that habitus: 
on its reality, as we have seen, the wappnota of Christians, 
as its final consummation, depended. In details, we may 
observe at the outset and in advance, the course of the 
whole of the second part is very similar to that of the first. 
First, the toeiy tHv Sixacocivny is viewed in reference to 
God, then in reference to the brethren; finally, from their 
combination the wappnola is deduced, and thus once more 
we have supernumerary confirmation in the tenor of this 
part, that its theme is to be found in ver. 28; for the 
mappnola spoken of there is dilated on after the full 
illustration of the wroveiy tHv Sixatocvvnv, which is intro- 
duced in ver. 29; in harmony, therefore, with our analysis, 
according to which the vrovety tHv Scxacoctvny is the middle 
term between what the pévew év adt@ treated of in the 
preceding and the rappnoia. 

Finally, in this way we are extricated, as easily as 
satisfactorily, from a difficulty which we designedly left 
behind in ver. 27. There the ypécva is introduced as an 
absolutely right guide, never erring and always to be 
depended upon, which the church therefore might follow 
most implicitly. We have seen in the proper place that 
the anointing oil, by which the church is withdrawn from 
the world, is the Holy Ghost; and it is of course self{- 
understood that the Spirit cannot deceive. But here comes 
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in the question as to how this ypioua may be known as 
such, as to what its tests are,—that is to say, if instruction 
through the apostolical word is represented as superfluous, 
then the door seems to be opened for all fanaticism, which 
is always so ready to appeal to the internal voice of the 
Spirit, either esteeming the apostolical word less or alto- 
gether despising it. The answer to the question here 
proposed is given in the new part of the Epistle: only 
there is the ypioua, the new birth, present with its abiding 
in God, where the roveiy tiv Sixacocvvyny is found. Doing 
is the evidence of all evidences; and such a doing as 
harmonizes or corresponds with the divine dccavov civat, 
Now it is precisely this relation between the governing 
ideas which we now have to do with that brings out the 
exquisitely careful steps by which the Epistle goes onward. 
The first part leads up to its climax by developing its ideas 
to the point at which, by an internal necessity, they must 
issue, unless they are to remain both one-sided and untrue. 
That the movety tHv Sixavocvvny is the conclusive evidence 
of any man’s personal Christianity, the only undeceiving 
mark by which the Christian may test himself, is in perfect 
agreement with the Pauline view; in 2 Tim. ui, 19 it is 
said concerning the sure foundation of God, that is, accord- 
ing to the context, the Christian community: éye typ 
oppayida tavTny, yyw Kvpios Tovs évTas avTod' Kal, dmoc- 
THT aTO THS adiKias Tas oO dvopalov TO dvona “Inaod 
Xpiocrov. In this passage also there is, by the side of the 
divine knowledge which is not within man’s apprehension, 
the turning away from dévx/a, that is, positively, the ovety 
THY Stkatocvyny ; and this latter is the only possible ground 
of our own personal knowledge concerning our belonging to 
the ovxia Ocod. Not unlike this is the passage, Rom. x. 10, 
There it is said that while it is faith that justifies, confession 
saves (cw@jvat). Internally, the right relation to God is 
attained through believing ; but in order to the full enjoy- 
ment of the righteousness of faith, and the realization of its 
purpose, there must be the outward righteousness of the 
life: St. Paul, however, here speaks of its expression in 
word, while St. John makes the: work prominent. The 
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divine sonship spoken of here is imparted before any doing 
of man can claim or: approve it; but man’s good work 
demonstrates its reality, and only thus is the full assurance 
of sonship attained. 

After having found our position by means of a careful 
examination of vers. 28 and 29, let us take a parting 
glance at the details. St. John begins with xal viv pévete 
év avT@, joining on to the preceding context. The kat 
vov is always appropriated to this use, —namely, that 
of introducing something new on the basis of a previous 
discussion ; such is its service in the only passage of St. 
John’s Gospel where it occurs, ch. xvi. 5. The new 
thought that enters is the 7rappyola in the judgment, which 
thought is mediated and introduced by the oveiy thy 
duxatoovyvnv. The principle of this mediation between them 
is that God Himself is righteous, and righteousness is 
therefore an essential attribute of one who is born é& 
avtTov,—that is, of God’s own very nature. From the con- 
nection it follows that the righteousness of God does not 
here refer to His judicial righteousness: as if it were, Ye 
know that the judgment will be a righteous one, therefore 
so act that ye may stand in such a day as that. The 
Totelv THY Stxavocdyny does not correspond to the judicial 
righteousness of God, but to His righteous character and 
holiness. Kaos here has the same meaning as in ch. ii. 2 
and John xvii. 25 (comp. on ch. i. 9). This principle, that 
God is essentially righteous, is to the Christian undoubted 
and fundamental, o/Sare ; and that we on our side have in 
the movely THY Suxacocvynv the assurance that we are born 
of Him, is the logical deduction that naturally follows, 
ywookete. A thing, however, which is to be represented 
as necessary is not expressed by the imperative, but by the 
indicative ; consequently we must understand ywaoxere as 
indicative here, 
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CHAPTER DL 


VERSE 1, 


‘sete, rotarny aydrny dédwxev jyiv 6 wath, va téxva 
Ocod KrANPGpev’ Sid TOTO O KoOcpos Ov YywWeaKEL Tas, OTL 
ovUK &yvw@ avTov. 

The external bond of connection between this verse and 
what precedes is clear; the Christian sonship, which in 
ver. 29 was mentioned in the last place, is resumed by 
means of the técva Ocod KrAnOjva, in order to make 
prominent the greatness of the divine gift which is im- 
parted init. Yet this evident connection decides nothing 
as to the chain of thought in the following verses; that 
will have to be detected on a careful consideration of the 
details. “Idere, St. John says, wotamiy aydrnv dédwxev 
nuiv o matnp. Into the thought of the glory of this sacred 
relation our minds should profoundly sink: the emphasis 
of that high dignity is not alone in iéere, which announces 
something most specific, but also in the pronoun qotarrs. 
This never occurs in the New Testament save as intro- 
ducing an exclamation of amazement. It never serves, 
however, to indicate merely external greatness (as equiva- 
lent to guantus), but always that which is internal (qualis). 
The meaning is not that it is a special kind of love which 
we have to wonder at in the divine relation of father, as if 
in proportion to other kinds of love ; but the reference is 
generally to the wonderfulness of its interior characteristic : 
the full depth, interiority, and grace of it is marked im- 
pressively by this word. “Aydsnv diddvau says more than 
a mere demonstration of love; the full power of divine 
love has imparted itself to us as our own, is a free gift to 
us; not only specific manifestations of the love of God, 
but that love itself is given to us, 
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And this was the Father’s act, o waryp. It might seem 
obvious, since the subject here is our relation towards God 
as children, to refer this watyp to the relation between 
God and us, and thus to read it as if it were maTyp nuov. 
But a closer consideration teaches that throughout the 
entire Gospel of St. John the expression sat/p, when it is 
used absolutely of God, always indicates the Father of 
Jesus Christ. The only two passages in which it might be 
thought to have a different meaning are John iv. 21, 23; 
as the woman of Samaria did not know the specific relation 
of Jesus to God, the expression must have been unintel- 
ligible to her in that sense. But they need not be made 
exceptions, especially as the woman certainly understood 
that the Lord was speaking concerning God, and there was 
no need that she should apprehend precisely in what sense 
He used the word. In our Epistle the expression 6 watyp 
is either obviously to be understood at once of God as the 
Father of Jesus Christ, as, for example, in ch. 1. 22 seq. ; 
or it occurs without manifest reference to Christ, as in 
ch. 1. 14-16. But even in these last cases it is not 
obligatory to supply #jueév; rather, in harmony with the 
frequent use of the word in the lips of Jesus, it seems 
preferable to find in them the standing designation of the 
first person in the Godhead, so that o waryp should corre- 
spond to our “ God the Father.” If this be so, we are then 
disposed here also to regard the expression as indicating 
the way in which God has demonstrated this love to us,— 
that is, as the Father of Jesus Christ, and through the 
mission of His Son. 

That the final clause with wa is by most expositors 
softened down, and the philological purism of those rebuked 
who are not content that it should be so, is easily under- 
stood, because in fact, according to the connection, the 
KAnOjvat téxva Ocod seems to be the content of the aydarn. 
We should, indeed, have a perfectly satisfying interpretation 
if we take the fa in its rigorous meaning as stating the 
design. What a depth and inwardness of love is that 
which the Father hath given us in order that we might be 
called His children! The thought would be: “How much 
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it cost Him that Iam redeemed!” But since this idea of 
the mission and death of His Son comes in without any 
direct mediating link, we must prefer to take the crAnOjvac 
téxva Ocod as certainly the content of the aydmn; but that 
which is its content and meaning is at the same time its 
end. The love of God is manifested in this, that He 
makes us His children; but that very same thing is the 
goal He aimed at, the object He pursued. Now it is pre- 
cisely the latter point that is brought into prominence, and 
there is no reason whatever why we should take the wa 
as ecbatic. It is God’s will to make us His réxva: that 
it does not run simply réxva avtod, but Ocod is placed 
instead, was intended to point to the height and greatness, 
past all understanding, of this gift, to be children of the 
eternal and all-glorious God. : 

It is well known that St. John has only the expression 
téexva Oecod; while St. Paul has by the side of it the viol 
Ocod. The internal reason of this distinction in the ex- 
pression will appear when we come to examine the second 
verse. But the material difference between the two manners 
of viewing the relation to God we may here at once illus- 
trate. The idea of the yevvnOAvat é« tod Ocod, which, 
according to the connection, constitutes the téxva Oecod, is 
not current in St. Paul’s writings ; and when he uses any 
expressions like them, they have a different signification 
from that of St. John. We know, indeed, that the former 
speaks of an dvaxalvwois Tod voos (Rom. xii. 2); of a véos 
avOpomos avaxawovpevos eis eriyvwcw Tod KTicavTos avTov 
(Col. iii. 10); of an €vdvcac@ar tov Kawov avOpwrov tov 
kata Oeov xticOévta (Eph. iv. 28); of a Kaw Krtlous 
(Gal. vi. 15). But in all these places the renewal is a 
formation back into the original human nature as created 
of God. This is expressly brought into prominence in the 
passage to the Colossians by the definition tod xticavtos 
avtov. It is a reforming back again which indeed comes 
to effect through the grace of God; and it has its measure 
or standard (cata Ocov «ticGévTa) in the nature of God, 
because it was simply in the image of God that man was 
originally created; but it is not on that account said to take 
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place, as it were, out of or from God’s nature. This, how- 
ever, is the side which St. John brings out in the idea of 
the maduyyevecia, of the yeyervicOa éx rod Oecod, and 
keeps always before him. Even in the passage where St. 
Paul uses the word waduyyeveoia, Tit. iii. 5, we shall, after 
the analogy of his general habit of thought and statement, 
be constrained to find only the element of the renewal 
through the help of the Divine Spirit, through a renewal or 
reimpartation of the original gift of the Spirit (@vaxai- 
voots IIvetpatos ‘Ayiov), while St. John never fixes his 
eye on the mere outpouring and help of grace, but always 
on the communication of God’s own divine nature. 

This difference is in close connection with another which 
has often been dwelt upon,—namely, that St. Paul regards 
us as children of God adoptive, and therefore uses the word 
viobecia, while St. John regards us as children in nature 
and reality. The former stands hard by or is closely related 
to the Pauline emphasis on the Christ For us, his juridical 
doctrine of satisfaction (this word we use, be it remembered, 
without the slightest undertone of condemnation); the 
latter is more in harmony with the Johannaean emphasis 
upon the Christ In us. According to St. Paul, we receive 
for Christ’s sake the rights of children ; according to St. 
John, we receive, through Christ, the children’s nature, 
According to St. Paul, the old nature of man is transformed 
into a new; according to St. John, an altogether new 
principle of nature takes the place of the former. It is 
most evident that the two views are substantially one and 
true; but they depend on the respective general systems of 
the two apostles. And this explains, too, how the full mean- 
ing of dédwxev is in the leading clause: the love of God is 
a gift ; it is particularly the gift of His Spirit; still more 
particularly it is the gift of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

There is a remarkable difference of reading in the telic 
clause. According to the authority of the manuscripts, 
there should be after the xAn@apmev a very decisive Kat 
éopév added. Respect for the important witnesses in its 
favour will not permit us to strike it out absolutely ; yet it 
seems to us in a high degree suspicious; not, indeed, on 
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account of the continuity in the form of the sentence which 
it mars,—for of this there are examples enough to be 
adduced,—but on account of the sense of the whole. The 
greatness of the divine gift does not consist in this, that 
we are acknowledged as God’s children, but primarily and 
pre-eminently in this, that we are such in reality ; which 
also the recapitulation of the thought in ver. 2 by téxva 
Ocod éopév makes emphatic. The «rnOdpev of our passage 
would be suitable on this supposition only, as it includes 
the efvas or éeopév. But if, after the crAnOduer, this latter 
idea was supernumerarily added, then the former word 
must mean only the acknowledgment of sonship, and not 
the being sons. The emerging thought would then be 
harsh and distorted. We might, indeed, accept @wev Kal 
KrnGodpev, but not the inverted order. It is preferable, 
therefore, to regard the xai écpév as a gloss which came 
very early into the text; this would explain the many 
testimonies in its favour as well as its indicative form. 
The subject of the verb, who calls us children, is not to be 
regarded as God—for what would there be remarkable in 
His calling us what we are ?—but believers themselves ; 
and in favour of this way of taking it comes in the 
antithesis in the sequel, 6 xdcpos ov ywooKe nas. 
According to our general exposition of the Epistle, the 
apostle is occupied from the very beginning with the idea 
of the kingdom of God, the kingdom of light; the indi- 
vidual comes into consideration not as an individual, but as 
a member of the whole body, as a stone in the temple of 
God. This recognition which the single member receives 
from the church is what lies in the xaretc@a. And there 
is a double propriety of the word in this section, which 
treats of the confirmation or proof of sonship in deed. In 
the spiritual generation lies the point or characteristic to 
approve ourselves children of God,—that is, the necessity 
of proving ourselves such; and the precise counterpart of 
this is our recognition by others as children. 

But, indeed, only on the part of the church. For, 
precisely in the proportion that we approve ourselves to 
them as children of God, shall we be unintelligible by the, 
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world. The &d rodro of the last clause in ver. 1 does not 
refer to the following tva any more than it does to the 
kanreioOat that precedes, but to the réxcva Ocod eivar, or, 
still better, to the whole of the previous clause. Because 
we have become partakers of this divine love, which com- 
municates to us its own essence, the world cannot know 
us, because it knows not Him whom we have come to 
resemble so much. Substantially, therefore, this proposi- 
tion is quite naturally proved by that out of which it 
flows ; nevertheless there is a touch of strangeness about 
it, inasmuch as there is scarcely any allusion throughout 
the entire section, vers. 1-10, to our relation to the world. 
And in fact the significance of this added clause is gathered 
less from the particular thought precisely touched upon 
here, than from the whole tenor of the Johannaean habit 
of thinking generally. It is St. John’s manner, as we have 
seen it illustrated abundantly throughout the two former 
chapters, always to think in antitheses: to construct the 
matter of a positive idea out of its combination or contrast 
with its opposite. Precisely so is it here. The greatness 
of God’s love, which admits us into fellowship with God 
Himself, is to be brought out all the more vividly through 
this antithesis, that our perfect and absolute separation 
from the world, even down to a total want of common 
understanding, is made so prominent. Thus the second 
hemistich is introduced, not for the sake of the discussion 
that follows, but purely to illustrate the thought itself and 
as such now in hand. 


VERSE 2. 


*"Ayarnrol, viv téxva Ocod éopev kal otra edhavepoOn 
ti éaopeba. oldapev 5é bre edv havepobh, Spor ate 
eoopeba’ Stu cxpopeba adtov Kabes éore. 

The fellowship with God, which is based upon the 
yevunOjva. €& adtod or the téxkvov Ocod eivar, is the 
prominent idea of the section before us: the tokens of this 
divine sonship, which are no other than the qovely rip 
Sieavoovyny, are not to be more carefully exhibited. Great 
as the love of God is which approves itself in the gift of our 
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sonship (ver. 1), in that gift it has not reached its, highest 
goal: it will make us partakers of something higher still. 
What that higher prerogative is the second verse shows. 
The apostle begins by an emphasized repetition of the 
present gift, vdv téxva Ocod éopev. The verse before had 
spoken of the «AnOfvas téxva Ocod, this verse speaks of the 
eivat ; for in ver. 1 the apostle’s aim was not only to bring 
out our filial relationship to God, but at the same time the 
position which in virtue of it we attain as to other children 
of God in His kingdom; but here this aspect of the matter 
recedes, and our absolute relationship to God and to Him 
alone comes again to the front. 

It is usual to expound the thought of the verse thus: 
we are already indeed internally the children of God, 
though not yet such in the fullest sense of the word; here- 
after this internal habitus will also be externally mani- 
fested (€av davepwO%), and then will this sonship be 
revealed, through the contemplation of God, through the 
Gpmotov avT@ eivas, in all its glory and fulness. The dis- 
tinction between the now and the then would accordingly 
in that case be only quantitative and not qualitative; not 
a difference in the thing, but in the degree of it; only the 
difference between the germinal beginning and the developed 
consummation. But this analysis seems to us by no means 
in harmony with the phraseology of the verse. For when 
we read viv téxva éopev Kal ovr ehavepoOn Ti eodpeba, 
there is a difference certainly and obviously established as 
to the predicative definition of the sonship: the declaration 
of what we shall be one day is placed in contrast with 
what we now are, that is, with the récva Ocod civar. If we 
seize the exact sense of the words, it can be only this, 
that we shall be hereafter something different as children 
of God from what we now are. If it had been the 
apostle’s design to express the thought given above as the 
alternative, to wit, that the sonship now begun would 
hereafter be consummated, we should expect ovsw égpave- 
peOn ti eopev instead of ovrw epavepwOn ti écopefa,— 
that is, what we essentially are now already is simply not 
yet come to its full expansion and development (oi7w 
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épavepwbn). Moreover, we should in this case look for 
téxva @ecod in the beginning of the sentence, emphasized 
thus as the idea common to the present and the future, 
téxva Ocod Sn vov éopev x.7.r. But, as the words now 
run, the réxva is in antithesis with what follows: now the 
children of God, hereafter something different. 

Of course, this antithesis is not an absolute one. By 
the ¢avepodcba: the future development is also exhibited 
as a consummation of the present estate; only that this 
development leads to something beyond the réxva Oecod. 
Thus, then, an unbiassed consideration of the whole verse 
arrives at this idea: we have now the mighty gift of son- 
ship to God, but hereafter it will be shown what we shall 
be; in any case, something more than this. The crisis at 
which this new development will enter is indeed, strictly 
speaking, not declared; for we do not read éray, but éav 
gavepwO7; but, inasmuch as this davepwhh does sub- 
stantially look back to the ¢avepwOyjvav of ch. ii. 29, it is 
manifest that the apostle is thinking of the development 
commencing with the judgment, that is, of eternity. But 
this does not by any means decide that the davepwO7 has 
the same subject as in ch. ii, 28, Christ namely; rather it 
is more obvious to take ti éoouecOa as the subject: when it 
will come to the light of day to what consummate and final 
development we are called. 

But, though the matter and meaning of our full develop- 
ment does not actually le before our thought in revelation, 
yet it is already well known to us (otdawev). What it is 
we find announced in the two sentences, duo adTo 
éoducba and oouea aitov xafos éotw. The stricter 
apprehension of what this means depends primarily on the 
view we take of the 67. which introduces the second clause. 
It either gives the reason of the first, exhibiting the likeness 
as the result of the seeing, or it gives the reason of the 
oléayev. But since in the latter case it must, taken ex- 
actly, have meant that we know that we shall see Him; 
and further, since the datecOar aitov as a reason for our 
duotov eivas ad’t@d is, as we shall see, a decidedly biblical 
idea, we shall adhere to the first view, and accordingly 
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proceed from the second clause as the presupposition on 
which the first depends. 

Now, however, rises the question who is to be under- 
stood by the pronoun avrov, whether God or Christ. 
It cannot be denied that, taking the preceding sentence 
into account, the more obvious subject is 0 @eos; it is 
further in favour of referring the pronoun to the Father, 
that in ver. 3 the Son is defined by éxefvos; for, if 
the Son is throughout spoken of, why this change of the 
pronoun, why the éxeZvos, which obviously seems to refer to 
a more distant subject? But, as it respects the first reason, 
we have just now seen that in ver. 29 the Father is without 
any further intimation spoken of after the Son had been 
decidedly the subject in ver. 28; while it was there obvious 
enough that the reader should understand the Son to be 
the subject because St. John points him to the mpuépa 
Kploews, on which, according to scriptural teaching gene- 
rally, as in particular that of ch. ii, 28, the Son is the 
active person. As to the second reason, the entering of 
éxetvos into the third verse, we may appeal to ver. 7, 
‘where éxeivos stands although in what precedes the Lord 
had been more than once spoken of as a’rés. But yet 
more stringent is the appeal to John v. 39: épewvate tas 
ypahas, OTe tyets Soxeite vy avtais Conv aiwviov éyew Kab 
éxelval elow ai waptupovaa rept éuov. Here the change 
of the pronouns in the same verse obviously did not arise 
out of a change in the subject, but éxeivos is substituted 
only for stronger emphasis on the same subject: “these 
very same are they which testify of Me.” Precisely so is 
it here: “ He that hath this hope in Him purifieth himself, 
even as the same He is pure.” But all this only proves 
the possibility that the pronouns of the second and third 
verses collectively may be referred to Christ; it is shown to 
be necessary, however, by the expression itself, dyoueba 
avtov Kabos éott. It is everywhere the scriptural doctrine 
that the Father can in no sense whatever be seen. That 
does not follow so much from the Johannaean utterance, 
Ocdv oddels mawmote TeHéaTar,—for, although He is not seen 
here below, He might, nevertheless, in some sense be seen 
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in eternity,—but it is absolutely required by the Pauline 
saying, “Ov elSev ovdels dvOpwrros od6é idetv SdvaTas,.. 
das oikav atpoctTov. It is true that in some passages 
of the New Testament — not to speak of figurative ex- 
pressions in the Old—a seeing or beholding of God is 
spoken of. But Matt. v. 8 can hardly be reckoned among 
these; on the one hand, because the seven benedictions 
revolve so directly in Old Testament terms that we must 
needs understand them after the meaning rather of the Old 
Testament than of the New, as, for instance, in the verse 
immediately following the one referred to the idea of the 
viol @cod is altogether a different one from that which is 
exhibited, as we have seen, in our Epistle; on the other 
hand, because, as promise and requirement must stand in 
a close relation, the preceding cafapol 7H Kapdia seems 
clearly to indicate the sphere in which the seeing is to be 
enjoyed, that is, in the heart. 

The meaning of the words is thus no other than that of 
Ps. xvil, 15: WORON PAZ Mysys PI NOS Piya Ww. The 
form of God which David would contemplate is His mani- 
festation of Himself; and thus the first hemistich also, as 
similarly Matt. viii. 15, understands by the seeing of God 
the immediate fellowship of the heart with Him. As 
it respects Rev. xxu. 4, the visions of this book also are 
extremely analogous with the Old Testament style of 
representation, and it is hazardous to derive any dogmas 
immediately from its figures; while, in addition to this, we 
have there the mpdcw7rov rod Oecod, and this of itself points 
us to the sphere of transcendent divine manifestations, 

The doctrine of Scripture on this point comes most 
clearly out of John xiv. 7. There it is expressly said that 
the disciples have seen the Father because they see the 
Son: this is the only way in which a vision of God is 
practicable. From the beginning of days down to the 
most distant aeons the Logos is the only revealer of the 
Father ; and no one enters into any union with the Father 
save through His mediation. That general signification, 
according to which the démtecOav may certainly be 
predicated also of God, cannot be applied in our present 
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passage: here there is no allusion to any spiritual behold- 
ing. For this takes place even on earth, and could not 
therefore be appropriately assigned to futurity. Moreover, 
in that case, the consequence deduced would not hold good; 
for, although in that spiritual sense we may indeed already 
see God, we are by no means on that account éwovor adro. 
The reference to God is also excluded by the xaOos éotu: 
this addition can mean to indicate nothing less than an 
absolutely adequate knowledge of God; but how is it 
possible that man, the creature, should ever reach by con- 
templation the interior and perfect fulness of the Creator ? 
But, if we are reduced on such a supposition to accept the 
beholding of God in a limited sense, the consequence 
deduced from it, the 8povov civarv air, must in like 
manner be limited; and the full and weighty expressions 
of the apostle must become altogether indefinite and 
nebulous. Only in one way can we know God, that is, 
through knowing Christ; and Him we may know because 
He has become like us. The same inference we draw 
from the expression dmovo aitd éodpeOa, Is it the style 
of Scripture to say that we shall be like unto God? Con- 
cerning Christ it affirms not only the éuo.p etvar, but also 
the eivas ica Oce (Phil. ii. 6); but is this said also of us ? 
One we are to become like, the Lord Jesus; therefore 
it is said in Phil. iti. 21 that our earthly body is to be 
glorified into the likeness (eis 1d yevéoOar cvpupopdov) 
of His glorified body, and that we should grow up eis 
pétpov HALKias Kal TANp@paTos ToD Xpioctod. But nothing 
of this kind could be said of God, nor is anything of 
this kind ever said. Finally, then, as after all our dis- 
cussion there is a phraseological possibility of referring 
the pronoun to Christ, while all scriptural analogy most 
decidedly favours our doing so, we must follow this 
guidance; and we shall find that fuller investigation of 
the details will furnish further justification of our doing so. 

Now when St. John declares that Christians “know” 
that they shall see the Lord, the question immediately 
rises as to the ground of that knowledge. First of all, we 
must go back to the sayings of our Lord Himself; and we 
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find in the high-priestly prayer, John xvii. 24, a thought 
altogether similar: wdtep, ods Sédwxds por, FéAw iva dmov 
elu eyo, KaKelvos Bor per epod, va Oewpdor tHv SdEav THw 
éunv iy weds pot. From these words was derived and 
formed the Christian hope of seeing the Lord as He is in 
His glory. It is precisely this which the expression says, 
orpopeba aitov Kabas éotiv. A beholding of the glorified 
Redeemer as He is (xaOws éoruy), is, in fact, on earth 
impossible; it is altogether outside of the ability of the 
human spirit to form a conception of the Son of man as 
He is now, since He has been received again into the 
fellowship of Deity, the man Jesus with the attributes of 
the Godhead ; yea, even His glorified body we cannot con- 
ceive of. For all this we have no faculty nor ability to 
contemplate now. Kaéas jv, as He once walked on the 
face of this earth the Son of man, the apostles had seen 
Him; thus have we also seen Him, at least in spiritual 
contemplation, since the apostles have set Him before our 
eyes as if He were visibly amongst us crucified; cafas 
éatwv, in the glory which He had before the foundation of 
the world, and which He has again now restored, no one 
has ever yet seen Him, nor can any one see Him. If, 
then, the xaos éctw of our passage corresponds to the 
phrase tip Sofav jv Sédwxds wor (John xvii, 22); if, 
further, the doa @ecod of ch. i. 6 has been understood of 
His év dari eivar—then must the seeing of the Lord as 
He is be no other than the seeing Him as He is das. 
Assuredly, the expression Qcds as, ch. i. 5, applied 
primarily to the Father; not only, however, is it a firmly 
settled point that what the Father hath the Son hath like- 
wise, but also it is expressly said that the Logos is 7d ds 
Tov avOperev, and in ch. ii. 9 the expressions év 76 dott 
celvar, TO pas adrnOwvov dn paives, are referred to the Son. 
The idea of light is so entirely the fundamental idea of the 
Epistle before us, that in this passage we may translate 
érrecOat avtov Kabes éotw by beholding the light of the 
Redeemer’s glory. God dwells in an inaccessible light; but 
though we cannot find direct access, Indirect access we can 
find to His presence. Our verse lays down the means of 
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this: we may hereafter see the Lord in His glory, as the 
aravyacua tod dwrds. And thus the apostle’s assertion, 
that through this beholding of the Lord (67) we may 
be made like Him, comes to its clear meaning. Here 
again we may refer to Matt. vi. 22: the eye is not only 
the organ by means of which we see the light as an 
external thing; it is, at the same time, the medium through 
which our whole body becomes light,—that is, the medium 
through which the light outside of us is translated into our 
own eye. ‘Thus, he who seeth the Lord in His glory as 
light, becomes thereby a light himself; what is beheld 
becomes his own immediate possession; he becomes like 
his Lord. The 6yovos must not be pressed too far, nor 
must it be softened away: of the former we are in danger 
when we think of anything like absolute equality, which the 
word says nothing about; of the latter we are in danger 
when we think only of holiness in general. This holiness, 
the turning away from all sin, should, according to the 
tenor of what follows, be found even upon earth; that is 
a prerogative which we already have as téxva Oeod; but 
when it shall be manifested ri écoueOa, there will be 
something beyond that privilege, even the glorification of our 
whole being after the analogy of the being of our glorified 
Lord. It is an altogether wrong and inadequate idea that 
limits the blessedness of heaven to sinlessness. Through 
sin our whole nature has: become different; and therefore 
the heavenly life, the duovov civar ade, will be something 
beyond the mere ceasing from sin. Sinless our Lord was 
upon earth; yet, notwithstanding that, His present exist- 
ence is altogether different from that which He had upon 
earth. 

And now we have arrived at the point from which we 
may clearly discern what is the distinction between the 
téxva Ocod and the ré, of which it is said that such we 
shall be. That the consummation of believers here dealt 
with is to be something different from the sonship, has been 
hitherto maintained and proved by appeal to the expres- 
sions here used. But now we shall vindicate the correct- 
ness of this assertion by substantial reasons taken from the 
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nature of the case. Here on earth the Saviour was a Son 
of God in the fullest and highest sense. Indeed, He was 
also very much more: even here already He was the Son 
of God, equal to God in power. But was He equal also 
in honour? The dignity, the divine form, He had laid 
aside, and with respect to this He was while upon earth, 
in virtue of His own spontaneous decision, not émovos TO 
Oecd, To that He was restored in its fullest and deepest 
sense only by the ascension. So shall it be with us. We 
also are now Téxva Qecod; but that does not constitute us 
like the Lord, any more than He Himself was in an abso- 
lute measure like God while in His humiliation, where the 
popdy Ocod was lacking to Him. But this we shall be, 
the apostle’s promise tells us. 

And what means the expression which the New Tes- 
tament Scripture elsewhere uses to describe this con- 
summated likeness? “AdeAdol Xpsorod. Our Lord gives 
His disciples this name once after the resurrection (John 
xx. 17); for through what it signifies the likeness is 
rendered possible ; that is the very foundation of it, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews clearly shows (ch. ii. 11). But, on 
the other hand, the feeling of every one of our hearts tells 
us that, while we even now may assume to be the children 
of God, we cannot arrogate the dignity of brotherhood with 
Christ. He is not ashamed to call us brethren (Heb. 
ii. 17); but we must not be bold enough to adopt the 
name. The brotherhood, which consists in perfect likeness 
to the Lord, we shall reach only at the end of the days 
when we shall see Him as He is. 

Now comes out clearly the reason of that peculiarity 
in St. John’s phraseology to which we have referred,—to 
wit, that he uses the phrase réxva Q@cod, but never adopts 
St. Paul’s word viol @cod. The former is a relative and 
transitory designation; the latter is one that never ceases. 
One remains a vids all through his life; He even who is 
exalted to the right hand of God is a vids tod Ocod; but 
it would be impossible to call Him any longer a réxvop, 
for in this idea there is always the element of subordina- 
tion or of a development not yet fulfilled. On earth human - 
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parents may, indeed, still term an adult child téxvov; but 
that is only because, in relation to their offspring, they are 
conscious of being in authority, or of standing in a higher 
position. If St. Paul uses, in addition to the expressions 
téxva Qcod, that of viol Ocod, it is simply because he con- 
denses all that we have or ever shall have into this latter 
term, without reflecting specifically on the beginning of 
the development as the definition téxva would suggest it. 
On the other hand, St. John uses only this latter expres- 
sion, because he never leaves out of sight this element of 
the commencing development. St. Paul uses child and son 
promiscuously ; St. John does not, for to him child always 
denotes the idea of immaturity or of being under age. For 
the present, therefore, he knows only the one vids Ocod, Him 
who is our common Master; all the rest of us are téxva 
Ocov. But thus it shall not be always. He thinks of a 
stage when we shall be in full possession of equality with 
Christ; and he expresses his idea of this by the épovov 
eivat avT@, that is, Xpuct@. The filial relation, viewed as 
téxva civar, is therefore not yet identical with the émovoy 
eivat XpioT@; it is rather the germ and the principle out 
of which the latter grows into full formation, like the moth 
from the pupa-chrysalis. And it is this which makes the 
term gavepodoGa: so admirably expressive: nothing new 
will then be imparted; it will be only the full evolution 
or expansion into the light of the germs already deposited. 
That our view of the filial relation in St. John’s words is 
the right one, receives, as we think, strong support from the 
circumstance that the Apocalypse, which points throughout 
to this davépwots, altogether omits the word we now 
consider. 


VERSE 3. 
Kal ras 6 éywv thy érmida tabtny én’ aie anvifer 
$3 Lal ¢ / b] 
éautcv, Ka0as éKeivos ayvos €oTt. 

The apostle’s aim in inserting here the reference to the 
future consummation in the other world, becomes obvious 
in the third verse. His eschatology is one that is alto- 
gether practical. To this estate of glory we attain only 
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through intermediate stages; it is not reached through an 
act of divine despotic power; but a way is definitely 
marked out. If the goal is likeness to Christ, it is of the 
utmost importance to have that goal always and steadily 
and practically in view. Thus the third verse impresses 
its seal on our interpretation of the previous one. That is 
to say, taking as we have done both pronouns (av7os, ver. 2, 
and éxetvos, ver. 3) as indicating Christ, the idea is extremely 
plain: Would you be hereafter perfectly like Christ, you 
must even now aim at this same end. On the other hand, 
if we refer the avtos of the second verse to the Father, the 
point of connection with the third is lost: how from the hope 
of becoming like God may spring the zeal to preserve the 
ayvela of Christ is not said; and yet it is that we should 
expect. But we must even now aim to resemble the dyvela 
of our Lord. We must be on our guard against taking this 
idea as interchangeable with that of the éwovov evar avT@ 
in the previous verse. ‘“Ayveta is essentially the require- 
ment of sinlessness; this is exhibited as the goal and 
problem of the earthly development of the Christian. But 
if I think of this requirement as fulfilled, yet this is far 
from including the full meaning of the épovoy eivas avto, 
as it was still more closely defined by the addition xca@ds 
éott. Christ was, indeed, sinless here upon earth; but 
that did not constitute Him the glorified one whom we are 
to become like. The weakness of which the Apostle Paul 
speaks, in relation to Christ’s earthly life (2 Cor. xiii. 4), 
the constraints and manifold limitation to which He had 
subjected Himself, would remain in us also, even if we 
were supposed to be sinless. It is therefore with perfect 
propriety that St. John regards this dyve/a as only a pre- 
liminary and condition of the épovoy eivas hereafter to be 
attained. 

But the requirement of dyve‘a requires to be defined 
more closely. Despite its etymological affinity with dyvos, 
the word dyvos, in profane as well as in scriptural use, has 
a perfectly distinct and definite meaning apart from &ytos. 
On the one hand, it is to be observed that dyvds contains 
even in classical Greek a negative element, which takes 
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form in an abundance of connections, such as dyvos dovou, 
dyvos yduou. Further, the etymological link with dfeo0au, 
fear, and dyayuat, wonder at, is more firmly adhered to in 
dyvos than in dys. “Ayvos is he who is by any autho- 
rity, or by any power swaying him, preserved from evil. 
The dyvov ecivas comes to effect through the aidas, the 
sacred fear. Hence the word is never used of God Him- 
self; though a@yos is used of Him, signifying as it does 
generally severance from all evil. Hence, further, dyvos is 
especially used of the chaste spirit; it rests essentially on 
the internal abhorrence of anything that would tarnish 
virgin purity and honour. Similarly, when dyves is said 
of the Nazarite: his abstinentia is grounded on the dread 
of tainting by contact with the profane the divine to which 
he is consecrated. In like manner, the word is in Exodus 
applied to preparation for the divine revelation of the law: 
here, also, there is a dread of bringing the natural into too 
close proximity to the divine. From all this it appears 
that ayveia is substantially the virtue of reverentia. But 
this being so,—and all passages of the New Testament in 
which dyvos, and words derived from it, appear, confirm it, 
—the idea seems altogether inappropriate to the exalted 
Christ. If we read caOas éxelvos ayvos jv, that would not 
seem quite so strange, for we might suppose this reverentia 
to have been displayed by the Lord while on earth; His 
perpetual waiting on the will of the Father, which is so 
prominent in St. John’s Gospel, is nothing but that holy 
fear. But can this be affirmed also of the glorified Christ ? 
Is that now necessary to Him? can He indeed yet exercise 
that? The breath of disciplinary severity, which cannot be 
detached from the word dyveia, may yet in a certain way 
be predicated even of the Exalted One. For His present 
glory He reached, according to Scripture, only through His 
absolute obedience, in virtue of His overcoming all tempta- 
tions, and most entirely submitting Himself to the obedience 
of the Fathers will, And that which He thus as man 
attained through exercise of the ayveda is now still stamped 
upon the countenance of the Redeemer; even as He is 
beheld by the same St. John in the form and under the 
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aspect of the dpviov éofaypévov. Nothing of what the 
Lord possessed upon earth has passed away; everything 
has become an eternal element of His personality. - As 
with man nothing that he has experienced and has become 
passes away, but without it he would be through the ages 
of ages different from what he is, so also with the Lord. 
If, then, we are to become hereafter like Him, the apostle 
says, we must on our part appropriate to ourselves the 
ayveia which the Lord exercised here below, in virtue of 
which He passed into His glory. There is no word which 
to the same extent as this expresses the whole grace and 
tenderness of the ethical habit. 

Let us now gather up the connection of the strain now 
developed. St. John taught us, in ch. ii. 29, that we shall 
have confidence in the day of judgment only on the ground — 
of the rotety tTHv Sexatoctvnv, which will approve us as yeyev- 
vnpévot €x ToD Oeod. This yeyevynobac éx tov Ocod is first 
of all, as we have seen, and as the apostle himself firmly 
establishes by the édxev, a divine gift, entirely independent 
of human act, the gift, that is, of the Spirit, or, more particu- 
larly, of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. That is the beginning 
of all Christian development. We are called the sons of 
God (xAnO@apev, ver. 1) not on account of anything we do, 
but in virtue of a divine act accomplished in us. But, on 
the other hand, we are to become, édv davepwOh, like 
Christ ; and that can take place only if the possibility of 
this likeness is on our part afforded by the adryvifeu. 
Between that originating divine act, by which He gives us 
the Holy Spirit and declares us to be His children, and 
this conclusive and consummating divine act, by which He 
makes us like Christ, that is, glorifies us, there is thus a 
mediating human act or doing, which is called as to its 
internal characteristic dyvela, and according to its outward 
expressions trovety tHv Sixatoovvnv. Thus, while God now 
beholds us as His sons on the ground of His gift, He will 
call us such in the judgment only if, in the strength of 
that gift, we have become sons in our act, that is, in the 
full transformation of our life. The subject, therefore, of 
the first three verses of our chapter is to establish the 
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ground of the assurance that the regenerate have confidence 
through the working of righteousness: the reason is con- 
tained in the exposition that the sonship as the gift of God 
is only the beginning, and that between this and the con- 
summation (ver. 2) the adyve/a, or the moral character and 
life by which that beginning is to be confirmed and approved, 
is to be intermediately carried out. 


VERSE 4. 

Ilas 6 rowdy thy apapriav, cab tHv avoplav Tote Kab 
7 apaptia éotiv 1) avomia. 

The exhortation to the tovety tiv Sixavoctynv takes a 
form habitual to our apostle : first of all, he presents sharply 
to view the duaptia, its opposite, in order that thereby he 
may illustrate the meaning of the positive idea concerning 
which he has to speak. Here it is above all needful that 
we should regard anything that opposes the dicavoctvny as 
also a contradiction and absolute opposite to the divine 
nature, as contrary to God in its very essence; and that 
we should be careful not arbitrarily to restrict in any way 
the idea of sin. This definition and delimitation of the 
idea of awaprtia is the subject of the fourth verse. 

This word is not supposed, in the apostle’s teaching, to 
convey a more comprehensive idea than dvopia, but to be 
strictly co-extensive with it: wherever, therefore, we are 
constrained to find duaptia. Nothing evil can to the Chris- 
tian man be merely imperfection, or sin, so to speak, of 
the second degree: all is to him transgression of the law. 
Such is the strict meaning of the word dvoula even in 
classical Greek: it signifies not the conduct which proceeds 
from a state in which the law is either absent or unknown, 
it does not imply the exclusion of a vowos, but rather 
expresses a guilt which casts aside the law already existing 
by actual neglect of its requirements, just as in the German 
Ungesetalichkett is interchangeable with Widergesetzlichkett. 
And thus dvopuia, when the word really occurs in its full 
meaning, is the very strongest definition or description of sin : 
the vouos, indeed, according to St. Paul, makes sin generally 
exceeding sinful, and his emphatic word émixatdpatos Tas 
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ds ode eupéves ev racu Tois yeypappévors ev 7h BiPAw Tod 
vowouv (Gal. ii. 20), refers, precisely as St. James does, 
ch. ii. 10, doris Sdov rev vopov Typioer, mratce Sé ev Evi, 
yéyove tavtov évoyos, to sin as definitely and strictly 
dvopia. This sunders man unfailingly, according to the 
very idea of man, from God. And the force of the apostle’s 
declaration is, that dvou/a is not a subordinate kind or a 
specifically aggravated degree of the dpaptia, but that 
every duaptia is at the same time dvopia: in short, that 
the two ideas cannot be separated from each other. 

The solemn earnestness of this proposition will appear 
more fully when we inquire what the vowos is, and what 
is in St. John’s estimation that véduos, the violation or not 
following of which he speaks of in the dvouia. Most 
certainly it is not the universal law of conscience; for the 
New Testament never calls that voyos; nor yet is it, how- 
ever, the law of Moses or the old covenant as such. It is 
not this, first, because in the Old Testament the strict 
congruence or coincidence here declared between dpaptia 
and dvouia did not yet exist: there were actually multi- 
tudes of dmuaptias, or moral delinquencies, for instance, in 
the connubial relations which were not forbidden by the 
letter of the Mosaic law, and were not therefore avopia. 
Secondly, not the old law, because St. John furnishes no 
instance of the word voyos, standing absolutely, being 
applied to the Mosaic law. It is true that in two passages 
(John vii. 49, xii. 34) it stands absolutely and as the 
definition of the Old Testament canon; but it must be 
observed that this is put into the mouth of the Pharisees 
only ; and elsewhere there is the invariable addition 6 vduos 
Dpav, 0 vowos Mwicéws, or the like. The reason of this is 
to be found in the fact that St. John starts originally (ch. 
i. 18) from the great principle of a sharp antithesis between 
the revelation of the law and the revelation through Christ. 
The Mosaic law was to him absolutely and only the law of 
the Jews: although this did no violence to the truth that 
Christ was born od kataddcat Tov vouov adda TANPOCAL. 

Thus we are constrained to understand the vduos, op- 
position to which is here expressed by the word avopia, 
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of the divine law generally and universally, as it is 
revealed through Christ: the expression refers as well 
to the as it were new commandments given by the 
Saviour, as to the spirit of the Old Testament which our 
lawgiver has only released from the ypduua enveloping it 
and thrust forward into the foreground. The uttered or 
revealed will of God is the vduos, therefore dvoula is the 
opposition or rebellion of the lawless will against this 
will. Every dwaptia, consequently, bears on its front the 
impress of avouia as thus explained: every transgression 
or shortcoming in the widest sense of the word. But this 
view of the matter was not obvious to the churches here 
addressed, any more than it is obvious to us who have 
received this fundamental declaration in its true meaning: 
it is only too common in the very nature of men to 
establish distinctions and gradations among individual sins. 
As to the countless little failures and defects in common 
life, no man indeed who is filled with the Spirit of Christ 
will justify these, or even hold them as indifferent: but 
have we in relation to them a pressing consciousness of 
actual transgression of law? Do we look at the manifold 
discords of our life, and its deviations from the line of the 
Christian ideal as positive sins, every one of which imme- 
diately and certainly separates us from God, and can be 
expiated or abolished only by deep repentance and a distinct 
act of forgiveness? Most assuredly in multitudes of cases 
it is not so: such things are thought of as imperfections, but 
do not press on the consciousness as avopia. 

Now, St. John declares here that this current view of 
the matter as entertained by us is not of the truth; he 
lays this down as an axiom without any further demonstra- 
tion: the demonstration of it is plain enough throughout 
the whole teaching of the apostle. If, in fact, the Spirit 
of Christ guides us into all truth, and therefore in every 
particular case shows us what is right, every sin must be 
an act of resistance to the drawing of the Spirit, and 
consequently of disobedience to the will of God as shown 
by the Spirit, and consequently against the vopos Oeod. 
I may not in the specific case have been conscious of the 
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drawing of the Spirit; but then that was my fault, and 
does not alter the position of things. As in the well- 
known passage in the Sermon on the Mount concern- 
ing the oath, the centre and pith of the explanation— 
too often unobserved—is that the mere utterance of yea 
must itself contain equally inviolable truth as the oath 
with its strong emphasis, the simple affirmation being 
lifted up to the height of the oath; so here in like manner 
it is the design of St. John to elevate every sin in its 
whole and wide domain to the degree of dvouia. There 
lies in every sin, of whatever kind for the rest it may be, 
the highest grade of guiltiness. 

But this definition of the nature of sin, as it is contained 
in the words 7 dyaptia éotivy 1 avopia, does not itself 
constitute the motive of the verse, but serves only for the 
illustration of the first member of it: he who committeth 
sin committeth also a breach of the law. The article before 
dpaptiav is not intended to distinguish a specific kind of 
sin from other kinds; for nothing whatever had been said 
about various kinds of sin in the present Epistle. It 
simply comprehends the diversified acts of human sin 
which may take place into the unity of one idea. He who 
apaptiay tiva Trove, by that very fact also committeth tv 
Gpaptiay; in every individual transgression the nature of 
the sin is manifested. The emphasis lies in the first 
hemistich plainly upon the qocety ; for generally the apostle 
is here occupied with the doing of men. That the zroveiy 
Tv dpaptiav is identical with the wovely THY dvoptay, the 
apostle proves by the simple declaration that duaptia and 
avopia are or ought to be for Christians interchangeable 
ideas. Similarity of nature implies or produces similarity 
of outward manifestation. Substantially, therefore, the 
second universal proposition of the verse is the demon- 
stration or proof of the first particular proposition; but, 
inasmuch as they are bound together by the general Kai, 
we see that the apostle reflects not precisely on the causal 
connection of the two propositions, but simply regards the 
second as the illustration of the first. Now, if every sin is, 
as well in its internal nature (ver. 40) as in its outward 
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revelation (ver. 4a), dvowia, this assertion must bear to be 
applied to every specific case: hence the ds placed first 
with strong emphasis, which in this particular section 
appears as abundant as in the section parallel to it in the 
organism of the Epistle, ch. i. 6 seq. (comp. vers. 3, 4, 6, 
down to 9,10 seq.). It is precisely this emphatic assertion 
of the universal and exceptionless fact that is calculated to 
impress deeply the conviction that the question here is of 
every individual sin and of every individual sinner. 


VERSE 5. 

Kai otéate ore éxeivos épavepaOn, iva Tas dwaptias dpy 
Kat apaptia év avT@ ovK gore. 

Now, as every sinful work is express opposition to the 
commandment, the revealed will of God, so also it is further 
a contradiction as well to the manifestation of Christ 
(ver. 5a) as to His person (ver. 50); for He appeared to no 
other end than tas dwaptias dpat. This phrase may have 
three meanings: either that Christ has borne our sins, or 
that He took them upon Himself, or that He has taken 
them away. At a glance it will be plain that these three 
interpretations are substantially very near to each other. 
If Jesus took sins upon Himself, that could be only in 
order to bear them; and if He did this, it was, however, for 
the sake of taking away, and with that design. On the 
other hand, if the word signifies here that He has borne 
them away, there are abundant reasons from other quarters 
to assure us that this was accomplished through His bearing 
them. Nevertheless, the decision of this point is not matter 
of indifference; for in the nature of the case St. John 
must have had expressly in view one or other of these 
elements. 

The signification of bearing we must give up at once, 
because St. John never elsewhere uses a/pevy in this mean- 
ing; it would be necessary, therefore, to resort to it only if 
the ordinary meaning was not sufficient. Our apostle uses 
the word either in an external and local sense for “ lifting up 
anything,” for example, yeZpas, A/Oous, and the like, or with 
the significance of “taking away.” Now, if aipew is here 
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to mean “take on Himself,’ the additional clause kal éy 
ait® duapria ovk éorw must signify only that although 
there was no sin in Him, nevertheless He suffered Himself 
to be treated as a sinner,—that, in fact, not His own sin, but 
the sin of others lay upon Him. But there is nothing here 
to indicate such a thought as that; and, moreover, in this 
case we should have rcad not éotw, but #v. Further, the 
expression “take sin on Himself” would lead us to the 
atonement; and the idea would be strictly parallel with 
that expressed in ch. ii., that Jesus is the iAacpos rep) TOV 
dpaptiav. But any such remembrancer of the atonement 
must be supposed, as in the instance just quoted, to be 
applied as a consolation to those who are still and ever 
harassed with sin; and what the context here requires as 
its design is exhortation rather than comfort. In the case 
just supposed the meaning would be: as ye were the cause 
of such pains to your Lord, now show yourselves thankful ; 
of this, however, there is not the faintest indication. 

But there is perfect appropriateness in the thought of a 
remembrancer of the redemption from sin fully accomplished 
by our Lord, as that redemption consists in the “ doing 
away of sin” (the ov, “our sins,” must be struck out). 
If Jesus put away sins, then no one has any part in Him 
who suffers himself to have any confederacy with sin. 

And by what means was this putting away accomplished, 
and the new man who tv SvKatocdvnv covet implanted 
instead? This is answered by the éfavepoOn. It is clear 
that the expression is larger than wdoyew or arobvnckeu, 
of which, when redemption is in question, we usually think 
first of all; but it is also quite distinct from the eis tov 
Koopov édyrvOev or the cap£ éyévero. On the one hand, it 
signifies less than those phrases, inasmuch as the manner in 
which His manifestation was consummated is not indicated ; 
while at the same time more than they, inasmuch as it 
does declare that before the passion His work was actually 
efficient, although by it alone it was brought to full mani- 
festation. The entire contents of the prologue, John i. 1-13, 
—that the Logos had been from the beginning the light 
and life of the world, but by means of His incarnation 
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had manifested Himself as such in the highest sense,—lies 
wrapped up germinally in the davepodcOa. This self- 
manifestation was ordered expressly with this design (iva), 
that sin should be made to disappear. In the fact that the 
feo as such is made manifest, the power of death is sub- 
stantially taken away through its manifestation ; in the fact 
that the das adnOwov shineth, the darkness recedes im- 
mediately and in virtue of its very shining: by a natural 
necessity the design of our Lord is accomplished; and 
in reality His entire life, which is here comprehended in 
the épavepoOn, has not only a redeeming aim and ten- 
dency, but also a redeeming power. Through His whole 
influence, word, suffering, dying, rising again, — that is, 
through the whole process of His ¢avépwous taken on all 
sides——He implanted in the world subjected to sin the 
germ of sinlessness. According to the apostle’s view, this 
power was not wrapped up and concluded in His death, 
although it was in His death that this power was pre- 
eminently unfolded. 

The parallel passage, John i. 29, confirms this view of 
the matter; and that is peculiarly important, because the 
two passages cannot well be separated from each other. 
There we read, 6 duds Tod Ocod 6 alpwv tas dwaptias ToD 
koopov, The present participle in this sentence does not 
require to be explained by the theory that St. John brings 
forward into the present the element of Christ’s death; nor 
on the principle that the present is chosen because the effects 
of that death always continue to the time that now is: 
on either of these suppositions the present would really be 
treated as the future. The participle must be understood 
in its most proper and distinctive meaning. Already at 
that very time the Lord was in act to take away the sin of 
the world, because He was such through His whole life; 
already at that time He was the duvos tod Ocod, because 
He was so through His whole life, and not first in His 
death became the Lamb. 

This aspect of the matter would have much more im- 
portance attached to it, and it would exert a healthier 
influence on our entire soteriology, if we conceived more | 
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justly and laid to heart more simply the words of Matt. 
viii. 17. The evangelist there regards the work of Christ 
as already, in the first period of it, fulfilling the prophetic 
word, ras doOevelas juav eraBe Kal Tas vooous Huav éBac- 
tacev: this prophetic word we are accustomed to refer to 
the death of Christ; but the evangelist’s use of it points 
directly to the view we have just been exhibiting and 
defending. For if our Lord through His whole activity, 
and specifically in His healing of the sick, bore our sorrow, 
so also throughout His whole life He took it away; for the 
former was a reality only on account of the latter. In John 
i. 29 we certainly find, in connection with the redeeming 
and delivering element, which is represented by aipevy, the 
atoning element also, as contained in the expression auvds 
tov @eovd; for even if we consider this to refer at once to 
the paschal lamb, at any rate there was an expiating and 
therefore sacrificial characteristic in it. It is indeed other- 
wise in our passage: here the vids tod Ocod is the subject : 
the Son of God was manifested in order to abolish sin, 
establish His kingdom, and destroy the kingdom of the 
devil (ver. 8); here, therefore, prominence is given, not to 
the form of a Servant which our Lord assumed in order to 
our reconciliation with God, but to the might of the Ruler 
who has brought to light life and our immortality of being. 

Thus the only two passages (ours and the parallel in the 
Gospel) which have been adduced against the interpretation 
of aipew as take away, have been seen to admit it as possible, 
and our own to require it absolutely. It is useless, in 
opposition, to urge, finally, that aipevy is the translation of 
x¥), and that therefore it must mean bear, or at least to 
take upon Himself. Not only may be opposed to this the 
fact that the Septuagint invariably reproduces “bear” by 
fépev and the like, but that the St, particularly in its 
combination with WB, has precisely the meaning of taking 
away. sin; compare Ps. xxxii. 1. Thus the Old Testament 
gives our interpretation its full sanction. 

The second clause of the verse is externally to be taken 
as a leading proposition; for the Johannaean diction is’ 
so far Hebraizing, that it prefers the juxtaposition or co- 
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ordination of sentences to their subordination; whence it 
sometimes happens that the second member of a subordinate 
clause is changed into a main proposition. It is precisely 
so here. But if we take the second hemistich as only 
formally independent, it is substantially to be regarded as 
dependent on the oSare. But then what is the relation of 
the clause, linked with it by «av, introducing the thought 
of the righteousness of Jesus, to the preceding thought of 
His redeeming work? When we observe that the verse 
following is joined on to the close of this one,—as there is 
no sin in Jesus, there ought not to be sin in him who, for 
his part, belongs to Jesus,—and thus that the dwaprtiav 
a&pat apparently comes no further into consideration, we 
shall obviously see in the words duaptia év ait@ ovK Eotw - 
the apostle’s more particular specification of the grounds of 
the duaptias dpa. That being the case, the second hemi- 
stich only bringing out into prominence the fundamental 
thought of the first, this latter must be regarded as really 
included in the reference when we find that the following 
verse is formally linked only to the second clause. The 
- concluding words of the verse thus indicate the way in 
which Jesus has brought to effect the duaprias dpav: it is 
because He manifested Himself as the sinless one, and 
through that same manifestation communicated His sinless- 
ness to men also. For if a mere human word or work can 
produce a transforming effect on him to whom it is com- 
municated, how much more will the’ revelation of the 
righteousness of Christ be able to act transformingly on the 
recipients of that revelation! For the rest, dwaptia év 
avT@ ov« éotw is by no means the equivalent of dyvos éore 
in ver. 3: the latter marks especially the internal habitus 
of the character, on the ground of which sinning is im- 
possible ; the former refers rather to the expressions of that 
internal quality. 


VERSE 6, 
las 6 év aire pévov, ovy duaptdave’ Tas 6 duaprdver, 
ody éopaxey avdTov, ovde &yvaxey avTov. 
When, therefore, the apostle deduces from the end of the 
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manifestation of Jesus, and then more particularly from 
the nature of Him who appeared, that sin and belonging 
to the Lord are perfectly irreconcilable opposites, this is 
logically altogether clear and incontrovertible. But, on the 
other hand, there is much that rises up against the simple 
and unlimited acknowledgment of the saying before us: 
not only does the common Christian consciousness which— 
despite sin still operative in believers—still clings to the 
fact of sonship to God revolt against it, but also this 
exaggeration of the antithesis seems not to harmonize with 
our Epistle itself. While in our verse the apostle makes 
it emphatic that every one who sins neither has nor can 
have had any fellowship with the Lord, he has notwith- 
standing, in ch. i, 8-10, not only recognised the presence 
of sin in believers, but even described their denial of it as 
an essential lie, and as a clear token of the absence of 
fellowship with the Lord. Hence it is easily to be under- 
stood that many. industrious attempts have been made to 
soften down the meaning of our verse, and thus to reconcile 
it with clear and express declarations elsewhere. But all 
these efforts are discredited by the phraseology and the 
context of our passage. It has been attempted to explain 
dpaptdavew as continuing in sin; but the arbitrariness of 
such an exegesis is manifest at once. And if the sins are 
limited to very grave sins, such as the sin unto death, this 
is evidently contradictory to the context and spirit of the 
argument, in which the apostle is simply denying every dis- 
tinction between sin and sin, and exhibiting every apuaptia 
as also an dvoula. But not less erroneous is the explana- 
tion that the Christian does not in fact sin, because, as a 
Christian and according to his new man, he cannot sin, but 
as such cherishes nothing but hatred against the sin which, 
according to his old man, he commits. For although I may 
hate the sin which I do, it still remains sin; and as it is 
in me, it cannot possibly be said of me that I sin not: 
granted that I cannot in my new man sin, nevertheless it is 
the I, my person, which is the sinning subject. Generally, 
the view cannot be psychologically sustained which would 
introduce a total cleavage of the one human constitution, 
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making the half of the man a sinner —that is, the old man 
—at the very time that the other half is under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. All subterfuges of this and of similar 
kinds are exploded by a touch of the passage itself. We 
have seen that the apostle pleads against every sin as avouia ; 
and that, further, according to the Scripture, every avouia 
inevitably separates from God. Then it follows directly 
and most closely from these premises, that every sin, be it 
what it may, sunders from God; and that he who commits 
it can have no communion with Him. How such a rigid 
scriptural utterance as this can be reconciled with the rest 
of Scripture is another and a second question, which we 
leave at present unconsidered. It is enough now to 
establish that St. John did lay down the propositions we 
now consider. 

The second half of the verse gives us the converse of the 
proposition we have been studying, but in such a way that 
its idea is only made essentially more intense. The thought 
of the former clause, 7as 6 év aiTe@ pévav ody dpaprave., is 
in itself not absolutely inexplicable: it might be said that 
the sinning man had fellowship with God, and will have it 
again ; and that his sin has also interrupted that fellowship. 
But all this is taken away by the second clause, which 
makes it more startling than ever: the pévew of the former 
does seem, indeed, to presuppose that there had been an 
actual past union with God; but here this is expressly 
denied, for we read: mas 6 dwaptdvev ovy édpaxev avdrov 
ovdé éyvoxev avtov. If we had the present tense in each 
case instead of the perfect, the meaning of the latter clause 
would be very much the same as that of the former: sup- 
posing that in the critical time of sinning the image of the 
Lord is not on the table of my heart, might it not have 
been there before though it is not there now? The éwpa- 
xévat here might be explained by the same word in ver. 2. 
It is true that they do not refer to the same object: in 
ver. 2 the glorified Son of God is the object beheld; but 
He cannot be meant in our present passage. He cannot 
according to the connection ; and because, simply, we have 
no image in our minds of the glorified Christ, nor can our 
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thoughts of Him serve us here in the least degree. Here 
the object beheld is the Lord as He was once manifested, 
éfavepdOn, and as He in fact in whom dpaptia ov« éorw. 
Thus the éwpaxévas refers to the Lord not xafas éorw, but 
xabes hv : just as the apostles have depicted Him in His life 
and sufferings before our eyes, as if in fact He had been 
crucified amongst ourselves (Gal. iii. 1, after Luther). Yet 
even if the two beholdings in this and the second verse are 
different as to the aspect of the object beheld, the seeing 
itself is of the very same nature, and is followed in both 
cases by the same results. When we behold the glorified 
Lord we shall be changed into the same image, and be in 
fact glorified ourselves; and so here likewise, he who has 
truly beheld the Sinless One should through this beholding 
himself become sinless. This consequence is so express to 
the apostle’s mind as to bring out the declaration, that 
he who ‘is not sinless proves by that very fact his never 
having yet beheld the Lord. 

Of course it needs not to be insisted on that the seeing 
here meant does not consist in historical knowledge of 
Christ ; but that such a perception is meant as is brought 
about by the instrumentality of the Spirit of Christ Him- 
self, whose office is to bring to remembrance of the disciples 
both Him and all that He has said. Hence the apostle 
goes on to say that the sinning man, as he has not seen the 
Lord, so also he “has not known Him.” This position after 
opav is intended to stamp the ysvwoxew as either a higher 
grade or as a consequence of the seeing. It is not that 
opay is a figurative expression, and ywocxew its translation 
into fact: this is evident partly from the ovdé itself, which 
points to a distinction between the ideas which it divides, 
and partly from the circumstance that to St. John the opav 
is by no means a figure, but the standing expression for a 
spiritual energy which absolutely refuses to be translated 
into anything else. The difference between the two words 
is rather this, that opav indicates the intuition, the act in 
virtue of which I take something immediately into myself 
or my mind; while yweoxew defines the apprehension or 
knowledge which is found as the consequence of this 
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intuition—that is, the consciousness and the means of it, 
its reconciliation with all the other objects of my thinking. 
Consequently the yev@oxew is the result of the opdv: the 
foriner without the latter would be an impossibility. It is 
customary with the Scripture generally to take the word 
ywooxew with a specially emphatic meaning. Thus, when 
in Matt. vii. 23 the Lord says to those who would bring to 
His mind their great deeds: ovdérote éyvor buds. And 
yet it is unimaginable that a mpofntevev, a Saipovas éx- 
Badrew, in the name of Jesus, could be wrought without 
some corresponding relation to the Lord behind them; but 
the Lord denies any such relation. This is substantially 
the same case as that in our verse, and corresponds to its 
assertion that he who sinneth never had fellowship with 
the Lord. The only question is, how we are to understand 
a doctrine of Scripture which is so clearly expressed. 

The history of St. Paul’s conversion may give us help. 
It is said there, on the one hand, that the apostle’s com- 
panions had not heard the voice which spoke to him (Acts 
xxii. 9); and, on the other, that they had heard it (Acts 
ix. 7). There is no contradiction here; for in the one case 
it is declared that they heard a sound and perceived a voice, 
while in the other it is said that they did not hear the 
words of this voice. It was the same with the heavenly 
voice which the Lord heard in John xii. 28: some heard 
the sound as it were only of thunder; others discerned an 
angel’s voice; the disciples alone heard the words which 
were pronounced. In this latter case it might have been 
said of the people that they heard a voice as well as the 
seemingly direct contrary. In both the examples thus 
adduced it might have been said that nothing was heard, 
inasmuch as that was not heard which was properly to be 
heard. ‘The relation in our present passage between seeing 
and knowing is precisely similar. St. John uses them 
here, as in Acts xxii. 9 the hearing is used, with an 
emphatic meaning: the sinning man demonstrates by his 
sin, that knowing in the strict sense cannot be predicated 
of him; for had he really known, he could not have sinned. 
But that does not exclude the possibility that elsewhere 
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the same ideas may be found with a more lax application. 
Even from the hem of our Saviour’s garment a virtue 
issued, and there was healing in the apostle’s handkerchief ; 
but he who had experienced the healing power of the 
handkerchief was far from being on that account acquainted 
with all the treasures that flowed from the spirit of the 
apostle. We may here and there and in some various 
degrees submit to the influence of the Holy Ghost, and 
break off many a sin; but so long as sin is still in us, it 
is proved that we have seen only the hem of the Lord’s 
garment, not His very nature; for His nature is ducacocdvn, 
and he who had seen and known Him as Séxasos must 
through that seeing have become himself sinless. 

Now let us sum up the meaning of the verse. He who 
abideth in Christ sinneth not. The present does not express 
precisely the actual now, but a continuing condition: in 
him in whom the péveww has become a reality, for pévew 
carries with it the idea of abiding continuously. In him 
there is the abiding condition of the ovy dpapravew. 
Again, on the other hand, in the case of him who sinneth, 
such an abiding state has not been attained: the actings of 
the opaév and y.vécKey are—let the perfects be observed— 
not accomplished facts. Then the sum is: every sin 
demonstrates that we are not found in the fellowship of 
the Lord. 


VERSE 1, 


Texvia, undels tRavdto bpas 6 Twowby Thy Suxacocuvny 
dixatds éott, KaBas éxeivos Sixavos éotw. 

But this thought is too keen, too repellent to the natural 
man, for reception in this plain form, and without quali- 
fication. Hence follows the express exhortation not to be 
led astray by opposite and erroneous thoughts. The direct 
appeal by no means introduces a new thought; but here 
as everywhere its aim is to bring close home the apostolic 
utterance to the individual reader. The words pmdels 
mhavatw judas lead at once to the supposition that the 
church was in danger of giving heed to such spirits of 
error; but we must not overlook the fact that the tempta- 
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tion to lower views is not supposed to lie in any definite 
relation to others and in any definite sect, but is always 
grounded on the thoughtlessness of the natural man. We 
are too often content with the consciousness that we stand 
in some special relation to the Lord, and come to regard 
sin as an unavoidable evil which is not so very hurtful as 
might be thought. In opposition to this, the apostle makes 
it emphatic that the only test, the only sure evidence, of 
the righteousness of believing is the righteousness of living: 
where the latter is wanting, there must be something 
fundamentally wrong in the former. The stress of the 
seventh verse lies on the zroveiv: he only is righteous whose 
righteousness is approved in act. As we read in John 
iii, 31, 6 dv ex THs yis, ee THs yhs éort,—he whose origin 
is the earth has in fact an earthly origin, bears its signa- 
ture in himself—so it is here with the 6 wolay thy 
ducatocvynv Sixaios éotwv: he who is righteous must be 
simply righteous, and bear the stamp of righteousness on 
himself. It is then added that this righteousness, thus 
approving itself, makes us like the righteous Christ. This 
does not mean to say that by such a procedure we may 
attain to a specially distinguished kind of righteousness, 
such, namely, as Christ had; for the apostle in this present 
connection knows nothing about gradations in righteousness 
any more than he acknowledges gradations in sin. The 
clause alas x.7.r. rather points back to ver. 3: there it 
was said that the goal of our earthly development is the 
ayvela of Christ; and this we are supposed in the present 
words of St. John to reach in the doing of righteousness. 


VERSE 8. 


°O rom tiv dpaptiav, éx Tod SiaBdrov eotiv, Ott aw 
apyijs 6 SidBoros auaptaver. Eis tobto éfavep@On 0 vids 
Tod Ocov, iva Avon Ta épya Tod SiaBOnov. 

As we in this way enter into fellowship with the Lord, 
so through the qoseiy Tv dpaptiav we enter into fellowship 
with the devil: this is, generally, the matter of the eighth 
verse. The latter part of it first of all demands our 
attention; as it in fact furnishes the logical basis of the 
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former. Because the devil sinneth from the beginning, do 
all sinners therefore spring from him? There 1s certainly 
a suspicious tone of the post hoc ergo propter hoc about this. 
But all depends on the right view of am’ apyijs. The idea 
of the dpy7 is applied in such manifold ways, that it must 
in every individual case be explained by the context. 
The interpretation that the devil sins from the beginning 
of his being or existence is by no means justified by the 
expression ; for the absolutely general dm’ dpyijs would be 
quite unsuitable to such a notion. The only tolerable 
reference is to the duaptavew: the devil was the origin of 
sinning, or it made its beginning in him. When that 
beginning of sin and of his sinning took place is not here 
mentioned: it is enough that his sin was the first. But 
there is assuredly no reason, and it would be entirely 
wrong, to understand this beginning of the fall of Adam. 
What allusion can there be in the general and indefinite 
am apyhs to the fall of man? It is of no use to appeal 
to John viii. 14 in favour of such an interpretation: that 
passage affirms that the devil was a murderer of man from 
the beginning; but the dm’ dpyjs has there its closer 
definition in the dvOpw7oxrdvos, he could have been such 
a murderer only when men began to exist, and thus the 
context in the cited passage absolutely determines the 
reference of adm’ dpyis to the paradisiacal history. But here 
we have no closer definition of the dm’ dpyfs; and it must 
therefore be referred to the beginning of sin in general, to 
the act by which the devil became the devil. The idea of 
sin through him first came into life and reality. Thus 
viewed, the thought is the same as would have been 
expressed by év dpy} or mpadtos 6 diaBoros tuaptnKer ; 
and that this form was not selected, is to be accounted for 
by the fact that the writer thinks of his sin and would 
have us think of it, not as one act once performed, but as 
the permanent habit and at the same time the original 
deed of sinning. The combination of these two ideas 
hardly allows any other expression to be used than that 
which the apostle employs. 
Thus the clause dw dpyfs 6 SidBoros dpaptaves only 
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declares really that the devil before any other being sinned, 
and has since been in the continual act and habit of sinning. 
Now again, consequently, the question arises with new force, 
how it follows from this that every later sin, or here human 
sin as such, springs from the devil, and may be traced to 
diabolical causality. Is it not quite conceivable that man 
might have sinned, after the devil indeed, but independently 
of him; and this being only possible, is not the deduction 
of St. John a vain one? But though we do not find it 
established in the idea of the jirst sin, we do find it in 
the idea of the first sin, that all successive sinful creatures 
must enter into a state of dependence on the first one. 
Sin has just been described as dvoula; it therefore presup- 
poses a vouos; this, again, a Lord who gives the law; and 
he who rebels against the law thereby makes himself into 
a lord. ‘This establishes the fact that he who first falls 
from God places himself, in virtue of this apostasy, over 
against God, and therefore in rivalry to His kingdom: in 
fact, setting up, though at first only in a germinal way, a 
kingdom of evil in opposition to it. No sinner that follows 
can erect a third kingdom, but must through his sin enter 
into the kingdom already opposed to God, incorporating 
himself into it as a member. Whether he wills it or not, 
whether he knows it or not, he makes himself dependent 
on the originator and representative of this kingdom. But 
more than this: after these two kingdoms, that of the light 
and that of the darkness, are founded, no one can any longer 
be good or evil of himself from his own most proper 
impulse; but because he is placed in the midst of the two 
kingdoms in their concrete reality, he necessarily receives 
solicitations from both sides to determine his action: thus, 
if he sins, his sin proceeds not from his own, but é« tod 
dvaBcorov; and his sinning is the evidence that he is é« 
tov SvaBorov. ‘Thus the deduction of the apostle is per- 
fectly just; only it is based, not on the am’ dpyfs of itself, 
but on the dwaprtdvew dam apyjs. That the spiritual 
dependence of human sin on sin Satanic, here only expressed 
as a logical necessity, was an actual fact in human history 
needs no demonstration in the light of biblical and 
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especially Johannaean teaching. With our apostle beyond 
all others it is customary to establish the Satanic origin of 
sin. As, in the Pauline view, the sin of Adam was not 
only the temporal beginning of evil, but also the principle 
of all sin in his descendants, so stands it when, with St. 
John, we carry up the matter a stage further, in regard to 
the relation of human sin to that of Satan. True as it is 
that every man is enticed or drawn away of his id/a 
érOupia, it is equally true that every sin is a work of the 
devil, in a certain sense an incarnation of devilish thoughts. 
Just as the mépvot, according to St. Paul, in virtue of their 
mopveia belong no longer to themselves but to the wépvn, 
so does the sinner belong, in virtue of his sin, no longer to 
himself, but has become a member and a living stone in 
the kingdom of Satan. 

The thoughts we have indicated are not only necessary 
consequences of the expression 6 wol@yv Thy dpaptiav éKx 
tov dtaBorov éoti, but are also needful to enable us to 
understand the second hemistich of the verse. The pro- 
position, that Christ was manifested to destroy the works 
of the devil, is parallel with that other in ver. 5, that He 
appeared Tas duaptias dapat. The works of the devil are 
identical with our sins. But they can bear that denomina- 
tion only if each of them has in fact the devil for their 
proper agent, is a reflection of Satanic thoughts, and a 
realization of Satanic tendencies. It is this relation which 
explains the expression Avew. Ta Epya Tod SiaBorov exactly 
to the very letter. The devil will indeed never cease to 
be evil; to restore him to goodness the Lord did not 
appear; but to be evil is not an épyov. A work requires 
a material to be fashioned. Without the material to be 
wrought upon, no created being can perform a _ work. 
Therefore the devil also requires for his work matter which 
he can impregnate with his thoughts. This material is the 
earth, and the men upon it. This being withdrawn from 
him, he may indeed still be evil, but he can no longer 
accomplish evil by é&pyous movnpots. From this point of 
view we understand how, in the well-known narrative of 
the Gadarene demoniacs, the devils ask the Lord permission 
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to enter the swine: they seek the matter which they may 
destroy; if men no longer are available, they desire at 
least some equivalent. If from Satan is taken away all 
material, that is his consummate misery. Absolutely not 
to be able to accomplish the evil lusts of his heart, to be 
obliged—let the word be pardoned—to consume his own 
wretchedness in himself, to find no sphere of activity while 
yet burning with desire for it: that is the acme of un- 
blessedness. If men are loosed from Satan (Luke xiii. 17), 
then is he bound, the nerves of his energy are restrained. 
Conversely, if Satan is loosed (Rev. xx. 7), it means that 
he can bind men and does bindthem. Thus the expression 
Avew has justice done to it. All loosing presupposes a 
dissolution into the constituent elements.. The devil uses 
in his activity his evil lust on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the material in which it becomes flesh. To take 
from him this material is to resolve his works into their 
elements, and thus to cause that they can no longer come 
to effect. This Avew ta Epya tov diaBcrov has been 
accomplished by the Lord through the fact of His mani- 
festation: éfavep@n. The expression is obviously to be 
taken in the same generality as in ver. 5. Through the 
appearance of the light the darkness loses its domain and 
is destroyed. And He who appears is with deep propriety 
described here as vids tod Ocod. As St. Paul in Rom. v. 
places Christ as the bringer of righteousness over against 
Adam as the cause of sin, so St. John here, in harmony 
with his higher position, places Him over against Satan 
himself. Hence we find that, while in Rom. v. the Lord 
is described as dv@pwrros, here He is the vids tov Ocod: 
the sin of the first man is taken away by the right- 
eousness of the second Adam; but in the place of the 
kinedom of the devil enters the kingdom of the Son of 
God. 

Let us now glance, in conclusion, at the strain of the 
whole verse. It contains the antithesis of ver. 7. This 
had, by means of the xaOas éxeivos Sixascs ear, declared 
that righteousness brings us into union with the Lord; the 
new verse, conversely, draws the conclusion that sin proves 
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us to be members of the Satanic kingdom. It is the same 
severity which we were obliged to recognise in ver. 6: 
there it was said that every sin gives proof that we have 
not yet known the Lord; here it is said to show that we 
belong to Satan. This bondage to Satan, however, the Lord 
in His manifestation purposed to abolish. Hence the latter 
clause obviously corresponds to ver. 5; just as similarly 
the first part of our verse corresponds to ver. 4. The fourth 
and fifth verses exhibit sin as a principle opposed to God 
and to Christ; here it is exhibited as subjection to the 
devil, yea, as resistance to the only means of the only 
redemption from it. 


VERSES 9, 10a. 


Tlas 6 yeyevynuévos éx tot Ocod awaptiay od Trove, Ste 
oméppa adtod év ab’Tt@ wéver’ Kal ov Stvatas apwaptdvew, 
ote €x TOD Ocod yeyéevvntar. “Ev tovtm pavepa tote Ta 
Téxva TOD Ocod Kal Ta Téxva TOU SiaBOrov. 

To the declaration of ver. 8a, that he who sinneth is of 
the devil, the proposition of ver. 9 is attached, that he who 
is born of God sinneth not. But this latter is by no means 
to be understood as an antithesis to the former verse; 
for this ver. 8 was itself the negative counterpart of the 
positive contained in ver. 7. We must rather take ver. 9 
as strictly connected with ver. 10a, and as a recapitulation 
of the whole section; in such a way, however, that ver. 9 
briefly sums up the matter of this section itself, and then 
ver. 10a indicates its place in the whole organism of the 
latter, pointing to the result which has been gained by the 
development of it. 

Let us first look more closely at the context of ver. 9. 
Its recapitulation takes the form of two clauses, each of 
which has its own reason briefly assigned. It is clear that 
in the second clause the emphasis rests upon the ov 
Svvatar duaptavew, the impossibility that a child of God 
should sin is made prominent; accordingly, the emphasis 
in the first clause can fall only on the od rove? dpapriar, 
that is, upon the actual condition and character of God’s 
children: this latter, however, not being viewed as a 
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transitory fact; for the present ove? marks it as an abiding 
and continuous state. Thus the actual character, and the 
internal necessity of that character, of the regenerate are 
the two affirmations of our verse, and to these two main 
propositions most precisely correspond the two subordinate 
ones introduced by é7z to establish the others. In the 
former of them the emphasis falls on the péves: because 
God (we leave for a while unconsidered the oépya) abideth 
in such a man, his not sinning is a permanent condition or 
state. In the latter the emphasis is on the Oeod: because 
he is born of God, in whom there is no alternation of light 
and darkness, of whom we know that He is essentially and 
of necessity righteous (ch. ii. 29), therefore the regenerate 
is necessarily righteous. We observe that the positive 
movi THY Sixacoovvny, which recurred again and again in 
the previous verses, is exchanged throughout the present 
verse for the negative ody duaprdvew; and this fact has 
the same reason as that which governs the predominant 
negative in the decalogue. Because in man, as he is by 
nature, evil forms the paramount principle, the nega- 
tive definition of the new man as one free from sin 
is more obvious than the positive one of his being 
righteous. 

It has been remarked that ver. 10a indicates the place 
which the completed section has in the organic whole of 
the Epistle. The emphasis falls therefore on the davepd. 
In ch. ii. 28 seq. it had been said that the zroveiy thy 
Sixacocvvny imparts the true mappynola in the day of judg- 
ment: this is demonstrated with the help of the idea 
gavepov yevécOar. The doing of righteousness makes the 
nature inherent in me manifest, withdraws it from the 
sphere of delusion or self-deception; and this revelation of 
my sonship to myself produces the effect of parrhesia or 
strong confidence. In other words, if I am to have 
mappnota in the judgment, I must have become absolutely 
assured of my filial relation to God—that must have become 
to me a davepov; but only through its confirmation in my 
life can that have taken place. This confirmation in deed, 
the movety tH Sixavocvyny, is therefore in the third chapter 
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represented as the necessary result of sonship to God; and 
ver. 10 draws the final conclusion, inasmuch as it connects 
the whole of what precedes with ch. ii. 28 seq. by showing 
that the external act makes manifest the internal character 
of the man. 

There are only two individual expressions in the verses 
we now consider which demand elucidation. One is the 
omépya tod Ocod which is said to be in the new man. 
There is not the slightest justification for referring this 
phrase to the word of God, after the analogy of Matt. xiil. 
or 1 Pet. i. 23; for in the context of this passage, and in 
the Epistle generally, this is not spoken of in any sense. 
The word is entirely unique here; and the thing intended 
can be made plain only by entering into the figure used. 
The human seed is the germ whence a new man proceeds, 
which developes into man ; accordingly the spiritual seed is 
the divine principle, the divine germ, out of which the new 
spiritual man is developed. This principle is, according to 
John iii. 5, the wvedua: the Divine Spirit, viewed as seed 
or o7réppa, is the power of life entering into the man, the 
living germ sinking down into his nature. As, through the 
onépua coming from the human parent, the newly-begotten 
man becomes a child of his father, because he simply 
springs from the nature of this man, so we are the children 
of God in virtue of the community of nature with God, 
because we have grown out of His I, His Spirit. And thus 
oméppa ever, the seed abideth: it is not that a single 
impulse proceeds from it, and it then is again withdrawn, 
but it unfolds a continuous energy. And it abides év ato; 
it works not as the quickening ray of the sun works upon 
the plant by energy from without, but it developes its 
directing and fashioning power and activity from within 
outwardly. 

The second expression which demands special attention 
is that of réxva Tod ScaBonov, ver. 10. On the one hand, 
it is clear that this definition is a distinct correlative of the 
closely connected téxva tod cod; the word réeva must in 
the two cases have the same meaning. On the other hand, 
it is plain that, in the meaning which we attach to the 
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expression téxva Oeod in ver. 1, it can have no distinct 
correlative. The sonship there we understood to be not 
merely ethical, but a relation of being, a real communication 
of the divine nature; and in this sense there can be no 
téxva Tov SiaBorov. God can indeed beget life, but Satan 
cannot. The question then arises, whether we will give 
up the former explanation of téxva tod Oecod in favour of 
a more general meaning, and regard the expression as 
signifying a purely ethical relation, or whether, considering 
that in the tenth verse the téxva Qeod and dva8orov must 
necessarily be understood alike, we may assume a different 
meaning of the term téxva in the tenth and first verses of 
the chapter. It is to be taken for granted that any such 
change in the meaning must receive its warranty in some 
way from the apostle himself. Now, as to the beginning 
of this chapter, which is relatively the end of the preceding, 
we cannot by any means surrender the meaning of the 
sonship established there. It is certainly Johannaean, it is 
established by the one expression of the Gospel, “born of 
water and of the Spirit,” and it will be found confirmed by 
the fourth chapter of our Epistle. And in our ch. iii, 1 it 
is further rendered necessary by the word édaxev. An 
ethical relation is not a gift of God; the moral habit of the 
man rests naturally not upon a mere divine bestowment, 
but also upon the human co-operation in act. The ethical 
relation of the child of God is spoken of from ver. 3 onward : 
up to that point the ground of nature which is the condition 
of that act is alone treated of. Finally, there can be no 
doubt that in ch. ii. 29 the yeyervAcPat éx tov Ocod, the 
confirmation of which in the deeds of righteousness is in 
question, cannot be identical with those confirming deeds 
of righteousness themselves; and, as ch. i. 1 resumes 
that description in téxva @eod, it must there have the 
same meaning. We must therefore hold fast the ex- 
planation of sonship given in ch. iii. 1. But then it is 
obvious that the description téxva tod SvaBorov, and 
accordingly also that of récva rod @cod in ver. 10, will 
tolerate only an ethical interpretation. When St. Paul 
calls Elymas vids SvaBorov, and Christ in St. John’s Gospel 
1 JOHN, N 
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calls the devil the father of the Jews, these expressions say 
no more than what is elsewhere meant by being é« Tod 
SiaBdrov: the sense is that of an ethical dependence, the 
being under the influence of the devil, which, however, by 
no means constitutes the inpouring of a devilish spirit. 
Accordingly, the expression téxva Tod Oeod in ver. 10a will 
say no more than the parallel éoru é« Tod Ocod in ver. 100. 
But how can we reconcile ourselves to accept the same 
phrase in the same section according to two different 
meanings? The answer is, because of the changed view of 
our relation to God which has intermediately entered. As 
we have seen in the section ch. iii. 1-3, the apostle shows 
that sonship as a gift, according to ver. 1, is not the basis 
on which the final consummation of the man rests, but the 
ethical development springing from that as its principle. 
The objective divine act of begetting requires the subjective 
unfolding of the new nature on the part of man. ‘Thus 
also in the tenth verse reference is no longer made to the 
regenerate ground of nature which is the principle of all 
religious development, but to the ethical position which the 
regenerate has acquired, of course always on the ground of 
that divine principle. Hence it is natural that the phrase 
. Téexvoy ToD Weod must no longer be taken in that earlier 
metaphysical sense ; the ethical likeness to God is now the 
predominant idea; and therefore it can be employed as the 
correlative of téxvov tov duaBonov. 

Let us now look at the section here ended as a whole, 
and first with regard to its form. We shall find the same 
scheme of construction which was adopted in ch. i. and ii.: 
not indeed as if the apostle wrote according to a plan 
fore-arranged down to the minutest analysis; we see only 
the clear and methodical spirit of the writer involuntarily 
adopting an order and measure which appears in the 
harmonious articulation of his Epistle. We note in ch, 
ill. 1-10 two sub-sections, vers. 1-3 and vers. 4-10. The 
former of these gives the substructure of the latter, by 
showing to what extent at the final judgment, to which 
ch. ii, 28 had pointed, works come into consideration: 
because, namely, the question will then be what we have 
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become through the divine gift of regeneration, in order 
that it may then be given to him who hath, that he may 
have more abundance. ‘The second sub-section, which 
introduces the proof that on the ground of qoveiy ryv 
duxatoctynv we become assured of our sonship, is con- 
structed with extreme symmetry. It is complete in four 
members: vers. 4, 5, ver. 6, vers. 7, 8, vers. 9, 10a, each 
of which again consists of two clauses. The first of these 
four members lays the foundation of the evidence, ex- 
hibiting sin as a principle absolutely opposed to God 
(avopia, ver. 4), and absolutely opposed to Christ (ver. 5). 
The last member, vers. 9, 10a, recapitulates the whole 
demonstration (ver. 9), and at the same time exhibits the 
result gained on the whole (ver. 10) with reference to the 
purpose of the section. The two intermediate members 
furnish the proper assertion of the antithesis: é« tod Ocod 
eivat and righteousness of life, sin and evar éx« rod 
dvaBorov, are interchangeable ideas. The whole discussion 
proceeds in the antithetical form with which ch. i. and ii. 
have made us familiar. The first pair of antitheses are in 
ver. 6, the second in vers. 7 and 8. After the Johannaean 
manner, the second pair throw a stronger light on the 
antithesis, the opposites being carried up to their principles : 
righteousness being referred to Christ (caas éxeivos Sikasés 
éo71), and sin being referred to the devil. 

Clear and analytical as is the form of the section, and 
exact as is the logic pervading it, its several clauses are 
full of difficulties. The whole finds its ‘keenest point in 
the assertion that he who is born of God cannot sin. When 
examining ver. 6, we saw that this proposition seems 
opposed as well to Christian experience as to St. John’s 
own doctrine, which, addressed to the regenerate children 
of God (ch. ii. 13 seq., iil. 2), nevertheless urges them to 
the confession of sin. We have also come to the conviction 
that the force of our passage must not be softened down, 
as also that Christian experience cannot be explained away. 
It is resorting to a hopeless expedient to say that the 
Christian does not practise sin, but suffers it. Such affir- 
mations as these seem excellent enough, but in fact they 
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are unmeaning. It ought not to be denied that in a 
certain sense sin is actually to the Christian matter of 
passive endurance—he feels himself under an alien and 
hostile power. Such was the experience of St. Paul in — 
Rom. vii, But this truth would be applicable in the 
present case only if the guilt of sin ceased,—that is, if 
human freedom were not disparaged in connection with 
these failings: for a mere accident of evil cannot be matter 
of personal responsibility. But it was not St. John’s inten- 
tion to teach this ; every sin, even of the Christian man, is 
the free act of the will,—though, it may be, not altogether 
spontaneous,—and is sin therefore in the fullest sense. 
Moreover, this distinction between doing and suffering sin 
is out of the question in our passage, as may be seen in 
the change between zrovety tHv dywaptiay and the simple 
dpaptave. In order to reach the solution of the diffi- 
culty, let us look more narrowly at its proper bearing. The 
. edge of it does not lie in the word, “ he that sinneth is of 
the devil,” viewed im itself. If we had this alone, it must 
appear to us a frightful truth ; but we should be constrained 
in the end to bow before the word of Scripture, and say : 
“Then are we all, since we all sin, not children of God.” 
The difficulty les rather in the opposition between this 
word and the oft-repeated recognition of our sonship on the 
part of the apostle. There are, however, two things which 
serve to throw some light on the embarrassment. One is 
the distinction between the sense in which St. John speaks 
of our sonship in ch, il, 1, and that in which he speaks 
of it from ver. 4 onwards ; the other, connected with this, 
is that in ver. 4 seq. he takes his stand at the day of 
judgement. 

The former point, the twofold meaning of téxkva tod 
@cod, has forced itself as a necessity on our previous 
exposition. Our sonship is first considered as a divine gift, 
independent of all human act (dédwxev juiv 6 marnp, ver. 1); 
in virtue of this gift, which consists of the impartation 
of His Spirit, God beholds us as His children ; in virtue of 
it we have the forgiveness of sins, for through this Spirit 
we have become one with Christ, the God-man, whose 
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Spirit He is, members of His body, partakers of all that He 
has wrought. Through this act of God we are, before any 
corresponding acts on our part, His children: as He will 
also have us regarded by men («AnGdpev). But what we 
now are as the result of a divine act, we must become as 
the result of our own deeds; the principle of righteousness 
which the 7vedwa implants in us must develope itself into 
realization ; the divine gift must be appropriated and made 
our own. A field which had hitherto borne thorns and 
thistles, but in which the corn is sown, is, in virtue of the 
seed in it, a field of wheat ; its owner speaks of it as such, 
and treats it as such. But if the ground is stony, so that 
the good seed cannot germinate freely, but produces weeds, 
and only weeds, it is thenceforward, regarded from the 
result, no field of corn. The owner was justified in regard- 
ing it, and bound to regard it, first as a wheat-field ; but 
after the good seed has been choked, the right and obliga- 
tion so to regard it cease. So is it with men. Through 
the gift of the Spirit, the owépya Ocod, we are children of 
God; we are dy:ot, that is, appointed to His service, cal 
nyaTnpévor, according to the divine act and destination. 
But as, in the comparison just used, the seed must be 
developed and productive if the field is to be, not only 
according to the owner’s purpose, but also in reality, a field 
of wheat, so we also must place our whole life under the 
influence of the Spirit, and be swayed altogether by His 
power, that is, moveivy tyv Sixasoovvyny. Now, that by 
téxva Ocov, from ver. 4 onwards, only those are to be 
understood who, on the ground of the divine generation of 
ver. 1, have become that in their character which they had 
already been in their destination, we have established in 
our exposition of the structure of the whole section ; it is 
evident also from the correlation of téxva Ocod and téxva 
diaBonrov, ver. 10, and is demanded by the expressions 
éwpaxev, éyvoxev avtov in ver. 6, both these being appro- 
priating activities by which I receive into my consciousness 
something objectively existing and real. In this way it 
becomes clear how the same persons are called children of 
God, and yet have this name denied to them as sinners: in 
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the one case it is the gift which is meant, in the other the 
ethical habit. The child of God in ver. 1 can sin, just as 
the field sown with corn can bear weeds; the child of God 
in ver. 9 cannot sin, for he is by the imparted oméppa 
determined consciously and mightily against it. 

If we now examine carefully what the Christian life 
really is, we shall not find in it a series of distinct and 
opposite elements, one half of which belong to the kingdom 
of light, and the other half to the kingdom of darkness. 
Rather, if we closely watch these particular elements and 
analyse them, the result will be found, that in every one 
of them the powers of light and the powers of darkness 
carry on their work in the man, so that there is no moment 
in the Christian’s life when he is purely é€« Tod Qeod, as also 
by parity no moment when he is purely é« tod dvaBonov. 
It may seem hard to reconcile with such a view the ener- 
getic way in which St. John in this section lays down the 
antithesis or the alternative aut...aut. But this alternative 
is a necessary consequence of the position he assumes in | 
speaking ; it is that of the final judgment. The question 
has been ruled by ch. ii. 28 as that of the last wappnoiq in 
the great day. But then it is plain that no man can be 
saved on the ground of a mere work of God wrought upon 
him; if salvation cannot be reached through an opus 
operatum OF man, neither can it any more be reached 
through an opus operatum ON man. God can never reckon 
that man blessed who has not in himself the conditions of 
blessedness. Further, it is certain that no admixture of 
good and evil can enter into the inheritance of heaven ; 
that God will apply to human destiny and character not a 
relative but an absolute standard. Thus he who shall stand 
in the judgment must be absolutely righteous. The question 
in the great day will not be concerning a gift imparted by 
God to man (as in ch. iii. 1), not concerning a power or 
principle infused into him, but concerning what he has 
made of the power he received,—that is, in fact, concerning 
his works. Hence it is the pervasive biblical doctrine, 
especially that of the New Testament, and emphatically 
that of St. Paul, that man will be judged according to his 
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works ; comp. Matt. xvi 27; Rom. ii. 6; 1 Cor. iii. 8; 
2 Corinto] Galva 7; Revs 1: 123, xx. 12, xxii 12° 
As in the case of the owner of the field already mentioned, 
God beholds His children below, and regards them as such, 
in the hope and in the expectation ek to the intent that 
the germ infused into us will prove itself fruitful. The 
idea ‘of a vioGecia in hope suggests that it is only a limited 
sphere of privilege which Pas beyond itself. The limit 
of it is the judgment, and of this the apostle treats. Wilt 
thou know how thou standest towards thy God, apply to 
thyself the standard which God will apply in the judgment, 
the standard of perfected righteousness. St. John gives us 
that in the words: 6 rowdy tHv duaptiav éx Tod SvaBdrov 
eotiv. However terrible the proposition sounds, it approves 
itself mighty and wholesome in its effects. He who admits 
that we have not to fight with flesh and blood, but with 
the kingdom of darkness, must needs also admit that every 
deed of darkness bears witness to our standing yet in some 
relation to that kingdom, and that we are not entirely 
withdrawn from it. Thus judging ourselves according to 
the test, the absolute test, of the divine judgment, we shall 
not, as sinning every day, be able to refrain from confessing 
that we are yet é« rod dvaBordov, that the kingdom of 
darkness is still mighty within us. The deed of darkness 
makes us manifest as children of darkness. We have, so 
long as we abide on earth, the gift of sonship in an alto- 
gether stedfast manner; but that will not be the main 
test at the day of judgment. It will be asked then how 
we appropriated the gift and used it. Thus, therefore, the 
question is with the apostle not as to whether and in what 
way, at any particular moment of our earthly development, 
light and darkness are intermingled in the Christian ; he 
only expresses the truth that in the day of awards he will 
not stand who still in any measure sins; and that we shall 
have no title then to regard ourselves as téxva Tod Ocod in 
the ethical sense. Although these thoughts, in the form we 
give them, do not govern the ordinary Christian conscious- 
ness, they nevertheless find in ordinary Christian experience 
their justification. It is an experienced fact that the most 
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advanced Christians cry to God with a full heart, ¢ Turn 
Thou me, O Lord, and I shall be turned!” They regard 
themselves, on the evidence of a series of concurring 
elements, as still not entirely converted. But what other 
is this than the consciousness that, tested by the true 
standard of God’s final judgment, they are not yet with- 
drawn from the é£ovela Tod cKoTovs. 

The difficulties of the section, however, are not in this 
way altogether solved. If we are thus rigorous in impressing 
our minds, when sin occurs, with the fact that every such 
sin manifests us to be réxva tod SvaBorov, then that 
mappnoia which it was the apostle’s aim to mature seems 
altogether cut off and buried out of sight. The yapa 
TeTeAeLwpevn promised in the Epistle is exchanged for 
an’ ever-renewed and ever-enduring ¢dfos. For though 
the experience, constantly confirmed, that we are still é« 
tov dva8orov may urge us to a more full surrender to the 
Holy Ghost, that the union between Him and our own 
I may become a perfected reality, yet we know, on the 
other hand, that down to the end of life we must needs go 
on sinning again. Now, if St. John infers from every sin 
that we have not yet seen and known the Lord, it certainly 
must seem that there is a stamp of unreality and self- 
deception impressed on any kind of surrender of the heart 
to the Lord from the very beginning. Thus may it not be 
said that all our believing and struggling, all our con- 
fidence and peace, are rendered doubtful in their very 
nature ? How are we to understand—that is the question 
of habitual urgency—the appropriation of the divine gift, 
the perfect coincidence of our human condition and cha- 
racter with the Divine Spirit? First of all, it is certain 
that a self-surrender to the Lord, in connection with which 
we have consciously retained any sin, could be of no service 
to us; that would never inspire anything like wappyoia. 
Secondly, and conversely, it is equally true that if we 
actually have yielded up to the Lord the whole sum of our 
being, and surrendered ourselves absolutely to the illumi- 
nating influence of the das dAnOuvor, either all sin must 
cease, or, Supposing it to reappear, it would subject us to 
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the doom of Heb. vi. Between these two hypotheses—a 
dedication, consciously not entire, to the sanctifying Spirit, 
and a dedication consciously perfect—there is a third con- 
ceivable. We may possess, that is, the will to surrender 
ourselves, with all that we have and are, to the Lord; but 
yet, in an unconscious manner, as it is now said, the dedi- 
’ cation may be imperfect: either as to its extent, so far as 
sinful parts remain which have either not at all or not 
rightly been revealed to us as darkness, and therefore have 
not yet been brought under the searching influence of the 
light ; or as to its intensity—and this is psychologically 
more exact—so far as our devotion has not reached its full 
consummation in the perfect energy of the spirit, in the 
absolutely decisive and influencing power of the will) In 
such a case the word would hold good of us: “she hath 
done what she could.” Consecration to the Lord would 
not indeed be absolutely, but yet relatively, perfect : accord- 
ing, that is, to the measure of our knowledge and the 
strength of our will. So far, then, as this consecration 
appears to me perfect, and is perfect in the sense just 
indicated, there may be a wappnoia at the moment of this 
consciousness : I am assured that at this moment the light 
has the victory over the darkness. But if, in the course of 
further development, sin nevertheless manifests itself, this 
gives me to see that the last act of consecration to the Lord 
was, after all, not a complete one, and thus that, in the light 
of the absolute standard of the judgment, I do not stand as 
a téxvov Tod Oeov. This experience, then, evermore urges 
us, with respect to the past, to admit the force of the 
apostle’s word, ox éyvexapev adrov, but only to aim at it 
all the more diligently. The consequence of this view is 
obvious, that in the moment of death every man must have 
come or must come to this perfect devotion, or he cannot 
stand in the judgment. 

It hardly needs to be added, that this exposition of the 
section does not make it in the most distant way support 
the merit of good works. These come into view only as 
confirmation of the civas éx tod Ocovd. But most assuredly 
they are in the apostle’s meaning the test, the standard of 
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self-knowledge, by which we are to measure our relation to 
God. It cannot be made too emphatic that it is St. John 
himself, who impresses us always with the predominant 
inwardness of his spiritual nature, who founds the assurance 
of sonship on something more than any feeling or con- 
sciousness. He leaves the decision to the simple practical 
question as to the indwelling of sin. When the decision 
is against us, we are rescued from despair by the needful 
testimony, given in ch. ii. 1, 2, to Him who is the (Aacpos 
Tept Tov apaptiov. To make the works the means of 
knowing our spiritual state is not Johannaean only, it is 
Pauline also. We may compare 2 Tim. ii. 19, according 
to which the firm foundation of God, that is, the Christian 
church, has for its seal or testing token: éyym 6 Kvptos 
Tovs dvTas avTov, Kal dTrooTHTw ATO adiKias Tas 0 dvopatav 
70 dvoua Xpiotod. Of these two elements, however, only 
one falls into the domain of experience, and that is the 
second: this is therefore the norm or standard of our 
judgment of ourselves; the former is the source of our 
consolation. 

As soon as we view the words of St. John from the 
point to which they themselves conduct us, all difficulty 
disappears. IIds 6 yeyevynuévos é« tod Ocod ov Sivatat 
apaptavew : this is and must ever be an ideal for us; but 
it is at the same time the actual requirement, in the pre- 
sence and by the application of which we can ascertain 
our position before God. 


VERSE 1008. 


Ilas 6 py rowdy Stxasootvnv, ovk éotw é€« tod cod, 
kal 0 mi) ayaT@v Tov adeddov avTod. 

As early as the introduction of his Epistle the apostle 
announced its twofold aim: to confirm, on the one hand, 
fellowship with the brethren, and, on the other, fellowship 
with God. The first part of the document is constructed 
on this principle of division; and the one we are now 
examining is similarly divided into two halves. The first 
and second chapters had treated generally of the xowwvila 
70d pwtds; the apostle has proceeded in this to the con- 
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firmation of the fellowship which produces rapénola. This 
confirmation takes place, on the one hand, through the 
works which are referred to God, that is, through the zovety 
THv Sixatocvyny: this has been discussed in the section 
just ended, vers. 4—10a. It takes place, on the other 
hand, through the works which approve brotherly love: 
these are discoursed of in vers. 10-18. That in a certain 
way brotherly love also belongs to the obedience to the 
divine commandments, and thus penetrates into the first 
section, the apostle had recognised in the second chapter, 
and it will be seen also in what follows. But it is also 
self-evident that the commandments of the second table 
have a relative independence by the side of those of the 
first. Looking at it from this point of view, St. John con- 
nects brotherly love with the exhortations to S:cacootvn by 
means of a cai, which makes it a second and co-ordinate 
exhortation. 

But who are the brethren thus to be loved? Are they 
the. other members of the Christian fellowship, or men 
generally ? When we consider that Cain and Abel are ad- 
duced as an exemplary warning, who were nevertheless only 
connected by physical consanguinity, and not by similarity 
of relation to God; when we find that the unrighteousness 
of hard dealing with those who are in bodily need is the 
subject ; when the opposition to brotherly love is stated to 
be, not that the children of the world hate one another, but 
that the world hates us; when the example of Christ is 
urged, who, however, died for us when we were yet sinners: 
all these considerations might induce us to interpret the 
adedXpot as meaning all men at large. But, on the other 
hand, the exhortation ayarr@pev &AXHdovs can only refer to 
the Christian fellowship; for a mutual love between Chris- 
tians and the world is, according to ver. 13, impossible, 
since the world must hate us. Moreover, the entire dis- 
cussion of the apostle concerning love and hatred looks back 
to the final discourses of the Lord in the Gospel, and these 
refer exclusively to the relation of the apostles to each 
other. The arguments on both sides can have justice 
done to them only when we recognise that St. John does 
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not absolutely. exclude love to all men, and that he by no 
means limits with any care his requirements to the relations 
of Christians to each other; while, on the other hand, he 
reflects primarily and expressly only upon these, since the 
mutual conduct of the brethren lay at the moment nearest 
his heart. The world comes into view in the present 
Epistle, not so much as the field of Christian labour, or as 
a power to be vanquished and Christianized: it is rather 
the negative pole to the kingdom of God. The former 
view the apostle does not aim to deny; but he does not 
bring it directly into notice. 


VERSE 11. 

"Oru atrn éotl } ayyedia hv jKotcate am’ apyfs, wa 
ayaT@pmev AAAS. 

The declaration, that he who loveth not his brother is 
not of God (ver. 100), is established by the fact that the 
church had received the commandment of brotherly love 
aw apyhs. A commandment which had been impressed 
among the first fundamental ideas of Christianity, which 
had further been enforced ever anew (é7r0), must assume a 
central position, and be decisive concerning the eivas é« 
@cod. The words obviously point back to ch. ii. 7, where the 
axovew am apyhs is in a similar way referred to brotherly 
love. The same reasons in this passage and in that make 
it impossible to refer the apy7 to the Old Testament 
economy ; in both the beginning of the Christian estate of 
the church is intended. The matter of the announcement 
here before us—for dyyeAia, not éwaryyedia, is the approved 
reading—is at the same time its end and purpose: that the 
matter is brotherly love is testified by the airy; that it is 
the purpose fva declares. Though these two distinct ideas, 
thus indicated by the attn and the wa, and as it were 
blended together, did not present themselves as sharply 
defined to the first readers, yet it is to be observed that 
both language and the truth it delivers often mean more 
than either speaker or hearer is conscious of; and the 
expositor—especially of the poets in classical literature, 
and more especially still in sacred literature—has a right 
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to take into account the full scope of the words, wnless, 
indeed, the meaning of the whole shows that part of this 
scope is rendered impossible. 


VERSE 12. 


Od Kalas Kaiv éx tod rovnpod jy, kat éodake tev ader- 
gov avtod. Kal ydpw rivos éopakev aitov ; ote ta epya 
avTod Tovnpa Hv, TA Sé TOD adeAHod avTod Sikaa. 

As to the detail, the apostle orders his exhortation to the 
exhibition of brotherly love in this way: in vers. 12—15 
he warns against hatred as the ungodly principle, which 
is the token of death; and in vers. 16-18 exhorts posi- 
tively to active love. The example of Cain, adduced to 
affright us in ver. 12, might seem at the first glance fitted 
to support that reference of am’ adpyfjs to the Old Testament 
which we have denied to exist here: “in the very first 
pages of the Bible the deterring example of Cain preaches 
the duty of brotherly love.” But am dpyifjs axovew is, 
after all, something different from dxovew & ev apyf 
yeyovev; and while the deed of Cain showed the horror of 
hatred, that is something different from the dyyedia, wa 
ayaT@pev adAndovs. As to the construction of the sen- 
tence, it is not enough for the explanation of the words 
Kalas Kaiv éx tod trovnpod jv to assume a simple ellipsis, 
and therefore to supply @wev; for that would leave the ov 
to be accounted for, as 7 ought then to have been found 
instead of ov. It is obvious that this is a case of simple 
attraction. The thought present to the apostle’s mind was 
obviously this: py) @pev éx tod trovnpod Kxalos Kaw éx 
Tov movnpod Hv. First of all, the point of comparison, the 
éx Tov Tovnpovd civat, is only once uttered, and that as a 
subordinate clause; and then the negative, which belonged 
to the cohortative sentence generally (u), is by attraction 
drawn to the subordinate clause, which is merely declara- 
tory, and thus, instead of the subjective negation, the 
objective (ov) appears. The apostle’s thought was—to 
make the grammatical point clearer by an example—in its 
form similar to that of 1 Cor. x. 8, ma mopvedmpev Kadus 
Ties aitav emopvevoay: which was under the apostle’s pen 
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so changed as if in the cited passage it stood ov Kaba TWES 
avTav émopvevaar. 

In ver. 10 it had been declared that brotherly love was 
a sign of divine sonship ; and, conversely, that the absence 
of it was a proof that regeneration was wanting. Hence 
the apostle’s exhortation is directed in the first place, not 
against the opdfew, which was only evidence of the é« Tod 
movnpod, but against this latter itself, and subordinately 
against its evidence in murder. The part of the Epistle 
now before us does not, indeed, refer to works in themselves, 
but to these as the marks and signs of the internal con- 
dition. The second half of this verse shows the internal 
connection between the relation to the brethren, of which 
the apostle will now speak, and the rovety tHv Sixacoovynp, 
—that is, the relation to God of which he had already just 
spoken. The former, that is, depends upon the latter: 
because Cain’s works, the collective expression of his inner 
man, were not righteous like those-of his brother, there- 
fore there arose in him hatred to that brother. ITovety rv 
apaptiav and ovK ayardv tov adedkpov are not simply 
co-ordinate evidences of the eivas é« tod srovnpod, as the 
cai in ver. 100 declared this co-ordination; but the latter 
is, on the other hand, the plain result of the former. That 
the unrighteousness of Cain is here exhibited as the ground 
of his hatred to his brother, is altogether in harmony with 
the Old Testament record. For there we see that the 
motive of his hatred to Abel was his envy, because Abel 
was more acceptable to God; but this latter was founded, 
according to the express divine declaration, in the 2°)", 
the “good work” of Abel, which was wanting to Cain. It 
is extremely appropriate that St. John does not speak of the 
puceiv of Cain, but of the og@afew in which that hatred 
found expression ; for he is treating generally of the outward 
evidence of the internal disposition, through which outward 
evidence the internal disposition appears manifestly and 
incontrovertibly to the man himself; and that he uses the 
word oddgew, which occurs elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in the Apocalypse, and there used, so to speak, 
as a vow solemnis, with a special fulness of meaning, was 
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designed to exhibit before the reader’s eyes the unmitigated 
fearfulness of the act of Cain. But St. John does not pre- 
sent the fratricide of Cain only as one individual result of 
the general unrighteousness of his works, but rather as 
specifically evoked by the opposite character of the works 
of Abel. As everywhere, so here also evil is brought to its 
full maturity by means of juxtaposition with the light, 
which reveals its character and makes it truly dark. The 
wicked man who feels himself miserable at heart grudges 
the good man the blessedness he has in his righteousness ; 
and therefore has the disposition to rob him of it by 
annihilating the good himself. As it is in the nature of 
the devil, so it is in the nature of the child of the devil ; 
they are alike avOpwmoxrovot. And the mention here of 
envy as the cause of the murder accords with the record of 
Genesis: Cain was urged to his sinful act by knowing that 
his offering was not acceptable to God, while his brother's 
was acceptable. 


VERSES 13-15. 

My Oavpdtere, ddedpot pov, ei puced buds 0 Koopos. 
“Hycis oldamev OTe petaBeRyjKxayev ex Tod Cavdtovu eis THY 
Conv, OTL ayaT@pyev Tors adeAhovs’ 6 pn ayaTav Tov 
aderdpov péver ev TO Oavdtw. Ids 6 pucdv tov ddenpov 
avTov avOpwroktovos éoti* Kal oldate bts Tas avOpwrroK- 
roves ovK exer Conv aiwviov év aiT@ pévovoar. 

The following verses certainly make an application of 
this scriptural example to the relation between Christians 
and the world. There is still a Cain on a large scale, 
which is the world; and there is an Abel, which is the 
Christian church. What wonder is it if the same relations 
are sustained which we see in the primitive times between 
the two brothers! But what direction does the teaching of 
the apostle seem to take, when carefully examined? Does 
he aim really to show that the world corresponds to Cain, 
and we to Abel,—that is, will he assure us that the hatred 
of the world as being evil is naturally excited against us 
as being good? The form which the writer has given 
to his present thought does not accord with this, In such 
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a case he must evidently have thrown the accent upon the 
fact that the world hates ws, and assigned as the obvious 
reason of it that we were good and the world evil. But it 
is not so ordered: he speaks only of the loving and hating 
of brethren ; an expression which does not point to the 
great difference in character between the parties as an 
explanation of the hatred, but, on the contrary, shows how 
unnatural the feeling is as between persons of the same 
nature. And were that other order of thought the right 
one, the conclusion would have been drawn from the 
character as a whole to the consequent hatred or love ; 
while the apostle conversely concludes from the existence 
of hatred or love what is the ethical character as a whole. 
All this leads us to another analysis of the three verses 
before us. 

The apostle does not mean to indicate how natural it is 
(un Oavpafere) that the world hates us, but that the world 
hates: the stress is not on the object hated, but on the sub- 
ject hating. This is evident, first, from the emphasis laid 
on the seis of ver. 14, as over against the xdcpos of 
ver. 13; and it is confirmed by the marked position of the 
Kkoopos at the end of the sentence. It is natural for the 
world to hate,—the apostle proceeds,—for hatred is simply 
a sign of the death into which the world, according to the 
true idea of the world, has fallen; while the Christian must 
love, because he, by his very nature, belongs to the life, 
Thus the section does not by any means contain consolation 
as to the world’s hatred which falls upon Christians, but is 
simply a dehortation from hatred: the world, and only the 
world, can hate; there is nothing strange in its hating; and 
this makes it clear that the Christian cannot and may not 
hate. In ver. 13 the object of the hatred is added (ipas), 
not because the following observations have reference to 
this, but simply in remembrance of the preceding compari- 
son between Cain and Abel; the progress of the thought 
does not rest upon this, that the world hates ws, but that 
the world hates. That hatred is characteristic of the world, 
the apostle dilates upon in two ways; first, by showing that 
the token of divine life is love, the very opposite o1 hatred 
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(ver. 14a); secondly, by dwelling on the fact that hatred 
infallibly springs from death (vers. 140,15). The conclu- 
sion, that thus it is only the world that can hate, is not 
expressly repeated. The emphasized sjue?s in ver. 14 
accordingly contrasts Christians with the world; but it 
does not refer only to the oldaev, as if the meaning were: 
“we indeed know that we belong to the kingdom of life, 
but the world does not know it:” the antithesis is found 
between the nature of Christians defined in the verse and 
that of the world. “We Christians are partakers of life, 
and know it by this, that we have brotherly love; the 
world hateth, and thereby gives evidence that it belongs to 
death.” This part of the Epistle we now consider deals, as 
a whole, with the signs of sonship; and as such brotherly 
love is here introduced. 

It is not, however, that we know ourselves to be children 
of God, but that we have become such, that we have passed 
from death unto life; for every Christian has the conscious- 
ness that by nature he also belonged to the world, and was 
withdrawn from it only through a petavoety, That in the 
second hemistich the apostle does not say, as a formal 
parallel, “the world abides in death, because it does not 
love (causa cognitionis),” but constructs the clause generally, 
“ He that loveth not, abideth in death,” has its reason in 
this, that he is not really thinking of the world, but refers 
his dehortation to Christians alone. All who hate, be they 
who they may, and ye also, therefore, if in this ye are con- 
formed to the world, are fallen under the power of death. 
‘That this is the case the apostle makes still more emphatic, 
when in ver. 15 he makes hatred equivalent to murder, 
which manifestly and obviously pertains to death. But 
this is not meant to prove that the hater is essentially a 
murderer, that, as the common exposition runs, hatred is 
the germ of murder; for, while it would follow from this 
that the murderer must have been a hater, the converse 
would not follow, that every hater is already a murderer ; 
and yet this was to be proved. Rather the congruence 
between the two lies in this, that in hatred there is no 
element wanting which is contained in murder, that the 
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animating thoughts of the hater and the murderer are 
the same. In both, the existence of the brother is opposed 
to me, and I seek to take it away: inwardly in hatred, 
denying him existence in my thoughts; in murder out- 
wardly, seeking to remove him out of the world of the 
living. As the thought not uttered aloud does not essen- 
tially differ from the thought spoken out, no more does 
hatred differ from murder. If it does not lead to murder, 
that may be due to accidental circumstances, not inherent 
in the hatred itself, that hinder; and then there is no 
difference between it and murder in the moral estimate. 
Or it may be that I hate another not enough to murder 
him; and in that case hate is not present in the full com- 
prehensiveness and maturity of its idea. But a murderer, 
the apostle goes on to say, hath not eternal life abiding in 
him ; and by the oldate declares that to be a fact which 
needs no demonstration. Here it is primarily obvious in 
this passage that 7 ai#vios has in it no thought of time, 
but is altogether an ethical idea or characteristic: for, if 
we would take it in the sense of 62) axataXvtos, it is clear 
that an ov pévecy of the fa% axatadvtos would be a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. And the expression od pévecy leads us to 
infer that the apostle is really addressing his inference to 
the readers themselves as a dehortation, and not speaking 
objectively concerning the world; for they alone have as 
yet received a portion in this life, and it is they alone who 
could undervalue and lose this prerogative. That the 
murderer is under the power of death, is placed in a clear 
light by the consistency between his nature and his act: he 
who would deliver others to death is himself in the power 
of a much more fearful death ; what he purposes for others 
affects himself in a much higher degree. As God can give: 
nothing but life, because He is Himself life, so he who is 
under the power of death can effect only death. Thus has 
the apostle, not only by the example of Cain, but also by 
dialectical argument, shown that hatred is a token of being 
bound in death, that. therefore only the world can hate; 
and thus he has in the most urgent way warned his readers 
against hatred. And here we have another instance of the 
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double-sidedness of treatment which abounds in this Epistle: 
on the one hand, the warning against hatred, and, on the 
other, the presupposition (ver. 14a) that the church does 
not need such a warning, being conscious of being actuated 
by love. 


VERSE 16. 


°Ev tobt@ éyvdkapev thy aydarny, ote éxetvos brép judy 
Thy rruynv avtod eOnKke Kal ucts dpethowev vrep Tov 
aderpav Tas uyas TiO évan. 

To the negative view, the dehortation from hatred, the 
apostle appends as an antithesis the positive (vers. 16-18), 
love as shown in act and not merely in sentiment. As he 
has sharply exhibited hatred of the brother in the example 
which proclaimed first in the history of man and in the most — 
fearful manner its type, so that in him and in his acts we 
may learn what hatred really is; so now in the verses 
before us he places Him in contrast who furnishes the 
supreme and perfect type of what love is, that we may 
learn it from Him—Jesus Christ. But as the apostle is 
writing to Christians, who, according to ver. 14, é« tod 
Oavarov «is tiv Conv petaBeRnxacw, their learning of 
Christ is supposed to have already taken place, éyvmxaper. 
The counterpart or opposite of Cain, which the Lord pre- 
sents, is as perfect as can be conceived by the mind. 
Cain’s hatred consisted in this, that he sacrificed his 
brother’s life for his own advantage ; and in this consisted, 
by contrast, the love of Christ, that He sacrificed His own 
life for our good. Tip wuyiv aitod éOnxe: a unique 
expression, found in Greek literature only in St. John. 
We meet with it in the Gospel, and often especially in the 
tenth chapter (vers. 12, 15, 17, 18), as also in ch. xiii. 
37, 38, xv. 13; and we have it here. That it occurs first 
in the discourses of our Lord Himself, which are pervaded 
by Old Testament references, must suggest a derivation 
trom the Old Testament; which, indeed, is otherwise much 
more probable than the explanation that makes it an appli- 
cation of profane Greek, such as @éc0au domidas, and so 
forth. The Hebrew at once presents the verb mw, which 
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in so many ways responds to the riévat. More specifi- 
cally we have then, on the one hand, the phrase 53 Dy 
i222, and on the other, a suggestion of Isa. li. 10; vg 
vx vipa, The former of phases applications signifies not so 
much the surrender of life as the staking it, ad therefore 
expresses no more than the readiness to surrender life ; 
whether that life be lost or not, is in the first place 
irrelevant. In the passage of Isaiah the case is otherwise. 
For if in this place, as we think, OWA is in the third 
person, and 5} the subject preceding, then we must trans- 
late: when the soul (sc. of the servant of Jehovah) pledges 
compensation. Wherein the compensation consists is not 
contained in the words; for we must not give the verb a 
reflexive aspect, and translate: “when his soul shall pledge 
itself for compensation.” But what is not justified as 
translation is nevertheless true of the matter itself: the 
sacrifice of restitution consists essentially in the life of Him 
who pays it down, that is, in the life of the Messiah. But 
the chief thing is here to take the verb 0’ in both the 
phrases not in the sense of “laying down,” but in that of 
“pledging,” gauging His life for something. But this 
interpretation is not merely possible here ; it is the only 
one which harmonizes with the connection, as will pre- 
sently be shown. Nothing is here said of that satisfactio 
vicaria of which the passage in Isaiah speaks; for then we 
should have read, tyv yuyny tilévar avtl hpav, whereas 
the twép only indicates that the interposition of the life of 
Christ was for our advantage: every more exact determina- 
tion of it the apostle leaves untouched. In this act of 
Christ we have learned to know t7v aydarnv,—that is, not 
His love, but love generally, what it means to love. And, 
in fact, there can be no more profound conception of love 
than that which is contained in the words tiOévae tH 
apuxyjv. Every deed of love isa staking of the puyn: I 
cannot discharge the slightest office of charity to any one 
without in some degree denying myself, my own I. As 
the denying of the personality of the brother on my own 
account is the essence of all hatred, so the denying of my 
own I for the brother’s sake is the essence of all love. 
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And as the apostle already in ch. ii. 7, and that with 
special reference to love, had declared that xadas éxeivos 
mepieTaTynoe Kal ters Ohelhopev oTwS TepiTratety, so here 
also the same requirement is urged with specific reference 
to the demonstrations of love: as the mind of the Re- 
deemer’s love found expression in the tvOévas tiv oy, 
so it is our obligation (d¢e/Aouev) to copy this expression 
of love in our own life. 


VERSE 17. 


“Os & dv éyn tov Biov tod Kocpov, Kab OewpH Tov 
aderpov adtod xpelav eyovta, Kal Krelon TA oTAAYXVE 
avtod ar adtov, TaS h aydrn TOD Ocod péver év adTe ; 

With this requirement, that we lay down in this sense 
our life, is associated the antithetical observation (dé), how 
it is with him who does not act thus: it is most natural— 
as the rhetorical question really says—that there can be 
no relation to God in that case. If I give not rov Piop, 
what I possess for the need and nourishment of bodily 
life, that signifies no other than that I will not myself lay 
down my life in the very least, in the most external 
circumference of it, for the advantage of my brother. The 
apostle says Bios tod Kocpov, in order by this appendage to 
make prominent the triviality of the matter: if ye do not 
in this which is least evince your love, how will ye do it 
in that which is greater? Such a man as St. Paul would 
surrender the very highest thing, his fellowship with Christ, 
for the brethren (Rom. ix. 3); and will ye not surrender 
the least important of all things? And it is yet more 
base, since ye must absolutely shut your heart against 
sympathy («Aéewv), and suppress the most natural impulses, 
natural even in the world.’ The entire unnaturalness of 
such hardheartedness appears in all its prominence in the 
Oewpely Tov adedrpov ypelav Exovta: his need is supposed 
to be well known to me, my eye rests upon it, my thoughts 
are concerned with it, sympathy urges its claims; but yet 

*Agoxasisiv ives is a phrase well known in classical Greek ; but xAciswv xd 
rivés seems, on the other hand, formed simply after the type of the Hebrew 
"2BID AD, 
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I bolt the doors of my heart. We need not here assume, 
any more than in the case mentioned by Jas. ii. 15 seq., 
that such lovelessness had occurred in a marked and 
express manner among the disciples; it is everywhere so 
common that we may understand the exhortation without 
any more especial occasion for it. But if the unnaturalness 
of the behaviour thus rebuked is so great, its deviation 
from the required riévae tiv »>rvynv so wide, it is clear 
how little consistent it must be with any near relation to 
God. 

St. John has from the beginning of his discussion of the 
subject exhibited brotherly love as the test of efvau é« tod 
cod, and therefore as its result; if this love be absent, the 
being born of God must be absent too. As in the negative 
section, vers. 12—15, brotherly love was considered to be 
the reflection of our relation to God, not of the relation of 
God to us; so also here the dydaan tod Ocod is not God's 
love to us, but our love to Him. We might indeed here, as 
in ch. ii. 5, take the aydmn tod cod quite generally to be 
love, as it is in God and will have its reflection in us, and 
therefore as a unity which contains reference to both its 
directions ; but since in what precedes the specific love of 
Christ to us had been spoken of, the other view just pre- 
sented is the more appropriate. The pévew is here to be 
explained as in vers. 14 and 15: since the apostle is 
writing to Christians, he obviously presupposes the right 
sentiment of the heart; but through hardness against 
brethren that must needs be lost. ‘For the rest, our verse 
plainly enough shows that the profound speculation of 
St. John is laid at the service of the most immediate 
practical requirements of Christianity: there is here and 
nowhere a gulf between them. 


VERSE 18. 


Texvia pov, ph ayaT@pev Moyo pnde TH yAOoon, GAN’ 
ev Epy Kat adnbeia. 

The men here spoken of have no sort of love whatever. 
But it is not necessary that this lack of love should exhibit 
itself in words. We may present the semblance of love 
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by words, while remaining absolutely without it in deeds. 
Hence follows the exhortation to avoid such hypocritical 
semblance of charity. But as this is about to close the 
section, and the apostle purposes here to sum up the whole 
in one clause, he turns his address in affectionate earnest- 
ness to the hearts of his readers. The words Aoyo pndé 
TH yYAooon, with which we should not love, derive their 
explanation from the antithesis év py, cal adnOela. To 
the Adyos the epyor is opposed. The word of love to which 
the Noyos refers may be meant sincerely, inspired by warm 
feeling, but be wanting in readiness for sacrifice; we may 
wish the best to the brethren, but not procure it for them 
by the proper tiOévae tiv wuxyyv. The Christians repre- 
sented in Jas. ii. 16 were such dyamdvtes ev Oyo. 
Opposed to this is the dyarav év épyw. The é&v must 
be noted as the opposite of the lack of it in Adye. 
The apostle certainly could not have written px) ayarare 
év oye, for this would have meant that we should not 
love in words, which is obviously not his meaning; but 
we are not to love év Adye, in the sense that the word 
is made the representative, instrument, and only herald or 
spokesman of our love. We then come to the second pair 
of the four expressions: gy TH yAwoon GAN aadnOeia (the 
év is to be supplemented before dAnGeia). To the truth, 
the inward actuality of love, stands opposed the yAoaca, 
the mere outward babbling about it. In the first member 
‘of the sentence we are exhorted against a love which 
approves itself only by good, sincere, and well-intentioned 
wishes; here, against hollow phrases as such. That Adyos 
might come from a sympathizing soul, without, however, 
energy enough in its fellow-feeling; but in the other case 
mere phrases disguise the utter absence of all true sympathy. 

The apostle has thus, in contrast with the hatred which 
reigns in the world, not merely demanded of Christians 
love in general, but that love which the Lord Himself has 
taught ; it must be self-sacrificing (ver. 16); this self-sacrifice 
must approve itself in the outward relations of life (ver. 17) ; 
and that not in deceptive words, but in deed and in truth 
(ver. 18). 
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VERSES 19, 20. 


Kab év rovt@ ywodonoper bru éx Tis adnbetas eopér. Kal 
tumpoobev abtod reicopev Tas Kapdias Hudv, OT cay KaTa- 
ywookn hpav ) kapdia, dre pellwv eotiv 6 Ocos ths Kapdias 
HOV, Kab YLVooKEL TAVTA. 

There is certainly in the following words an advance in 
the thought: this is clear on the first glance. But wherein 
the progress consists, and how these verses are therefore 
related to what goes before, cannot be decided at the outset. 
Expositors are so divided as not to know whether the 
passage refers to forgiveness or condemnation, whether 
brotherly love or roveiv tiv Scxacocdvny is the subject; and 
this division shows the importance of considering the 
expressions in detail before we can gain even a preliminary 
point of view whence to understand the whole connection. 

First of all we must settle the readings, which itself will 
be a great gain for the exposition. The «ai beginning 
ver. 19 is indeed wanting in many influential manuscripts, 
especially A and B; but it is otherwise extremely well 
attested. The decision as to its genuineness would be 
really important only if on it depended the answer to the 
question whether ver. 19 introduces an altogether new 
thought, or is connected with what precedes. But the xaé 
has no such critical weight as this: certainly ver. 19 does 
spring from the preceding words, as év tovt@ in the 
beginning shows, which must necessarily be referred to 
them. For otherwise, if éy tovr@ is to be referred to the 
following 67s, the condensed statement would be simply, 
we may know our eivas é« tod Ocod by this, that God is 
greater than our heart. But it is plain that the proposition 
taken in this general way proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. Laid down thus, and without any cautionary 
guards, it might be used to demonstrate that even the vids 
THs amTwNelas is of the truth. But if the substance of the 
év TovT is what precedes, and the connection of our verse 
with the foregoing is held fast, then it is a matter quite 
irrelevant whether the «ad is or is not read in the beginning 
of the verse. Similarly, it is of little moment whether we 
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read ywooxopev or yvaooucba. As to the internal grounds, 
the genuineness of the present tense may be argued from 
the probability that copyists, having before them the future 
immediately following, eécowev, which is co-ordinated with 
the ywveoxowev, would be likely to change this latter also 
into a future through mere lapsus memoriae; while, on the 
other hand, that the future yvwodueba was the original 
reading, might be argued from the fact that the phrase or 
turn év TovT@ yiveéoxKoper is so current with St. John that 
the transcribers would naturally choose to write it. If 
internal reasons are to decide, we must judge by the strength 
of the evidence as it appears to us; and the future seems 
more likely to have been the primitive reading. The two 
futures, yvwoduePa and credcoper, are then to be explained, 
not so much from the cohortative tone of the section (“ we 
should knew,” and so on), but in their strictly logical sense, 
as deduction from the conditions laid down by the apostle 
to be at once explained: “ under these suppositions shall 
we, aS a necessary result, know.” Finally, it is of no 
importance whether at the end of ver. 19 xapdias or 
Kapdiav is to be read, but the former is to be preferred. On 
the other hand, everything depends on our striking out, or 
otherwise, the second é7z in ver. 20, that before petfov. 
But it happens that here we have good grounds, both 
external and internal, for decision. While the external 
testimonies are in favour of keeping it, we can much more 
easily understand that the transcribers, taking it as purely 
epanaleptic, left it out, than that they inserted it where it 
was not, since its insertion has greatly embarrassed the 
passage. 

Let us now proceed to the exposition itself. After what 
has been discussed we may assume that év to’t@ looks 
back to what has just preceded, and there its meaning is 
plain enough: it is the true and inward brotherly love to 
which it refers as the ground of the ywecnew. We have 
perceived that the design of the whole section from ch. 
ii. 28 onwards has been to exhibit the demonstration of 
divine sonship in work as its sure criterion. First, there 
was a requirement of qoveiy THv Suxatocdvyy as it respects 
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God; then it was shown that the lack of this gives birth 
to hatred towards brethren; and conversely, that love to 
brethren gives sufficient evidence of the sovety THY OLKaLo- 
ctvny asa character. Consequently the inference is a sound 
one, that true brotherly love, as demanded in ver. 18, gives 
assured evidence (€v TovT@ ywockouer) of the right relation 
to God. Here, however, this is not, as before, described as 
elvas éx TOD cod, but as etvar éx THS adnOeias. Primarily, 
we may suppose, because so much prominence had just 
been given to truth and semblance. We must love &v 
adnOeia, and only when we do this are we é« Tis aAn- 
Qelas. But, further, this expression probably was intended 
to indicate that only in virtue of the consciousness that we 
are of the truth can we have tranquillity in thinking of the 
divine judgment. He who is Himself the truth must 
acknowledge those as His who by genuine brotherly love 
approve themselves as é« Tis dAnGeias dvtes. This position 
of confident assurance as in regard to God, the apostle 
expresses by the words, éumpocbev aitod meicopev Tas 
Kapdias Huav. 

There is a controversy about the meaning of the zei@eup. 
If we translate it “ persuade to something,” it may be asked 
what it is that we persuade our hearts to accept. The 
omission of the object itself would not be so strange; but 
in the present connection nothing has been spoken of to 
which we might be supposed to persuade our hearts; for 
the brotherly love which had been the matter of discourse 
is taken for granted in our verse (é€v tovT@), and we have 
no need to persuade ourselves: of that.. Moreover, it is not 
to be denied that “to persuade our heart to anything” is 
very artificial; it would come to this in the end, that we 
are supposed to form some purpose: but it is obvious that 
it would. be extremely forced to describe that by meiOeuw 
Tv Kapdiav, Besides this-one, there are two other signi- 
fications of ze’@ewv which are suggested: “ convince” and 
“soothe.” Now here again we have, in respect to the 
former of these, the same difficulty of finding an object con- 
cerning which we are thought to convince ourselves. The 
most obvious course would then be to take the clause é7e 
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pelSav eotiv 6 Ocds Tis Kapdias jwadv as this object. And 
the preliminary inquiry must be the reference and meaning 
of the second é7z in ver. 20, which must be decided before 
we can decide the other point. 

This may be understood as either a causal particle 
(because) or as defining the object (that). Let us begin 
with the second of these possibilities. In that case the ote 
would introduce the objective matter of the mweiOew; and 
it would be declared concerning what we tyv Kapdiav 
meicouev. Now, if we take weicouey with the meaning 
“ convince,” we must translate: “we shall convince our 
heart of this, that God is greater than our heart.” But 
then it must not be forgotten that the proposition peifov o 
Ocds THs Kapdias jor is so clear in itself, that there could 
be no necessity of our being in any manner persuaded of 
it. It might indeed be used as a premiss from which a 
conclusion should be drawn; but certainly not as a thesis 
which itself needed to be demonstrated. But, that being 
the case, on what principle should we here have to be 
convinced of it? Isit that the apostle looks back on the év 
TovT@, so that in the consciousness of brotherly love we are 
supposed to penetrate to this assurance of God’s greatness ? 
But what in all the world has brotherly love to do with © 
the divine greatness and our conviction of it? Thus this 
translation is altogether untenable. 

Now let us try the second possible interpretation, and 
take ore as defining the object; but taking zeiOew in the 
sense of “ soothing or allaying.” Then the meaning would 
be: “ we shall encourage our heart as to the fact that God 
is greater than it.” It is clear that in this case peifov 
refers to the greater severity of God; for, in relation to 
_ His greater mildness, we should not need any special solace. 
But then again it would be incomprehensible how this 
soothing should take effect: however conscious of brotherly 
love we might be, the simple thought of the greater severity 
of God must needs make every such solace impossible. 
To this must be added that, even if we admit the meaning 
of soothe or solace to be right generally (of which hereafter), 
yet meOew with this meaning is always used absolutely, 
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never with é7v following it; that at least “comfort con- 
cerning” must be expressed. Thus it is perfectly impossible 
to understand the clause with é7v as objective; and we are 
forced to revert to the causal meaning of the é7. But 
then it becomes impossible to translate cei@ew as convincing 
of something. For if, as we have shown, we do not find 
the object of the meé@evv in the clause with é71 petfwv, there 
is generally none to be found. Yet some such objective is 
peremptorily necessary if we take the meaning “ to persuade 
or convince:” we must be convinced of something. 

The question then arises, whether mei@ecv may not have 
a meaning which will allow its being without a substantial 
object after it. Such a meaning would be the “ soothing” 
already mentioned, if only it can be defended on other 
erounds. Classical Greek is supposed to furnish many. 
instances in its favour; but in most of the cases (especially 
those out of the Ziad, i. 100, ix. 112, 181, 386) this 
signification is at least not obligatory, since the connection 
allows us to translate “persuade,” the object of the per- 
suasion being invariably supplied in the context. On the 
other hand, the passage cited in Plato, de Rep. iii. 390, 
probably Hesiodic, seems to us to establish the meaning of 
“soothe:” dapa Oecods mre(Oe, Sap’ aidolous Bacirfas. As 
it concerns the New Testament, Acts xii. 20 and xiv. 19 
do not belong to this subject, as in these passages the 
object of the “persuading” is easily supplied. It is other- 
wise with Matt. xxviii. 14, where the members of the 
council bribe the watchers of the sepulchre, and promise 
them that, if Pilate should hear of it, wedcouev aitov. To 
supply here axoddcrous twas édy is venturesome, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, this thought needed not to be 
expressed, since it was already prominent enough in the 
Gpepiuvous buds touoouev. Rather we must assume that 
the high priests aimed at accomplishing two things: first, 
they would soften Pilate’s displeasure on account of the 
supposed sleep of the watchers at the sepulchre; and, 
secondly, they would thus deliver these watchers from 
suffering the penalty. But if once the meaning of a word 
is established by any confirmatory passage, as it is in the 
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present case by the quotation from Plato, and, less directly, 
by that from St. Matthew, then we are justified in adopting 
this meaning in other passages which, though they do not 
pressingly demand such an interpretation themselves, yet 
are most successfully interpreted when such a meaning is 
applied to them by their help. This is the case in our 
present passage, and we therefore translate me/Qew by pro- 
pitiate or soothe. And this solacing of our hearts, the 
apostle says, will take place €umpoofev Ocod: that is, when 
we place ourselves inwardly before God, and judge ourselves 
with His measure, in the consciousness of His holiness, so 
can we, even in the presence of this standard, take comfort. 

But this soothing presupposes anxiety of heart: whence 
this comes, and in what it consists, is shown in the beginning 
of the following verse. That the second é7z is to be taken 
causatively commends itself at once; but the first one 
involves us in new difficulties. For this first 67: may itself 
be viewed in two ways: either it may be understood as 
equivalent to the second, so that this latter is only an 
epanalepsis or resumption of the former, and then the 
clause with éay is a conditional clause; or the first oru is 
to be written with the diastole (6,7), and understood rela- 
tively, and then édy is only the particle av which is so 
frequent in the New Testament. Against the first explana- 
tion, according to which the second ére is an epanalepsis of 
the first, many very decisive arguments may be urged. For 
instance, the causal 671 (and we have shown that its clause, 
peibov 0 Ocos x.7.r., is of this character) is never resumed 
or repeated in such a way as this; certainly such an un- 
exampled epanalepsis is out of the question here, where 
only some words separate the first 67s from the second. 
And then, again, the conditional clause édv Kataywocky 
would in that case stand in a false logical position. . For 
we should have to translate: “ We can comfort our hearts, 
because God, in case our heart condemns us, is greater 
than our heart.” The position of the conditional particle 
after 67 would make this meaning inevitable; the condi- 
tional clause would be dependent on the clause with dv, 
and thus the greatness of God would appear to be condi- 
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tioned by the accusation of our heart. That would lead 
to the conclusion that, if our hearts did not condemn us, 
God would not be greater than they. But the only appro- 
priate thought is obviously that, in case our hearts condemn 
us, we may console them,—that is, the conditional clause 
must not belong to the phrase dru pelSwv, but to mweicopen. 
Accordingly, as we cannot take the 67s opening ver. 20 
as a causal particle, it only remains that we take it as a 
relative, and resolve édv into the simple dy. Certainly the 
combination écTis édv, 6,7. éav is not frequent; indeed, it 
is very remarkable that it is not found uncontradicted in 
any passage of the New Testament. Yet the reading 
0,7t €av seems to us secure enough in Gal. v. 10 and Col. 
iil. 17, where the preponderant probability is in favour of 
retaining the édv, though even the two other passages, Acts 
il. 33, Col. iii. 18, must be struck out. The interpretation 
of the ére édy in this manner in our passage is not only 
demanded by the sense, but it is grammatically admissible; 
since Kataywooxewv elsewhere occurs with the accusative, 
not to say that the pronoun even with such verbs as 
generally require other cases may stand in the accusative. 
Moreover, the generalizing 6,7. éav, instead of the usual 
0 édv, is here peculiarly appropriate; for it expresses the 
idea that in all instances in which our hearts may happen 
to condemn us, we may solace them. The two verses under 
consideration might therefore be thus translated: “ Herein, 
by this love €v épyw kai adel, rests our consciousness 
that we are of the truth; and hereby (the év rovr@ belongs 
also to me/couev) may we soothe our hearts, in all cases in 
which our heart condemns us (that here the singular capdia 
enters is very refined: each heart has its own particular 
accusations, and the individual is in the apostle’s view), for 
God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” 
After all this, we have only as yet busied ourselves 
about the mere vesture of St. John’s thought: we have now 
to look at the very thought itself. Two things the apostle | 
takes for granted: one, in the év rovrw of ver. 19, that we 
have brotherly love; the other, in the clause é7v édv xata- 
ywookn «.7.r., that in some measure our hearts reproach 
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us. According to the explanation given, we are supposed 
to have, in the consciousness of brotherly love, the means 
whereby we may allay the reproaches of our conscience. 
But this thought is, as it appears, quite an alien one to the 
Christian sentiment. The accusations of my heart certainly 
can have reference only to sins and the sinfulness of 
which I know myself to be a partaker: concerning that, 
am I supposed to take comfort simply in this way, and in 
this way alone? and if so, could that consolation lie in the 
possession of brotherly love ? does not this lead to the most 
superficial and vapid Rationalism? The Apostle James 
says that he who keeps the whole law, and yet sins in one 
particular, is guilty of the whole law. Does not St. John 
here say the very opposite: if you only keep the command- 
ment of brotherly love, you may leave all else behind you 
with confidence? Not in any work wrought by us, but in 
the blood of Christ or the grace of God we are accustomed to 
see the only genuine ground of our hearts’ pacification. But 
it is God who comes primarily into view here; for the words 
petSav 0 Ocds Tis Kapdias Huadv can, according to the inter- 
_ pretation given above, be brought into consideration only as 
the ground that justifies our taking comfort to our hearts. 
Consequently the much- contested question, whether the 
peiCwv refers to the condemning severity of God or His 
pardoning kindness,'is made easy at the very outset: having 
become convinced that 7e/Oev must be understood in the 
sense of “soothe,” and é6t¢ with a causative signification, 
it is clear that the clause drs peifov must, as containing 
matter of consolation, exhibit not the greater strictness of 
God, but His greater tenderness. 

For the sake, however, of the deep importance of the 
matter itself, and to become still more convinced of the 
soundness of our interpretation, let us look at the other 
way of taking the pelfov o Oeds. Referring it to the 
ereater severity of God, we must make the meaning of the 
verse this: we condemn ourselves, God will much more 
condemn us. There would then be found a contrast between 
the subject-ideas, God and we; but the predicate would 
apply to both, though it may be in a different degree: both 
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condemn. But such an antithesis as this is assuredly not 
supported by the arrangement of the words: the words 
6 Oeds and xapdia jpav have by no means any emphasis 
on them—rather come in among different ideas. Observing 
the cataywoéoxn, placed first in the subordinate clause, this 
might appear to be the strength of the antithesis; and then 
the condemnation would require to have a non-condemna- 
tion set over against it. Further, the view of 0,71 éav as 
a relative, which we have established, would not so well 
harmonize with the end of the verse, ywwéoxes TavTa, on 
any other principle of interpretation. For, that we thereby 
come to the persuasion that God is greater than our heart, 
in the matter of its condemnation, is not logically and 
strictly demonstrated by the proposition that God knoweth 
all things, but by the proposition that He more fully knows 
the thing in question. Of course it may be said against 
that, that this is naturally included in the ywooxe: tavta ; 
but there would be a certain inconcinnity, nevertheless. 
We therefore adhere to the conclusion that wefov must be 
understood to exhibit the greater gentleness of God. 

The gentleness of God is not regarded as absolutely and 
in all matters a valid ground of consolation; but it is such 
as based upon His omniscience (ywwaoKes tavta). Thus, if 
our conscience condemns us, we can find solace for our- 
selves only if we have made ourselves worse than we really 
are, or thought ourselves more entirely sundered from God 
than is actually the case,—than could indeed actually be 
the case, since God knows everything. Notwithstanding 
the accusations of our heart, we are not altogether rejected 
of God; we are é« THs aAnOelas, and can determine that 
we are so. But in what way? év tovr@, by the fact of 
our having brotherly love in deed and in truth. When we 
measure ourselves by the terms of the whole previous 
section, especially from ver. 1 to ver. 10, we must see 
that we are wanting in the first token of sonship, the movety 
TV SiKaroctvny : our heart condemns us on that account, 
because we find much unrighteousness still clinging to our 
lives. Now we perfect the self-judging, in the way the 
apostle has taught us; and place ourselves in the position 
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of the last day; and recognise that we cannot stand before 
God,—that, measured by so strict and absolute a standard, 
we are not yet altogether withdrawn from the sphere of 
darkness. But, so long as we live below, we shall never 
attain to any such maturity as to fix us absolutely on 
the one side of the religious alternative; we are yet in 
the process of a development, in the course of a conflict 
between light and darkness; and it is essential to the idea 
of such a struggle that the territory contended about belongs 
not altogether either to the one or to the other of the several 
powers. In other words: though we must day by day 
measure ourselves by the standard of the goal set before 
us, the od dtvac@ar duaptdavew, we may, on the other hand, 
know where in the course we are now found; we must 
needs be assured whether or not we have made a good 
beginning towards the final victory. This is the question 
considered and determined in the present verse. 

Ver. 19 and the following contain a summary of what 
goes before; but only in a preliminary way. The question 
was about the wappynoia on the day of judgment: if we 
would know whether that will be ours or not, we must judge 
ourselves according to our works. If on such a judgment 
our heart does not condemn us, we have already now, and 
already here, the parrhesia: that is the substance of ver. 21. 
But if—and this is the other possibility—our hearts con- 
demn us, we being not as yet conscious of the dicacoovvn, 
what then? is the question of ver. 20. The confidence or 
parrhesia of a perfect and secure trust we assuredly cannot 
in any case have; but something less than this is possible, 
—we may be joyful in hope if we have only made a good 
beginning, as evidenced by the required outward practice 
corresponding to the divine gift within. And. this good 
beginning is brotherly love. It is the first and easiest 
commandment: for how can he who closes his heart against 
his brother (ver. 17) love his God? It is the first stage 
and first test of the love of God. He who has this éy 
épye «al ddnOela will be able to conclude from his having 
it that there is the commencement of that love in him, 
as the evidence of his fellowship with God; and even 
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supposing him to be not for the moment conscious of 
it, God is greater and sees deeper: He knows this very 
beginning that may be concealed from ourselves. True, 
that in the absolute judgment of eternity no mere beginning 
will avail; there must be an entire and perfected holiness: 
thinking on this, we must evermore say that we have not 
yet attained. But it is, nevertheless, a great thing to know 
that we have at least made a beginning; for from that 
springs the confidence that 0 évapEdwevos ev iuiv epyov 
ayabov, émitenéoes Aypis huépas Incod Xpiotod (Phil. i. 6). 
And this very passage demands for the day of Christ the 
same that St. John demands in our Epistle, ch. 11. 28: the 
perfection of religion. But it may be repeated, that the 
beginning of the good work itself inspires the hope that its 
completion will not be wanting at the last. Thus our 
verse (20) contains the counterpart of that fearfully solemn 
doctrine of the judgment to which the apostle had led up 
in the previous verse; and, indeed, a necessary counter- 
part, since, unless we bring this also into prominence, the 
solemnity of the judgment might well lead us to despair. 
But, that the consolation which the apostle now admini- 
sters to those whom he had previously smitten is not sought, 
as in ch, i. 1, in the remembrance of the propitiatory death 
and intercession of the Lord, has its reason in the bearing 
and motive of the whole section. The question in it is 
only of the confirmation of fellowship with the Lord,—a 
fellowship the existence of which must always and only be 
known by its fruits. As to the reality of my faith, the 
depth of my devotion to Him, I may deceive myself; I 
dare not base my security on my feeling; the energies and 
actings of faith alone give me a sufficient guarantee for my 
confidence. If these are found in an absolute degree, 
so that my heart no longer condemns me, then I have 
the perfect parrhesia; but if they are present in their 
beginnings cnly, in vigorous brotherly love, that affords me 
the consolation of knowing that as to my relation to God 
the way is fairly open before me. And the inference which 
I only thus deduce is naked and open before the eyes of 
Him who rdvta ywdcxe. Thus our verse takes its place 
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‘in the unity of the chapter as a perfectly homogeneous 
constituent; and at the same time gives us additional 
security for the correctness of our interpretation of what 
goes before. 

In conclusion, we may turn our attention for a moment 
to the word xapdia. In express terms and by inference 
this word has been accepted as interchangeable with cuvei- 
dnots. This latter word is, as we are aware, unknown to 
the Johannaean phraseology ; for ch. viii. 9 must not comé , 
into consideration, on account of its suspected genuineness. 
It might therefore be regarded as possible or probable that 

the apostle expressed the more special idea of the conscience 
by the more general one of the heart. But xapdéa itself 
occurs comparatively seldom in St. John’s writings; in no 
case, however, with the meaning of conscience. It rather 
signifies, especially in those passages which are closely 
dependent on the Old Testament,—that is, in the Apoca- 
lypse (ch. ii. 25, xvii. 17, xviii. 7), and in the citation of 
John xii. 40 seq..—the entire inner man, the interior of the 
nature, corresponding to the quite general 2. In other 
instances of his use, it signifies particularly the life of 
feeling and sentiment, John xiv. 1, 27, xvi. 6, 22. The 
only question then is, whether we may take it here in the 
latter of the senses just mentioned, or must needs limit it 
to the express idea of ovveldnows. This term ouveldnots 
itself occurs in the New Testament with a double applica- 
tion. One is in harmony with the classical ovvewdds, as the 
knowledge of anything, especially of an action past: as in 
Heb. x. 2, where cuveidnous THv dpaptidv is simply the con- 
sciousness that my sin is a certain fact of the past, as is made 
quite clear by the parallel dvdpyyots of ver. 3. Similarly 
the dya0 cvveidnots of Acts xxiii. 11, which is simply the 
consciousness of the ayadov eivas of the past conversation. 
In this and similar passages ovveidynous defines the moral 
judgment concerning the ethical position of a person, whether 
he is good or whether he is evil. On the other hand, St. Paul 
attaches to ovveidyous a more abstract notion: it means the 
measure of moral discernment which is peculiar to any man, 
—that is, the consciousness of what zs good and evil, not the 
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consciousness of my being good or evil. So, for example, 
in Rom. ii. 15: the cuvelSnois of the Gentiles is not the 
judgment or verdict which they pronounce on their own 
conduct, but the moral consciousness, the moral discern- 
ment which belonged to them, out of which that verdict 
sprang. For, not until after the apostle had first ascribed 
to them generally such a theoretical knowledge does he in 
the clause Tév Aoyiopav KaTnyopotyTay 7) aTroNoyoUMEVvOD 
declare the sentence which they themselves pronounce upon 
their own concrete actions in virtue of that moral conscious- 
ness. So, too, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians it is 
plain we are not to understand by the ovveidnows tov 
acbevotvtav, who would eat no sacrificed flesh, that they 
considered this particular thing as sin; the phrase indicates 
in general the weakness of their moral perception, which 
allowed them to detect sin, as in other things so in this. 
To be brief, ovveidnous signifies first the abstract moral 
consciousness, which is quite independent of my own moral 
conduct, which may be very strong even in ethical wicked- 
ness and very weak even in great moral earnestness; and, 
secondly, the judgment which I pronounce on my own deport- 
ment as the result of this my moral discernment. It fol- 
lows that, if we would make the word «apéva in our passage 
strictly parallel with ovve(dynots, we must hang to the latter 
of the two meanings above, for the xataywwcxew is cer- 
tainly an actus forensis. But it is also made plain how little 
the Johannaean ideas induce such a strict parallelization 
with those of St. Paul. They do not entirely coincide 
or cover each other; hence we do well to consider the 
kapdia as meant simply and generally of the inner man, 
in which inner man St. John does not so rigorously as St. 
Paul distinguish between the vods, the Aoyopoi, and the 
ovvelonats. 


VERSES 21, 22, 
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After the apostle has thus illustrated the one presupposi- 
tion that we are in many ways conscious of sin, and has 
laid emphasis in connection with that upon brotherly love 
as token of a life of faith at least germinal in us, he now 
passes over to the second presupposition, éav 4 Kapdia nudv 
pn KataywodoKkn tov. He obviously regards this case to 
be possible, as is plain not only from the conditional clause 
itself, but also from his proceeding at once to base upon it 
the most important practical consequences. And in this 
he is found in accordance with St. Paul, who certainly and 
unconditionally gives himself the testimony, ovdév eéuavTd 
cvvowoa (1 Cor. iv. 4). It is indeed a noteworthy psycho- 
logical fact, that in the hours of the most vivid consciousness 
of sin all former faith and love will seem to us no more 
than delusion; but, on the other hand, it is also in hours 
of more than ordinary elevated faith that we regard sin 
as under our feet. Of such hours as these last St. John 
here speaks. At such hours the wappnoia as towards God 
appears in force. What we mentioned preliminarily in the 
explanation of the previous verse must again be brought to 
remembrance, that the point of view under which in ch. 
ii. 28 the parrhesia is assumed is not regarded here: it is 
not the final judgment that is now concerned. Accordingly, 
it is clear that the section begun with ch. ii. 28 has not 
here reached its absolute, but only its relative end. That 
is to say, when the apostle was speaking of the judgment, 
which we in a certain sense are supposed to anticipate in 
ourselves after a preliminary and typical manner, the first 
effect was the question, what results to us as to our condi- 
tion here below from a course of conduct thus or thus 
ordered: first, in the case of the imperfect (ver. 20), a 
consolation springing from the consciousness of God’s near- 
ness, at least affecting happily the present time (ver. 2),— 
that is to say, a feeling of elevation, the wappnota. The 
having our prayers heard is exhibited as a result of this, 
It is clear from this, first, that the idea of confident speaking 
is prominent to St. John in the mappynoia; as, finally, before 
the Judge, so now before the Father we have the conscious- 
ness of artless and perfect simplicity and freedom. Even 
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at the last judgment we may conceive of a real Tappnaia 
as a joyous request: of such supplication as that which 
Christ once preferred on leaving the world, viv ddfacov pe 
matep Tapa ceavt@. The remembrance of this word is 
here all the more appropriate, because not only shall we on 
that day ask to be transfigured into the glory of Christ, as 
He asked to be transfigured into the glory of the Father, 
but He also in the same way as we attained the wappnoia of 
His supplication,—that is, through the confirmation of His 
divine Sonship by the work of perfected obedience (John 
xiv. 31), and of perfected love to man (John xii. 1). 
That which was then the matter of Christ’s prayer offered 
év mappnoia, that which will be the matter of our prayer 
at the end of the days, the do&afec@au, the full and absolute 
fellowship with our Lord, will naturally in some degree be 
the matter of our prayer even here. 

But, on the other hand, the expression 6 éay aitapev 
points by its generality to a manifold supplication. Had 
St. John anything definite in his eye? When we bethink 
ourselves that in the last discourses of Christ to the dis- 
ciples He reminded them of the confident prayer assured of 
its answer, and that in two ways, first, when He exhorted 
them both before and after to brotherly love (John xy. 
12-17); and, secondly, when He promised to them the 
Paraclete (John xvi. 23 seq.), thus showing that He referred 
to prayer for perfect brotherly love and perfect fellowship 
with the Father; moreover, that the high-priestly prayer of 
Jesus Himself partly referred to His own glorification and 
partly to that of his disciples; again, that in our Epistle, 
ch. v. 14, the certain assurance of prayer is again men- 
tioned in connection with intercession for erring brethren,— 
remembering all this, we shall think it probable that in 
this passage also the apostle had in his mind these two 
sorts of petition, for the accomplishment of our own salva- 
tion and that of our brethren. Thus viewed, our verse 
assumes a position of definite and necessary importance in 
the whole section. To him that hath it shall be given: if 
you have once obtained this parrhesia, you will by virtue 
of it urge ever renewed supplications for the fulfilment of 
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our salvation and the consummation of the kingdom of 
God, and so urge them that you will always obtain what 
you ask. The qroveiy tHv Sixavocdvyny, that is, fellowship 
with God, and the dydzn, fellowship with the brethren, 
were the conditions of the mappnola; and this again leads 
to an increased and deeper possession of those two elements 
of religious experience. The parrhesia and the answer of 
prayer are strictly correlative ideas. For the former rests 
upon the knowledge of my fellowship with God; the latter 
upon the fact that my will is one with the divine: essen- 
tially, therefore, they have the same foundation. Hence 
it becomes probable that the clause with 671, which gives 
the reason, will refer not only to the AawBavew 6 ay 
ait@pev, but to the two co-ordinated propositions of the 
former half of the verse. If we remember that rypely tas 
évtodas Ocod was a main idea of the first part of the 
Epistle, and that vovety is made prominent in the. second, 
but that the two parts are related as the internal to the 
external presentation, then we have perceived the relation 
of the two clauses in our verse. 


VERSE 23, 

Kat atrn éotiv % évtod) avtobd, va Tictevowpev TE 
dvopats Tov viod avTod "Incod Xpictov, Kal ayaTepev 
adAnAouS, KAD@s ESwKev evTON nV Hiv. 

The commandments which the apostle is discoursing of 
and commending are now exhibited by him again with 
reference to their meaning and aim. Two things strike us 
on a superficial glance: the precepts we must obey are 
described in their unity (the singular évToAm), then being 
again described as twofold; and the import of the second 
is specified by the word mioredvew, which now for the first 
time enters the Epistle. As to the former of these points, 
the two commandments of faith and brotherly love are in 
the same sense one commandment, as the two tables of 
the law are in the issue one table and one law: they 
enforce simply and cnly this, I am the Lord thy God, walk 
before me and be thou perfect. The other question is more 
difficult, how it is that faith is here so suddenly mentioned, 
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coming in unintroduced by anything that precedes, ‘and 
without any. bearing on anything that follows. Whenever 
Christ has been before alluded to, the objective value of His 
work has been specified as an ‘Naps securing the forgive- 
ness of sins, without any reference to the method of subjective 
appropriation ; and whenever the subjective position of man 
before God has been spoken of, the confirmation of it in act 
and deed has alone been made prominent, without any side 
glance at the root and spring of this action. Similarly in 
the fourth chapter the wvotevew recedes into the background 
in comparison of the’ ouodoyeiv: obviously for the same 
reason again, because the Epistle has for its aim the con- 
firmation and consummation of the joy of faith by means 
of the active work of religion, the external expressions of 
faith. It is not until the fifth chapter that the idea of 
miotts begins to lead the development of the thought. All 
this makes it more urgent to ask why the morevevv enters 
precisely in our passage, where the word évToA7 itself points 
to a course of action and not a state of being, while, on 
the other hand, it forms the conclusion of a section that 
professedly treats of works and of works alone. 

If we now look at the other ideas brought forward 
in these verses, it becomes evident that they also are not 
the same with those which have ruled the contents of the 
third chapter, but that they have reverted back again to 
the thoughts and phraseology of the first two chapters. It 
has been already remarked that tnpetv tas évtodas, ver. 22, 
has in the first part of the second chapter its own dis- 
tinctive position; and similarly, the combination of the 
various évtoNai Ocod into the unity of one single command- 
ment, just as we have it here, is observable in the same 
earlier part of the second chapter. In ver. 24 we find the 
reciprocal abiding of God in us and our abiding also in 
God which was already present in the second chapter; and 
not only so, its juxtaposition or co-ordination with the 
TnpEiv TAS évTOAaS avToD is substantially to be discerned in 
that chapter, though not expressed in precisely the same 
words. On the other hand, any such emphasis on the 
works as we find pervading the whole of the second 
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chapter is altogether wanting in our vers. 23 and 24. 
The first and second chapters contain, as has been fully 
shown, an exhibition of fellowship with God and the 
brethren as belonging to the internal character of Christians ; 
and this is met in the third chapter by a requirement of 
the outward confirmation of that sentiment in act. From 
this it appears why at the close of this final exposition the 
apostle falls back again into the tone of the first chapters. 
The former is supposed to be only the superstructure upon 
the foundation of the latter. If I approve my fellowship 
with God, then must I have it already ; and on this having, 
this internal characteristic of the Christian, rests here in 
conclusion the apostle’s eye. By the works of love to God 
and man we discern that we keep the commandment of 
God; but this commandment itself points first and directly, 
not to the external demonstration of an internal character, 
but to that internal character itself: not to show that we 
are, but to be. Thus, therefore, in the requirement of the 
mooTtevey and the ayarrayv, the internal state of the heart is 
made prominent, of which we all should be and must be 
partakers. 

But all this has only served to vindicate the substance 
of the muotevewy ev TO dvopats Incod Xpiotod as appro- 
priate in this place; it is the évtoA# in its interior spirit 
and tone ; but the expression or phrase itself is not accounted 
for. Would it not seem more obvious that the apostle 
should have used the phrase zepurareiv év hwrti, or some- 
thing like that? But we must remember how emphatically 
the writer has in ch. iii. 2 seq. laid it down that the one 
essential thing on earth as the indispensable earnest of 
eternal glory is the following of Christ ; that he has, further, 
from the beginning onwards shown that the manifestation 
of Christ is the principle of our entire Christian new life 
(uévery ev TH vie, ch. ii. 3, 6). Accordingly, throughout 
the whole process of his discussion it must have been 
natural to the apostle to lay emphasis upon fellowship with 
Christ in particular when meaning fellowship with God. 
That His self-manifestation (€v 76 dvdmare) as the Son of 
God (rod viod avrov) and as the Saviour of the world 
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(Incod Xpicrod) at the same time and especially, has 
passed into our being and inmost consciousness as a fact 
determining our life (wucrevowper): that is the will of God 
on one side. And that this self-revelation of Christ should 
determine us in the obedience of His commandments 
(cabos edwxev évrornv jytv) to love the brethren (ayaTapev 
GApdovs): that is the will of God on another side. Thus 
is explained also the aorist muotevowpev : brotherly love 
presupposes faith, and this preterite form of the verb serves 
to indicate that very presupposition. And this shows that 
in édmxev évtorAnv, at the close of the verse, Christ is the 
subject, which is to be assumed also for other reasons, 
specially because the addition, after the already preceding 
avtn éotly 4 évToAn avtod, that is, cod, would otherwise 
be perfectly pleonastic. Moreover, brotherly love is through- 
out the Epistle exhibited by preference as the command- 
ment of Christ; and, further, His person is formally 
alluded to at the close, and that with a specific emphasis 
on its two aspects, the divine and the human natures. 
Faith also is defined as a commandment, though not of 
Christ but of the Father; and in presence of the fact that 
precisely in St. John’s Gospel the awakening of such a 
faith is represented as the final goal of the entire work 
of Christ among men, we need not seek for specific passages 
that demand from man this faith. Yet these are not 
entirely wanting. First, John vi. 40 comes at once into 
consideration: todr’ gore Td OéXnpa Tod wéuravTos pe, va 
Tas 0 TucTevwy eis TOV viv éyn Conv aieviov. For it is 
plain that these words declare not only that in the divine 
will the believer shall have eternal life, but also that faith 
is the commanded condition of this life, and therefore 
equally and in the first instance the matter of the divine 
will. So again in John xiv. 1: mvuotevere eis Tov Ocdv Kat 
eis ue muatevete, where faith in the Lord enters not as a 
second requirement by the side of faith in God, but is 
introduced as the way to the latter, and is really therefore 
the first requirement of all. 
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VERSE 24a. 

Kat 6 tnpav tas évtonas adtod, év avT@ pévet, Kab adres 
év avTe. 

As generally throughout the Epistle, so especially in the 
passage before us, from ver. 22 to ver. 24, the apostle 
recurs again and again to the Lord’s last discourses. The 
fundamental ideas are the same in both: the observance 
of the divine commands, specifically those of faith and 
brotherly love ; the answers to prayer; the abiding in God; 
and, finally, if we include ver. 240, the mission of the Holy 
Ghost. We may compare, moreover, John xiv. 11, the 
requirement of the faith that God is in Christ, corresponding 
here to faith in Him as the Son of God; and then as the 
result of that faith, John xiv. 14, 15, 6,7e dv airnonte 
ToUTO Toijow, corresponding here to ch. iii, 22, 6 éav 
aitouev NapBdvouev, And again, John xiv. 15, éay 
dram aire fe, TAS EVTOAAS TAS éwas THPHTATE’ Kal eyo ep 
THOM TOV TaTépa, Kal dAXov TapaKAnTov dwcer viv, 
corresponding here to ver. 24, the mention of the eift of 
the Spirit in connection with the typelv tas évrodds. And 
the pévery, finally, is really the fundamental idea, as of the 
last discourses of Jesus, so also of the Epistle before us. 
In John xiv. 16 the Spirit is sent a pévn ped’ judy; in 
ch. xv. the pévery ev dyurrédm is the centre of the whole 
parabolical discourse ; compare, in proof, ver. 4, welvate év 
pot waye> év oly ; ver. 7, éav pelynte év euol, Kal ta 
pyyara pel év tpiv peivn, 0 éav OédnnTe airnoes Oe KT. Aa 
ver. 10, éav tas évTodds pov THPHONTE pevette Ev TH ati 
pov. And as here, at the end of the section, the pévew ev 
avT@ Kal avtos év juiv is made prominent, so it forms the 
conclusion of the last discourses of our Lord, the theme of 
the second part of the high-priestly prayer, that the relation 
between God and Christ, as it is expressed in the words 
éym év cot Kal od év ewol, is, as it were, to be the pattern 
of our relation to God, and to find its reflection in us. 
These simple citations testify abundantly that there and 
here the thoughts in detail and as a whole correspond. 

For the furtherance of a definite view of the spirit of the 
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passage, we have yet to decide whether the pronouns in 
ver, 24 refer to the Father or to Christ. If, as we have 
established, the last words of ver. 23 have Christ for their 
subject, it seems obvious that in this verse also He is the 
subject. But Christ had come into consideration in what 
precedes only as the giver of one commandment, that of 
brotherly love ; on the other hand, at the beginning of ver. 
23 the Father was mentioned as the proper vowodérns, and 
therefore the typeiy tas évtokds may well refer to the 
latter ; and it is in favour of this that in ch. iv. 13, where 
a part of our verse is repeated almost literally, the pronouns 
decidedly must, according to the connection, point to the 
Father, while certainly the Son, on the other hand, is often 
in the second chapter the subject of the pévew, as He 
almost always is in the Gospel. In ch. xv. this is abso- 
lutely the case; comp. ver. 4, peivate év éeuol, and the 
often-repeated pévete év TH aydmn pov. In ch. xvii, it is 
true, it begins to be common to the Father and the Son, 
ver. 21, va adtol év jptv @ot; but afterwards, in ver. 23, 
the Son alone comes forward as the subject: éya év avrois 
Kal ov év éuol, 

Thus we have once more reached the end of a division. 
The thesis with which the apostle set out in ch. ii, 28 seq. 
was, that our abiding in God, or, more definitely, our son- 
ship to God, must be made manifest in works in order that 
we may be capable of confidence at the day of judgment. 
Has this thesis been now actually demonstrated 2 It has 
been shown that the idea of the e@vas éx tod Ocod, as well 
as the requirements of the judgment day, must lead to most 
scrupulous and complete works of righteousness, to full and 
perfect deeds of love ; and thus that every one who would 
profess to be of God must exhibit these deeds. But the 
converse has not been established, though this is quite 
necessary, namely, that he who doeth these works is neces- 
sarily a child of God. It might, indeed, be thought that 
there could be such a practice of righteousness without the 
divine sonship; this latter having been rightly defined as 
not a mere ethical deportment of man, but as a substantial 
change in his nature preceding and laying the foundation 
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for that deportment. If I am therefore to enjoy the full 
parrhesia at the final bar, I must have exhibited not merely 
a thus and thus well-ordered deportment, but must have 
the assurance that this deportment could be the result only 
of a divine sonship or regeneration ; and thus the one must 
help the assurance of the other. And this demonstration, 
that the ovety thy Suxavoc’vyny is not only necessary, but 
also the certain evidence of the yeyeryvnabat éx Tod Oecod, it 
was the apostle’s purpose to establish; for otherwise he 
would, in ch. ii. 29, have been obliged to write mwas o 
yeyevunpévos €x ToD Oeod coset tiv Sixatoctynv, but not 
mas 0 Tomy THY StKaLocvvynv e& avTod yeyévvntar. It is 
plain from what has been said that the thesis of ch. ii. 
28 seq. has not been fully established, but only in its first 
principle ; we yet want the argument that the zroveiy tv 
duxatociynv, ayarady tovs adeddovs, which have been seen 
in ch. iii. to be so necessary, are also a certain testimony of 
regeneration from above. The close of the section now 
ended points in a preliminary and preparatory way to this 
internal change of sentiment, of which the works give cer- 
tain testimony ; for, instead of expressions which describe the 
external conduct, it chooses simply those, as we have seen, 
which refer to the inner mind. That we, in the conscious- 
ness of upright walking before God (zroveiy THv Sixacocdyny) 
and before the brethren (aya7rav), attain to confidence, and 
the more perfect that consciousness is to all the more 
perfect confidence, has been already shown; but how far 
and in what sense this our conduct lays the foundation of 
confidence, how far it is the absolutely sure evidence of 
fellowship with God, has yet to be shown. When the 
apostle enters upon this question, and gives us to know 
(yevoonerv) that we in this way are united with God, he 
furnishes the complement of the third chapter. The new 
section, whose theme is contained in ver. 248, will be, so 
far as we can now perceive, co-ordinated with the third 
chapter, but only as subordinate to the theme announced 
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VERSE 240. 


Kal é rovtm yweoxomev Ste péver ev piv, éK TOU 
TVEVLATOS OD Huly EdMKED, 

The contents of the new section are preliminarily deter- 
mined by two points in ver. 24, the mention of the 
mvedua at the close, and the ywooxete Stu péver ev piv. 
This latter must be compared at once with the beginning 
of the second main division, ch. ii. 28, where we read, cat 
vov Texvia pévete év avd, thus the precise converse of our 
present passage. This is of importance for the whole 
matter of the section. For we have already become per- 
suaded that these two phrases are not identical, but that 
the pévery év Ocd makes prominent the human relation in 
the Christian estate, and the pévey Ocov év piv the divine. 
Now, at the close of the second chapter it was strictly in 
keeping that we should hear the exhortation to abide in 
God, for there the apostle’s aim was to show that it was 
our duty to approve our fellowship with God by works ; 
therefore the question was of the human relation. But our 
new section begins with God’s abiding in us, because the 
apostle is about to point to the fact that our works make 
it evident that we are born of God,—that is, that God had 
begun and was carrying on His work within us. Thus the 
very expression leads us at once to the subject which our 
study of the previous train of thought in the Epistle gave 
us reason to expect in the new section. The second element 
is the mention of the wvedua. That this will be a leading 
idea in the new part is shown by this, that in ver. 13, at 
the close, namely, of the development here beginning, the 
clause is repeated: it must therefore have been reckoned 
by the writer as containing its substance. And this is all 
the more striking as the idea mvedua, not failing, indeed, in 
the detailed discussion, is nevertheless only found at the 
beginning of it, and afterwards altogether retreats from view. 

Let us, in order to harmonize these facts, take a pre- 
liminary glance at the sequel. It is obvious at once that 
the two main themes which we have hitherto found in each 
section of the Epistle recur here also: vers. 1—6 treat of 
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our relation to the Lord; vers. 7-12, of our relation to the 
brethren ; vers. 13-16 then give us a supplementary 
summary from one point of view, or, more strictly speaking, 
the essence of the two discussions. It is of the nature of 
such a resumé that the thoughts which are summed up 
should be reduced to the briefest expression ; in it, there- 
fore, we shall be able most easily to perceive the substance 
of the two preceding sections. The former is comprehended 
in this, that God has sent His Son, and the, confession of 
this divine act guarantees fellowship with God ; the second . 
is comprehended in this, that God is love, and he who hath 
this love must, again, have fellowship with God. Thus 
fellowship with God and consciousness of it—for our verse 
shows that the yeyvooxesv 6r1 péver év dpiv is the apostle’s 
point—trests upon the acknowledgment and appropriation 
of a divine act and of the divine nature of love. But 
where the acknowledgment of the divine act in the incar- 
nation of Christ exists, there, as vers. 1—6 show, must the 
Holy Ghost have wrought it; similarly, where love to the 
brethren exists, there, according to vers. 7-12, it must have 
resulted from the love of God, and thus again have been 
produced by the same Holy Spirit. Accordingly, the 
argument of the apostle is generally this : where there is a 
true confession of the incarnate Son of God, it is the effect 
of the operation of the Holy Spirit ; where love exists, it is 
the outflowing of a divine love imparted first, and conse- 
quently is wrought of God : he, therefore, who is the subject 
of this confession and this love is in fellowship with 
God, and hath the Holy Ghost, who is the sole agent of all 
the operations of God in man. This, therefore, perfectly 
establishes the thesis laid down in ch, ii. 28 seq. According 
to ch. iii. 3, the apostle requires that our rrovety THv Sixato- 
ctvnv should spring from the example of Christ the incar- 
nate (ch. iii. 5, éfavepéOn), and now exalted (ch. iii. 2), Son 
of God. But where the true acknowledgment of the Son 
of God exists, it must be of the operation of the Holy Spirit 
(ch. iv. 1-6) ; if, therefore, in this confession, and urged by 
it, we practise righteousness, we have in ourselves the 
evidence that we are in God, and God in us, Similarly, 
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brotherly love shows, inasmuch as it can be only the 
expression of a divinely-wrought love (ch. iv. 7-12) if it 
demonstrates its reality by works (ch. i. 11-18), that we 
are of God. Chapters iii. and iv. thus together contain, in 
fact, the effectual demonstration of ch. ii. 28, 29. Their 
relation to each other is also, as we have already seen, this: 
that ch. iii. shows the necessity of deeds, ch. iv. the security 
of the confident argument based upon them. The exposi- 
tion of the details will abundantly confirm all this, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


VERSE 1. 


*Ayarntol, wn Tavtl mvevpats TioTeveTe, GNAA SoKipa- 
ere TA Trvevpata, et ex TOD Oeod éotw* bt TOKO! Aevdo- 
mpopnrar é€ednrAvOacw eis Tov KOopODV. 

The first six verses of the fourth chapter give evidence 
of the conclusion that the confession of the incarnate Son 
of God is the assurance of the energy of the Holy Ghost 
within us. This demonstration is so conducted as to set 
over against the Holy Spirit, who testifies of Christ and for 
Christ, the spirit of the world and of Antichrist, which not 
only opposes this witness, but diffuses the opposite le. 
Thus it is an argument e contrario. The exhortation of the 
first verse is thus not the main thing to the apostle; but 
the emphasis lies on ver. 2b: wav mvedpwa 6 oporoyel x.7.X., 
€x Tov Oeod éotiv. The Holy Spirit, indeed, is the sure 
token of divine sonship, but there are many spirits; hence 
a test is necessary, a standard must be found, to distinguish 
the divine Spirit from lying spirits. Now assuredly there 
are only two mvevpara, that of God and that of the dark- 
ness; but since each of these assumes a different character 
in individual men, there must be as great a variety of 
spirits as there is of individuals, while yet they fall into 
two classes, according as they bear the signature in them- 
selves of the divine or the anti-Christian spirit. Now the 
necessity of such a testing the apostle grounds on this 
(67), that lying spirits are not only possible, but also in 
ereat numbers actually emerge. The wevdorpodijras are 
not here alone, but everywhere in the New Testament, 
wherever they are spoken of, connected most intimately 
with the Antichrist; and as the token of this here and 
everywhere, there is only one thing adduced, that is, the 
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denial of the mission of Christ. In Matt. xxiv. and the 
parallels the yevdoypucroe are named together with the 
false prophets; the former are false Christs, and the latter 
bear testimony to them as if they were true Christs. In 
Acts xiii. 6, Bar-jesus announces himself as a false prophet, 
in that he opposes the preaching of St. Paul concerning 
Christ. In 2 Pet. ii. 2 we have the sign of false prophets, 
that they Tov ayopdcavta abtods Seordrny apvodvtas; and 
in the Apocalypse it is the false prophet who seduces men 
to the beast,—that is, to apostasy from Christ. Thus there 
is literally everywhere the connection with anti-Christianity. 

Yet it is not to be overlooked that the name false 
prophet is more comprehensive in St. John than in the 
Synoptists. For as he understands by the dvtiypictos 
something more general than they understand by their 
vvevdoypioTos,—that is, not only those who give themselves 
out for Christ, but all who are opposed to Him, who belong 
to the host of the arch-Antichrist,—so also the false prophets 
are in his estimation not only those who bear testimony to 
a false Christ, but all who do not give due honour to the 
true One. Thus it comes to pass that in the Synoptists 
the false prophets are only servants and helpers of the 
Antichrist ; in St. John they appear as antichrists them- 
selves. Further, it is not accidental that here Wevdorpopjras 
is used, and not yrevdodvddoxanrov. In the former word, to 
wit, prominence is given to their dependence on a higher 
spirit working in the souls of men; but this token is 
wanting in the latter word. Since in our passage the 
question is of that very higher principle energizing in men’s 
souls, the former word, and not the latter, is appropriate. 
And these prophets of the lie es Tov kdcpov éFeAndrVOacw. 
The words may bear two interpretations: either we may 
take the é&AmAv@acw here in the same sense as €& fav 
€&fOov in ch. ii. 19, of the origination of the false teachers 
in the bosom of the congregation, in which case «écpos is 
the world as the enemy of the church; or we may under- 
stand the é&erAndvOévar quite generally as prodire, without 
referring the é€€ to the bosom of the church, and then 
xoopos is the world in its widest meaning, as the scene of 
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their activity. This latter is recommended, not only by 
the circumstance that the é€& ov of ch. ii. 19 is wanting 
here, and that without any hint that could supplement it 
in the connection, but also by some more urgent reasons. 
For the clause containing the statement that many false 
teachers had gone out from the congregation into the world, 
and given in their adhesion to the kingdom of darkness, is 
by no means a foundation for the requirement dociuafew 
Ta Tvevpata eb éx TOD Ocod éotwv. Such spirits would not 
have needed to be tested; they had become manifest by 
their very severance from the church. If it was a plain 
and palpable fact, and this is presupposed by the ore which 
assigns a reason, that they had gone out into the ungodly 
Koopos, then in this fact there could be no inducement to 
the doxiuafew, for itself was the accomplishment of the 
Soxipacia. Therefore we take the xécpos in the wider 
meaning of the scene of the activity of these liars, and the 
e£épyecOau as their appearing. That, in fact, they had gone 
from the midst of the Christian community is not indeed 
denied, it is simply not asserted here; that it was so is to 
be assumed from the fact that the false prophets of this 
passage must be identified with the antichrists of the second 
chapter (compare especially, ch. iv. 3). If we must find 
an express allusion in the éfépyeo@art, we must think of 
the kingdom of darkness generally from which they sprang, 
and into which they in due time will be thrust out as being 
their ’vos Tomes. 

This trying of the spirits, which the presence of the 
lying prophets thus alluded to so urgently required, must 
all Christians discharge; for the exhortation is addressed 
to the entire community. Indeed, there was, according to 
1 Cor. xii. 10, a proper ydpsopa Tis Svaxpicews mvevpartor, 
which was related to the charism of the prophets as the 
épunveia was related to the yAwacass Aadeiv; but as every 
charism was potentially the property of every Christian, 
the apostle might well enforce, nevertheless, this testing 
duty upon all. In the very presupposition that all had 
the Holy Spirit, lay the possibility that every one might 
detect the spirit opposed. 
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VERSE 2. 

"Ey rovt@ ywookete TO TvEdpa TOU Ocod* Tay Tvedua 6 
éuoroyer "Incotvy Xpicrov év capki édndvOora, éx Tod Oeor 
€oTL. 

St. John mentions and commends the standard of judg- 
ment in ver. 2: we must take yuvdoxere in the imperative 
sense; that elsewhere the indicative yweoxopev so often 
occurs, cannot affect the application of the second person 
here. These few words must be all the more carefully 
studied, because their meaning is so important: the deci- 
sion concerning others, yea, the decision concerning my 
own relation to God. An opodoyety is demanded: the 
question is not here of mio7vs, for that is an act of my 
inmost and most. secret life; visible to no other, often un- 
known to myself while often I am conscious of it, it cannot 
be a standard or mark for judgment upon others. It is 
something that must show itself, and be confirmed, and 
that in act (ch. ill.); but the act must be judged by its 
motive and spring, and this judgment is measured by the 
confession that I make concerning my motive. But thus 
it is not the confession of itself which is laid down as a 
standard, as if it were opposed to the fear of confession ; 
the emphasis rests upon the matter of the confession or its 
object. In general, it is made plain by a comparison of ver. 3, 
where the right reading comprehends the full contents of the 
confession in the one word ’Incods, that the question here 
is of the historical person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

But in.what sense, we must again more closely ask, is 
this to be the matter of my confession? What concerning 
it am I to confess? Here, first of all, the words must be 
grammatically arranged in their due order. Much depends 
on the grammatical place of the word Xpucrov. Is it to 
be immediately combined with ’Incodv, so that Jesus Christ 
is the definition of the person concerning whom something 
-—that is, the €AnrAvévas év capxi—is to be confessed? or 
is it to stand as an attributive, so that I am to confess 
Jesus as the Christ, and that He appeared as such in the 
flesh? In the former case, the apostle presupposes that 
Jesus is the Christ; and his requirement is only this, that 
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I avow this Jesus Christ to have become incarnate; in the 
other case, the presupposition is that there must be a con- 
fession concerning Jesus, and the requirement is that I avow 
concerning Him Messiahship and incarnation. The ques- 
tion is not an irrelevant one, nor one of mere logomachy. 
If we take the former view, we suppose that the confession 
demanded was in opposition to Docetism, which acknow- 
ledged Jesus as the Christ, as sent of God, as the avwdev 
€pxouevov, but not as real man, who had become flesh; if 
we take the latter view, we suppose it demanded in opposi- 
tion to Ebionism, which would not acknowledge Jesus as 
the incarnate Christ, but denied His higher nature. For 
it is quite certain that Xpcoros here does not define Jesus 
as the promised Messiah of the Jews, but expresses His 
higher and divine nature. It is true that the former is 
the meaning in all those passages of the Gospels where by 
Jews, or in opposition to Jews, Jesus is described as the 
Christ. But wherever Incois Xpucrés is used as a proper 
name, the former word expresses His human nature, the 
latter His divine; and in a series of places Xpiotos simply 
is interchangeable with vids rod Ocod. Thus it is in John 
i. 17, where the words 6 povoyevns vids x.7.r. define the 
meaning of the Xproros; thus it is in John iii. 28, for the 
subsequent words in ver. 31, 6 é« tod otpavod épyopevos, 
define the substance of the name. In our Epistle we must 
hold fast this significance in every passage where Xpuotes 
occurs: in ch. i. 5 it is clear from the added clause that 
Jesus Christ is introduced as the Son of God; in ch. i. 22 
the denial of Jesus as the Christ is more closely defined by 
the words of ver. 23, 6 adpvovpevos Tov vidv ; the close of the 
ninth verse of the second Epistle confirms this meaning of 
the name. And finally, as it concerns our present passage, 
it may be most absolutely proved that Christ is interchange- 
able with Son of God. First, the sum of Christian doctrine 
which the apostle here lays down is identical with that 
which he utters in John i. 14, 6 Adyos cape éyévero, and 
therefore the Xpiorés here corresponds to the idea of Adyos 
there. Secondly, in the resumé of our section in ver. 14 
the apostle sums up what he here says thus, that God sent 
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His Son as Saviour into the world: thus the Xpiords here 
is equivalent-to vids rod Ocod there ; just as similarly in ver. 
15 he demands the confession that Jesus is the Son of God. 

After having established the full significance of the word 
Christ, let us turn back to the original question: does the 
apostle demand the confession that the Son of God, who is 
acknowledged Jesus by the supposition, became flesh and 
a true man; or does he demand that the man Jesus be 
acknowledged as the Son of God? In other words: Is 
the divinity of Jesus the thing acknowledged, the humanity 
in its full meaning the thing doubted,—-that is to say, the 
thing denied; or is it precisely the converse of this? 
Finally, in the grammatical terminis, does Xpiotov belong 
to the subject or to the predicate? In favour of the former, 
it may be urged that the combination “Incots Xpiotos is 
so common, that if the apostle had meant to divide them, 
he must have shown his intention by his specific arrange- 
ment; and this he might easily have done by simply 
putting the "Incody before the ouoroyetv. Not the less on 
that account must we decide for the separation of the 
Xpicrov from the "Incodv. For the recapitulation in 
ver. 14, and especially that of ver. 15, shows that the 
matter of primary importance to the apostle here was the 
recognition of Jesus as the Son of God: he sums up the 
confession introduced before to this effect, that Inoods éotw 
0 vids TOD Ocovd. Now if, as we have seen, Xpsords here 
is equivalent with vios tod Oecod there, it cannot belong to 
the subject, but must be separated as the predicate of the 
confession demanded. Thus the question which should 
serve for the Soxiyacla mvevpatwv was the old one: What 
think ye of Jesus? The right answer to the question was 
the common confession of the church concerning His divine- 
human person as the God-man; but this introduced in such 
a way that the emphasis rests upon the divinity, while the 
humanity is here, as everywhere else in the New Testament, 
simply taken for granted or not open to any suspicion. 

In making the divinity prominent, the apostle does not 
say that Christ became flesh, but that He came into the 
flesh. Concerning His birth as the physical entrance into 
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the world, St. John neither here nor anywhere else uses 
épxecOas eis Tov Kocpov and the like; it is always rather 
with him the coming as the result of a higher divine 
causality. All the three Johannaean documents agree in 
representing the coming of Jesus as essentially a coming 
from heaven, “Hv épyopevov 7d dads TO adnOuvov is the 
announcement of the gospel, coming, that is, from the 
Father into the world; the Saviour promises to His disciples 
His own coming from the Father, to whom He returns 
as the Paraclete; the entire Apocalypse revolves around 
the vai épyov Kupte ’Incod, His final coming from heaven, 
Accordingly, it is not the intention of the apostle to aver 
here primarily that the Son of God became truly man,— 
that follows only from the words used,—but by the epyec@an 
to indicate plainly that the man Jesus was nevertheless 
the Son of God, that He came into this humanity from 
heaven, and therefore entered it as the eternal Logos. 

We are then to regard Christ in our thoughts as é 
capkl édndvOora. The phrase expresses something different 
from eis odpxa, and something more than els Tov Kocpov. 
Something different from «és cdpxa, for this would mean 
only that He descended into the sphere of the cdp&, of 
humanity as infected by sin and guilt, without expressing 
in what sense He personally became cap£ Something 
higher than eds tov xoopov; for we have already seen on 
ch. ii. 16 that xoopos is a much more comprehensive idea 
than odp£: all potencies opposed to God which are found 
in the kdcpos are condensed in the cdp£, in human nature 
sold under sin, as in a focus. Ydp£ means human nature 
not in itself, nor as exclusively in its corporeal relation, 
but that human nature as having sin lodged init. Sin 
does not originate indeed in the o@pua of man; but all. 
that man is and does makes for itself an organ in the body, 
makes indeed the body its organ. Not only does the body 
of man participate in the dissolution of the human constitu- _ 
tion which entered as the efiect of sin, sickness, suffering, _ 
and death itself included, but every sinful psychical impulse 
conditions or determines man’s bodily nature, inasmuch as, 
in consequence of sinful impulses, the body is adapted to the 
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service of sin, and unfitted for the service of righteousness. 
Thus, while we cannot indeed say that the flesh, that is, the 
body infected with sin, is itself sin, for sin can be predicated 
only of that which is psychical or spiritual, it is neverthe- 
less pervaded through and through by the results of sin. 
As nature cannot be evil, though no longer by any means 
responding to the original design of the Creator, not being 
any longer the representative and organ of pure, divine 
thoughts, so also is it with the body of man. And this 
corporeity thus perverted is the odp& in which Christ 
must appear if He would and should approve Himself. the 
cwTnp Tod Koopou (ver. 14). He must thus be manifested 
in it as the Reconciler or Atonement, thus also as the 
Redeemer. As the former, for in taking upon Himself the 
adp&, He bore all the consequences of sin; not even His 
body was the adequate and homogeneous organ of His spirit, 
as St. Paul declares in the averment of His ado6éveca (2 Cor. 
xii); He tasted thoroughly the sorrow which sin has 
poured out upon the whole human estate and life. But 
by this very fact He has redeemed us from the odp&; for 
in that He, by virtue of the power of the Spirit indwelling 
in Him, gradually overcame, blessed and glorified the odp€, 
that is, the corporeity deteriorated and bound by sin, it has 
become a c@ua ths Sd£ns, or cOua rvevpatixor, that is to 
say, a body which is the absolutely perfect organ of the 
spirit; and thereby He has opened the way for us also on 
our part to undergo this process of glorification with our odp&. 
Now he who confesses to this Son of God, who was 
manifested in the flesh, gives witness that he has the rvedpua 
THs adnOeas, for no man can call Jesus Lord but by His 
Holy Spirit; thus also, in his case, the woseiy tiv dexato- 
cvvny is the glorifying process upon the flesh wrought 
through Christ’s Spirit, and after His pattern. His works 
are therefore the full pledge of His divine sonship, which 
fact the apostle aims here to corroborate with force. Thus 
this section concurs with the former to make one whole. 
And the confession here demanded is not alone an uncon- 
ditional token of my estate of grace; for, while it does 
indeed prove that the Holy Spirit is operating within me, 
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it does not prove that my whole personal life is brought 
under His power; again, the testimony of works demanded 
in ch. iii. is then only efficient when it is certain that these 

_works have the right principle as their source, that is, the 
Holy Ghost. Both these elements taken together, however, 
establish an unassailable security. 


VERSE 3. 

Kai wav mvedua 6 pty oporoyet tov "Incody Xpiotov év 
capkt €AnAvOOTA, éx TOU Ocod ovK ctu Kal TOUT éoTL TO TOD 
avtixplotou, 6 dknKoate OTL epyetat, Kal viv ev TO KoTMm 
éotly 76n. 

Over against this true 7vedua the apostle now introduces 
the false one: to the Spirit of Christ is opposed that of anti- 
christ. But we have first to establish the genuine reading. 
It is generally admitted that the object denied is defined 
as simply tov “Incodv, and that the Xpsotov év capki 
érnrvOora of the Textus receptus is an addition. If, now, 
the right reading is wav mvedua 6 pn opodroyed Tov 
*Incoby, this must be so explained as to show that the 
apostle connects with the name Jesus the whole matter 
that he had announced in the previous verse. And, in 
fact, a confession of Jesus is impossible without the full 
substance of that: if I do not hold Him to be the Son of 
God, I may speak of Him and know, but I have then 
nothing to confess. To confess to a MAN is a thing without 
meaning: it is nothing. But it is to me doubtful whether 
the reading given above is the genuine one. The old 
reading, wav mvetpa 6 dvev Tov ’Incody, appears to me to 
have more value than is mostly conceded to it. That it 
was quoted by Socrates as an ancient one is indeed un- 
questionable. The words referred to are these: [Nestorius] 
hyvoncev ote ev TH KaboduKh Iwdvvov éyéyparrto év Tots 
manravis avtuypapols, oT. wav mvedua 0 Ne Tov Inoodv 
amd Tov Ocod ove éotw. Tavtny yap tiv Sidvovay éx Tov 
Taduav avTvypadwv Tepiethov of ype ard Tod Tis 
oixovoutas avOperov Bovddpevor THY OedtyTa K.7.r. (Hist. 
Eccles, vii. 32). Diisterdieck supposes that it does not follow 
from these words that the verse so ran, as Nestorius quoted 
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them; he thinks that the phrase qepuethov THY Stavo.av 
snows rather that he was only giving the sense of the text. 
But in this he is wrong. We cannot see what end the 
mention of the tadaia avtiypapa would serve if there was 
not in them something different from what the Nestorians 
read in these texts. If the heretics only by exegetical 
manipulation made the meaning of the passage favourable 
to their views, nothing was to be gained by a reference to 
the old manuscripts, and the word écdavola thus receives its 
rights. While the heretics changed the words, they did 
also in the judgment of Socrates change the sense of them. 
It cannot therefore be denied that we have the testimony 
of Socrates that 6 Aves was the original reading. For the 
rest, indeed, the words are not to be pressed; in spite of 
the repeated Ta wradaia avtiypada, we may not believe 
that all the manuscripts were collated by Socrates and 
found to give evidence of his reading. Further, it is 
to be observed that in the time of this Father even the 
manuscript Aves was no longer common, since, opposing 
Nestorius, he in a certain sense introduces the old reading 
as a novelty: jyvénoev. In itself, therefore, the testimony 
of Socrates to a reading no longer found in any manuscript 
would have no great weight; but we have other witnesses. 
Among these we reckon Tertullian first. It is true that 
his citation in De carne Christi, ch. xxiv. (“ certe qui negat 
Christum in carne venisse, hic antichristus est”), seems on 
the first glance to support the Zextus receptus. But it is 
so only in appearance; for we have not here an exact 
quotation of our verse, but a blending of it with part of 
the preceding; the idea of the im carne venire was the 
chief thing with Tertullian, and must therefore be made 
prominent whether his copy read pa oporoyel or Aver. 
This passage, therefore, is decisive on neither side. But it 
is otherwise with the citation, adv. Marcion. v.16.  Ter- 
tullian agitates the question as to whom St. Paul meant in 
2 Thess. ii. 3,4, and answers: “ secundum nos quidem anti- 
christus . . . ut docet Joannes apostolus, qui jam antichristos 
dicit processisse in mundum praecursores antichristi spiritus, 
negantes Christum in carne venisse et solventes Jesum, 
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scilicet in Deo creatore.” In these words he gives an 
extract from the first three verses of our chapter: the 
processisse in mundum refers to the first verse; the in carne 
venisse to the second; the solventes to the third. As the 
second verse specifies as a sign of the reception of the 
Holy Ghost, the oporoyely “Incody Xpiotov ev capKi 
édnrvOora, he simply inverts this; the Antichrist denies 
that fact and confession. So, too, the change of Christ in 
the second, of Jesus in the third member, points to the 
fact that the former was to be the second, and the latter 
the third verse. Tertullian, therefore, had not, as some 
suppose, the true readings of the third verse before his 
eyes; but only the one, 6 Aves, and what precedes was 
derived from the second verse. Nor is the solventes Jeswm 
to be regarded as a gloss or addition of Tertullian, for the 
construction of the sentence, dicit processisse negantes et 
solventes, manifestly indicates that the latter words also 
belong to his citation:.it is only in the following scilicet 
that the gloss of the expositor enters. If we add to all 
this the quotation from adv. Psych. i., “ quod Jesum Christum 
solvant,” and further, that Irenaeus, somewhat earlier than 
Tertullian, has the same reading (adv. Haer. iii. 18), we 
shall find it impossible to doubt the existence of this 
reading. It will hardly be thought necessary to go further, 
and examine the testimonies of Leo and Augustine, the 
latter of whom does not certainly unite the two readings, 
as is thought, when he says, solvit Jeswm et negat im carne 
venisse: rather does he mark the meaning of the obscure 
and difficult solvere by adding the clause derived from the 
previous verse, which alone makes it intelligible. If in 
this citation of Augustine the solvere did not rest upon a 
reading in the text, but was inserted merely as an inter- 
pretation, it would have been more appropriately inserted, 
not before the negare, but after it. Against the genuine- 
ness of this reading as the original one—its early existence 
cannot be contended against after what has been said— 
we have the fact of that earliest citation of our Epistle and 
of this passage of it in Polycarp, Phil. 7: mas os dv py 
oporoyn Incoty Xpiotov ev capki edyrvOévat avtixpratos 
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éorw. When we weigh this narrowly, however, we find 
that even this citation says nothing against the existence 
of the 6 Aver: were it not so, it would be of great signi- 
ficance against the reading, for Polycarp certainly was older 
than the wadaia avtiypada of Socrates. We have, in fact, 
here no actual literal citation, but a paraphrastic inter- 
pretation of the passage: there is hardly a word of the 
third verse which is distinctly reproduced in the passage 
of Polycarp. The reason was the same which actuated 
Augustine and the others: the expression Awvew tov *Incoov 
was found too difficult to make a clear sense as standing 
alone. To me, therefore, it seems highly probable that 
in fact the reading in dispute was in the original text, and 
that it was very early lost. But how? that question 
cannot well be answered of course: probably through the 
intrusion of an explanatory gloss. Certainly the Oriental 
manuscripts must at the time of the Nestorian controversies 
have contained the text of the Catholic manuscripts on the 
whole as we read them now; for otherwise they would 
assuredly not have forgotten to cast their falsification of 
the Scripture in the teeth of the heretics. Moreover, 
internal reasons strongly recommend the reading 0 Aveu 
tov Incovtv. The phrase pa ouoroye? tov ‘Incobdy seems 
always to my feeling something harsh; one involun- 
tarily expects an attributive definition of the object to be 
confessed. On the other hand, Avew tov "Incodv is an 
expression which, after the preceding verse, is as intelligible 
as it is pregnant: it signifies to rend asunder those two 
sides of the person of Jesus as they had been united in the 
phrase Xpiotov édAndvOota év capxi, which referred pre- 
eminently, as we find in the explanation of ver. 2, to the 
denial of the divinity of Christ. Lastly, it is more in 
harmony with St. John’s manner not to make the two 
points in an antithesis simply contradictory of each other: 
he would scarcely write oponroyely and pr) opororyety, but 
place in the second member something positive. 

The second half of the verse now declares that such a 
denial of the incarnation is not only a token that one is 
not of God, but a stamp also of positive anti-Christianity. 


CHAP. IV. 4—6. Zoe 


As it respects the meaning, it is comparatively matter of 
indifference whether with each of the neuters, tovdrto and 
TO Tod avtTuyplotov, the mvedua is supplied; or whether 
we regard 70 1) ouoroyeiv (Avew) as the contents of Todro, 
and translate Td tod avtiypictov as the nature or charac- 
teristic of the Antichrist. Both are grammatically possible, 
though the former seems on the whole the more obvious. 
The Antichrist, concerning whom ye have heard that he 
will appear as the highest and most fearful error, and as the 
most bitter enemy of Jesus, has manifested himself in this 
denying of the divine-human nature of Jesus. He who was 
to come is already in the world: in the future he will be 
the final, perfected, and personal exhibition of the principle ; 
now he is present in the first beginnings of the principle. 


VERSES 4—6, 


“Lets ex Tod Ocod ote, Texvia, Kal vevienKate avTovs’ 
OTe petCwv éotiv o ev vpiv, 7) 6 &v TO KOTpw. AUTO éx TOD 
Koo pou eiol Ova TOUTO eK TOU KOTMOV AAODGL, Kal 0 KOTMLOS 
avTav akover. nels ex ToD Ocod écpev’ 0 ywookwy TOV 
Ocov, adxover Huav' Os ovK ati éx Tod Oeod, ovK aKover 
nuov. “Ex tovtov ywooKkopuev TO Tvedpa THS adAnOelas Kal 
TO TvEevpa THS TANS. 

The opposite principles which animate Christians and the 
antichrists have their reflection also in the relation of both 
to the world: the antichrists are in full friendship with it; 
O Kocpos avTa@v axover; Christians are at enmity with it, 
and that a victorious enmity. From the principle the 
apostle passes to the effects of it; and thus connects and 
combines his discussion of the wvedua as operating in the 
Christian with that upon his practical life as given in the 
third chapter. For, vicdv tov Kxdspov and crovety THv 
duxatocvvny are interchangeable ideas. Already in the 
second chapter the dyardv tov xdocpov is placed in 
opposition to the wepuratet €v TO wr’; in the third it 
was exhibited as the work of Christ, as His movety tnv 
Sucacocvyny, that He vanquished the devil: then the deeds 
of His members will consist in this, that, as their Head 
overcame the head, so they, the members, shall overcome 
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the members of the kingdom of darkness; that is to say, 
vanquish the xocpuos. There is here below no mere positive 
construction, no mere negative destruction: all doing of good 
is at once building up and pulling down. For this correlative 
arrangement of the wxav tov Koopov and trovety THv SuKaLo- 
cuvny, we may compare, in particular, ch. v. 3, 4, where the 
évtodas Ocod typeiv and Tov Koopov viKdy are equivalent 
terms and ideas. 

What our section contains as to the trying of the spirits, 
and the relation between the Christian and the anti-Christian 
spirit, is accordingly only the means used by the apostle to 
bring out his subject, not the absolute end he has in view: 
his sole end is the sign that the Holy Ghost is the energy 
and spring of all holy action. That the testing the spirits 
is only the means in his exposition appears at once from 
the beginning of the fourth verse. For there it is declared 
as a fact, the reality of which is simply presupposed, that 
the readers have the Holy Ghost and are therefore of God: 
this is the main proposition of the apostle, to which all the 
rest leads up. But this, of course, implies at the same 
time that the victory over the antichrists is achieved. 
That victory is accomplished (perfect); for, in that the 
church has turned away from all error, and witnessed the 
good confession laid down in the preceding words, it has 
already been successful in the conflict and overcome the 
anti-Christianity: yet not indeed in its own power, but 
through the power of the Holy Ghost ruling in it. The 
carrying back of all human activity for good to a divine 
influence is quite characteristic of this section. ‘O éy qiv 
is the God who hath given us His Spirit, and thereby be- 
gotten us of Himself. “O év td xoope is he who elsewhere 
is called the adpywv Tod Kécpov TovTov (John xii. 31). The 
prince of the world has his work in the false prophets, for 
—thus it is in ver. 5—these belong to the world, to the 
kingdom of darkness. pervaded and governed by sinful 
powers; and therefore the world acknowledges them as 
flesh of its flesh, and hears them. 7Ex« tod KOa Lou 
Aadovot: that is, all their words are moulded and ordered 
by the spirit ruling in the world, and therefore have a 
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well-known and familiar sound to the children of the world. 
Compare John xv. 19: ed é« Tod Kdcpou ATE, 0 KOcpos av 
To idcov epider. It is obvious that the converse must also 
be true (ver. 6): we who are of God must be understood 
by him who himself knows the divine. The pronouns 
refer, according to the connection, not to the apostles alone, 
but the whole Christian fellowship; for they cannot 
possibly have another subject than the ywaéoxopev in 
the second half of the verse, and that this refers to all 
Christians is perfectly obvious. The oporoyety of ver. 2 
indeed referred not to any individual, but to all who would 
belong to the Christian community: they all witness the 
same confession, and they all understand that confession 
when it is borne by others. Each is at once the speaker 
and hearer of the confession. 

The second period brings in the end of the discussion. 
By this we may know the Spirit of the truth and the spirit 
of error. But what is meant by the é« tovtov? Is it the 
substance of the entire six verses; or only the last, the 
axovew on the part of the world or of the children of God ? 
Certainly the former, and pre-eminently the confession of 
the incarnate Son; for the last three verses have, in fact, 
only laid down the effect which such a confession pro- 
duces: enmity of the world, friendship of the children of 
God, in other words, incorporation into the whole organism 
of the divine kingdom. 


VERSE "7. 


"Ayarntol, ayaTapev aAdAHdoUS’ OTL 7 Gyamn eK TOD 
Ocod éott, Kal Tas 0 ayarav, éx TOD Oeod yeyévyntac, Kab 
yuveaKet TOV Ocor. 

Hitherto St. John has exhibited the confession of the 
Son of God manifested in the flesh as the principle of the 
divine life in man: the foundation he lays, therefore, is not 
anything that is in us, but something that God has done 
for us. Similarly, he places—this is the meaning of the 
paragraph from ver. 7 to ver. 12—the ground of. our love 
to the brethren not in ourselves; he makes it only the 
reflection of the divine love to us, therefore the result 
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again of what has been wrought for and upon us. Thus, 
when he begins with the hortatory dyara@pev addpdovs, 
we are to regard this only as the introductory form, the 
sentence of transition; the essence of the section is not an 
exhortation, but, so to speak, a physiology of love. We 
ought to love, for 7) aydrn é€« tod Oeod eore: it has its 
home, its primal dwelling-place, in God; thus where there is 
love, there is somewhat that must have come from Him. 
Hence, therefore, he who loveth is born of God, and he is 
a partaker of the divine nature; to him God hath revealed 
Himself, and he on his part knoweth God. TeyevvjoOas éx 
Tod Ocod and ywookev tov Oecédy are related as principle 
to result, as gift and appropriation of the gift. We have 
here once more the same fundamental principle which in 
ch. ii, 2 is so clearly prominent, that all knowing pre- 
supposes a spiritual likeness to the person known; and 
that knowledge of the divine rests upon a possession of the 
divine. If, accordingly, the knowledge of God is a result 
of divine regeneration, and this again is discernible by the 
evidence of love, it follows that the absence of this token 
allows the conclusion to be drawn, that there is a lack of 
the knowledge of God. 

But here it is also shown clearly that to the apostle the 
ywooxev is something very different from a thinking based 
upon merely logical categories. It is indeed perfectly 
possible that a man may understand all the teaching of 
Scripture concerning God, and receive it into his mental 
being, without having any real love. But such a fact 
as that does not contradict the apostle’s assertion. For he 
who knows all plants by their scientific names, classes, and 
orders, but has never seen any of them, must be held to be 
far from knowing the plants. In lke manner, he who 
professes to know God without love has no spiritual per- 
ception, no experience of Him; because his ideas are only 
constituent elements out of which he seeks to produce a 
living unity. He therefore proves that his idea of God is 
a false one, since God is not a substance compounded of 
marks and attributes. Only from experience, that is, from 
devotion, can there spring any ywweoxew tov Ocov; since 
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love, which is here represented as the token of a divine 
birth, is supposed to be the pure copy or mere effluence of 
the divine love, we, of course, must not limit it to the love of 
the brethren, but must understand it in its widest meaning. 


VERSE 8. 

‘O py ayarav, otk eyvw Tov Oecov, dtt 6 Oeds aydan 
€OTLV. 

As if it was impossible for the apostle with too much 
formality to draw out a contrast, he employs here also 
another antithesis which ver. 8 presents to ver. 7, in order 
to add an impressive enlargement to the thought. Before, 
he had taught that 7) ayamn éx Ocod éotwy; now, he teaches 
that 6 @eds aydrn éotiv. But what does this import ? Love 
is primarily under all circumstances a reciprocal idea, or idea 
of relation: it necessarily requires a loving subject and an 
object loved. Even in self-love this maintains its truth; 
for that can exist only where the subject is conscious of 
itself as an object, and has differenced a self from the self. 
In love the subject goes out of itself; and this takes place 
more particularly in that it opens itself towards another, 
and communicates itself. Moreover, it lies in the nature of 
love that what it imparts is something good; is, in fact, a 
good: communication of what is evil as such is the opposite 
of love; it can only take place at all under the supposition 
that I regard the evil erroneously as something good. To 
wish to communicate what is known to be evil is Satanic, 
and therefore the precise opposite of loving. Accordingly, 
there are in the idea of love two things: one, the pre- 
supposition that I have a good, or, more particularly, .since 
good if ethically considered cannot be an accident, that I 
am good; another, that I refer this good not to myself, but 
to another, or am conscious of the tendency to impart it. 
If, now, it is said that God not only has love, but is love, 
that means His being altogether and only love, love and 
nothing but love; and in that again appears the second 
thing, that He not only has good in itself, but that He is 
altogether good, has all perfection, and absolutely refers 
nothing to Himself, but all to others. 

1 JOHN. B 
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By means of this it is possible to determine the rela- 
tion which exists between the definition of the divine 
nature given here and that of ch. i. 5, God is light. That 
given in our passage presupposes, as we have seen, that 
goodness is the essential quality of God which in virtue 
of His dydan eivac He communicates. This essential 
quality is in ch. i. 5 described by the term ¢as. We 
found das to be the compendium of all His perfections, 
the mAjpopa of His nature ; it is, in fact, the definition of 
the metaphysical essence of God, as ayd7n is of that of 
His ethical nature; the former is the immanent side of the 
divine essence, the latter the transitive which presupposes 
the former; and the two together express nothing but 
this, that God at no moment and -in no measure ever has, 
or ever can, or ever does refer the perfect fulness of His 
being to Himself. The unfathomable and inconceivable 
fulness of life which is named as gos is from eternity to 
eternity existent under only the modality of love. Against 
the unlimited force of the @eds dydzrn is dashed to pieces 
every notion which represents God as in any way or at any 
time living a life turned toward self or folded within self. 

If we take the two definitions Ocds das and Ocds aydrn 
together, we reach the result that no action of God is con- 
ceivable which has not for its aim the demonstration of 
love ; and that there is no evidence of love which has not 
for its substance the communication of the divine nature 
of light, of the divine Sofa. If this self-communication of 
perfect love is conceived as in a literally absolute sense 
consummate, as a ray of light passing unbroken from one 
point to another, then we have the eternal dtatyacua Kal 
xapaxtnp THs SoERs ToD Ocod, the Son. If it is conceived 
as dispersing itself in all possible gradations of colour, 
which in their combination and sum, however, are again 
like the colourless indifference of pure light, without image, 
—consummate in time and space,—then we have the 
world, or, as it is called in its final reference to God, the 
divine kingdom. Thus it is plain how not only Christ, 
but the éxxdnoia, that is, the church, the perfected king- 
dom of God, with its body, the earthly creation, may be 
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called the wAjpwuwa of God. If, then, light and love are — 
as inseparably the nature divine as form and matter make 
up any material thing, then it follows that every one who 
is born of God must be a partaker of this light and of 
this love. But as, according to ver. 7, the birth from God 
is the presupposition of the yweoxewv adrov, the conclusion 
reached in our eighth verse is perfectly clear, that he who 
loves not cannot know God,—that is, because he is not 
born of Him. 


VERSE 9. 

°Ev rovt@ edavepobn 4 aydmn tod Ocod év hyiv, dtu Tov 
viov avtod Tov povoyevy amréctadKev 6 Beds els Tov KOoMOD, 
wa Snooper Ov avtod. 

That love, which God is in His inmost essence, has now 
become manifest, and that through the mission of His Son. 
But the proposition is not here laid down in this wide 
generality. Certainly it is true that herein the love of 
God has been demonstrated in its broadest comprehensive- 
ness (comp. John iii. 16, odtws jryamnoev 0 Ocds K.T.r.), 80 
that it might have been said that 7 dydzn, this very per- 
fect love itself, was first manifested in the Son; but when 
we mark that the conclusion is, va Sjowpev bv adtod, and 
that it runs in the beginning édavepwOn % aydrn év jpiv, 
we feel that both these circumscribe the comprehensiveness 
of the statement above: it is not that all the love of God 
generally was manifested in the sending of His Son; but 
the apostle would say that His love towards us was in this 
way approved. In order to obtain a more distinct idea, we 
must determine whether év juiv belongs to ayarn or to 
épavepoOn, and how it is more particularly to be under- 

stood. The former might require the article before év piv; 

but that is not an absolute argument against it, for, though 
we find no instance in our apostle, yet we have one in Col. 
i. 4 of its absence in a similar or parallel case, 7) dyamn 
ipov év Xpior@ ‘Inood. But since this construction must 
under any circumstances be harsher than the reference to 
édhavepwoOn, we must needs prefer this latter. 

But, this granted, even then the év iv may be variously 
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understood. The most obvious interpretation would be 
that of “among us;” but this is opposed by the form of 
the resumed thought in ver. 16, where it is ) dydan ip 
yeu 6 Oeds ev tiv. If this were to be translated “among 
us,” the whole phrase might easily be reduced to mean the 
love which God finds existing among us, that is, our love to 
Him. But this is rendered impossible by the preceding 
memuotevKapev ; for my love to God can be no object of 
faith to me. ‘Therefore it must be that 7 dydan jv eye o 
@ecés, ver. 16, defines the love which God has or feels; and 
év can by no means be translated “among.” But then, as 
év jpiv in ver. 16 and in ver. 9 stand or fall together, we 
cannot admit the interpretation “among” in our present 
verse also. It may be added that throughout the entire 
context év never occurs in any other than its proper mean- 
ing of “in.” What this apostle meant to express by the 
phrase éfavepoOn 1) aydrn év tyiv may be best illustrated 
by comparing a similar Pauline passage. The davepotoar 
év npiv, that is, must be understood precisely in the same 
sense as St. Paul’s dzroxadvurrew év éuol, Gal. i. 16. This 
is something different from the simple a@mroxadvmreww por. 
St. Paul would make it emphatic that not only Jesus Christ 
had been revealed to him, and that he himself had been the 
receiver of the revelation, but that the revealed Christ had 
become an element of his own being and life. The expres- 
sion presupposes a change which had passed within the 
apostle’s own nature, a renewal of his being; without this 
we can form no conception of an amoxadvrteav *"Incodv év 
av7@. And here also the épavepoOn 7) aydmn tod Ocod év 
jpiv implies much more than if the ending of it had been 
nuiv simply. It means to say that not only had the love 
of God become known to us through the mission of His 
Son, but that in virtue of that mission it had fixed a per- 
manent dwelling-place in us. The matter is so simple, 
both in phrase and meaning, that we could hardly wish it 
more so: if I say 6 Xpictds efavepwOn ev TH Kooy, I 
define the world as His dwelling; if I say éfavepdOn év 
nutv, we ourselves then become His dwelling. Similarly, 
when it is said that % aydn tod Ocod ehavepwOn év ipiv, 
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we ourselves are the sphere in which the love of God has 
pitched its visible tent. The love of God, of which the 
verse preceding spoke, has become manifest, has been clearly 
made known to us; and that—for here is the second point 
connected with the former—in such a manner that it has 
made for itself a dwelling-place in us. 

The correctness of this interpretation must be confirmed 
abundantly when it is shown how in that mission of the 
Son here spoken of this dwelling of love in us or that 
epavepoOn év jpiv is verified. Let us look more closely at 
the declaration of the apostle. The revelation of the divine 
love of which St. John speaks did not consist in the fact 
that the Son was manifested, that He as dmatvyacua Tod 
matpos, in whom we see the Father, has through His life of 
love also made known the Father’s love; nor will St. John 
make it emphatic, that the mission of the Son, or more 
strictly the Son sent, shows us in His person the divine 
love: that love is manifested in the mission of the Son. 
The former thought is true, indeed, but is not here im- 
pressed. That God sends tov vidv adtod, Him in whom 
He beholds Himself, who possesses the whole fulness of 
His own divine essence, yea, Tov vidv Tov povoyevh, Him 
who alone has this place in deity,—sent Him, aéotanxev, 
‘so that He has not that Son for Himself, for Himself loves 
Him not nor will enjoy Him, but sent Him to enter into 
the living agitation, the sinful agitation, of the human 
world, eis tov Kdcpov, that human world which deserved 
not love but wrath,—this is the act of love which has 
brought the divine nature of love in God to full develop- 
ment, in which it épavepwOn. 

And now for the év #piv. All other acts of God in 
history and nature manifest also His love, though not in 
the same degree as this; but when we discern in these the 
tokens of love, our knowledge is, so to speak, at second 
hand: of all this we might say only » dydmn tod Ocod 
davepodras év TO Koop npiv. But it is otherwise in the 
mission of the Son. This had for its purpose and result, 
iva Cnowpev S.’ avtov,—that is, we ourselves are to be trans- 
formed by it, the divine life is to be implanted in us, and 
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thus most assuredly the love of God is to be manifested i 
us because we are to be ourselves drawn into the fulness of 
this divine nature of love. In this, as we have seen, con- 
sisted the love of God generally, that He refers not His 
whole being to Himself, but to others, and in such a manner 
that He communicates it to others; He not only works 
with its energy for the world, but commits it into our own 
very being. And under both aspects His nature of love 
has been most perfectly revealed in the mission of His Son: 
by it He has surrendered the whole fulness of His divine 
nature, all that He has; and so surrendered it that He 
communicates it to us as a free gift; it is not merely a 
power working for us and in us, but the power energizing 
within us has become part of our own personality. Only 
when the Christ for us is really the Christ in us, do we 
exhaust the meaning of the word Ocos ayarn. 


Verse 10. 

"Ep tovt@ éotiv } ayarn, ody Ott hpuels nyaTicapev Tov 
Ocov, GAN Ott adtos HydmcEv Has, Kal atéoTELNE TOV VIOV 
avTod ihacwov Tepl TOV awapTLaVv nudv. 

The love of God has become in the mission of His Son 
a power of love working in us,—that is, it infers the 
thought that in this way only can we ourselves love in the 
manner and after the standard of the évTons) Kaw (comp. 
ch. ii. 8): this is the idea of the ninth verse, which the 
tenth more fully expands. It begins with év tovt@ éotiv 
» ayarn. This cannot mean the love of God, for an a’rod 
would in that case hardly have been left out; rather the 
subject of the loving must be derived from the following 
clause with 67z. That, however, contains two of them, jets 
and @eds, and thus we must take the dydmn quite generally, 
as it might be plainly expressed in the infinitive expression 
“loving.” The topic is the nature of love generally, all 
love which may be found in God or man: neither the love 
of God to us alone, nor our love to God alone. The éy 
TouTm é€oriv suggests an unfolding of the nature of love ; 
“it consists in this, that;” the ore xyamjoapev, btv dréo- 
Tevkev point through the very tense up to the causality of 
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love, the principle of its origination. The two, however, 
are in fact inseparably united. This let us try to make 
clear by an example. Concerning the publicans, whom 
the Lord in Matt. v. 46 introduces, the very converse of 
the proposition before us might have been said, év tovrT@ 
€otly 1) aydrn TOV TeAX@VOD, OvY STL eue HydTnoav aN 
Ort éy® avTovs iydwnoa. The ground of their love to me 
lies not in them, but in me; if I cease to love them, they . 
cease to love me; thus their love to me is essentially no 
other than my love to them. Therefore, as the publican’s 
love to me consists of or may be resolved into my love to 
him, the apostle says here that all loving on earth and in 
heaven has its originating cause and consists (thus are the 
two forms of the proposition to be united) in God’s loving. 
All human loving is a flame from the divine Flame, having 
in itself no imdependent existence: “I love” means no 
other than that the divine love has become in me an over- 
mastering and all-pervading power of life. Accordingly, it 
is not the apostle’s design here to make prominent the 
priority of the divine love, to exhibit it as causa sut, as we 
find it in Rom. y. 8. Had that been his intention, to show 
that love in us has been enkindled by an anticipation on 
the part of God, he would have used the perfect instead of 
the aorist, in order to express the finished action and ex- 
_ pression of it. But the explanation we have given is in 
precise harmony with the aorist. The historical fact of the 
mission of the Son zs love: it is the demonstration and 
substance of divine love, and it is the germ and ground and 
substance of our love. If we introduce the priority of 
the divine love, that it is the divine manner of love to 
take precedence and anticipate, and that we must follow 
and copy it, we derange the whole thought of the apostle. 
The mp@ros, which the Vulgate interpolates here, and which 
actually occurs in ch. iv. 19, would on such a supposition 
not have been wanting. To repeat what we have said: the 
apostle does not say that God loves first, and we then in 
the second order; true as that is, he says something more 
comprehensive and much higher, including the former, to 
wit, that the divine love dwells in us. And this must regu- 
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late our view of the standard aimed at in the last words of 
the clause, dméoresAe Tov viov aitod (Magcpov wept TaV 
duaptiav. They do not, like similar words in Rom. v. 8, 
Oru ert duaptorayv dvtov iyov Xpiotos awéOavev vTrép 
jpov, indicate the anticipating love of God; but they point 
to the means by which God has made us capable of being 
the recipients and representatives of His love. They are 
altogether parallel, therefore, with the concluding words of 
the previous verse, va Gjowpev Ov’ avdtod, and lay down 
only the negative condition for the positive awakening of a 
new life. 


Verse 11. 


"Ayarnrol, eb oltws 6 Oeds Hydtyncev Huds, Kat npetls 
odeiopev GAANAOUS ayaTrav. 

From ver. 8 till now the apostle has been exhibiting how 
the love to the brethren, which he enforces, comes to reality 
in us; purely on the ground of a divine operation. God is 
love, and has through the central act of the mission of His 
Son established this His love as an efficient power in us. 
Now in ver. 11 comes forward the application: the exhor- 
tation to suffer the germ thus deposited in us to come to its 
full development. The words as they run show in the 
most beautiful manner the aecuracy of the above explana- 
tion of the previous verses. For, if the current exposition 
were true, according to which the anticipating love of God 
is arguinent to us that we all should love our brethren in 
the same anticipating manner, the conclusion of the pro- 
position ought to have the ottws of its beginning repeated ; 
for then the apostle would not be commending brotherly 
love in general, but a definite kind of brotherly love 
(otrws). But the apostle has not inserted this, and we 
must seek another explanation. The emphasis les upon 
the oge/Aowev : it is explained that, in virtue of the mission 
of the Son of God, love év 7piy is manifested, that is, is 
implanted in us as an energizing power. Let then your 
light shine, trade with the pound given, is the apostle’s 
exhortation. This trading with the pound, the evidencing 
of brotherly love, is your most solemn duty: every gift, 
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like that of the infusion of divine love, makes us responsible 
for its use. And now the interpretation of the ors in 
the beginning suggests itself at once: it is our duty if God 
has so loved us: how? in that He hath revealed His love 
ev npiv, implanted the germ of it in our hearts. The 
ayarntoi, which introduces the verse, resumes that of 
ver. 7: the former one was only the foundation for this 
superstructure of exhortation. And, when he has come to 
this, the apostle brings it home to his readers by an affec- 
tionate appeal to the heart of each. 


VERSE 12. 
e 


Ocov ovdels TwToTe TeBéatar’ eav ayaTTapwev GAAHXOUS, O 
Ocos ev nuiv péver, Kal } aydrn avdtTod TeTeNeL@pévn eoTiVv 
év nmi. 

The following verse brings in the close of the discussion: 
attributing to brotherly love the pévew év Oecd. It is true 
that, on the first glance, the words @ecdv ovdels moote 
teOéarae seem to stand in the text without any mediating 
link. The first thing we have to ask is, whether the 
emphasis rests on the Oedv or on the reOéatar, The 
arrangement suggests the former. In that case we should 
have an antithesis between God as the invisible and the 
brother as seen; but then there would arise only one sense, 
that we could love the unseen God only in our brethren, 
and that this brotherly love would have the same blessed 
result (uévew év jptv) as if we could have seen God. But 
where do we find in the Bible the faintest trace of the 
thought that we can love God only in our brethren? Not 
indeed in ver. 20, where the subject is only the confirma- 
tion of brotherly love. Love in its direction and impulse 
takes no account of the visibility or invisibility of the 
object beloved. It has indeed the tendency to desire sight 
of the object; but that is by no means necessary to its 
existence or strength. Moreover, if the apostle had wished 
to speak of the contrast between loving the invisible God 
and the visible brethren, of the ease or the difficulty of 
loving the unseen and the seen, he might have by one 
word indicated that contrast. 
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Thus we are driven to the second possibility, that of 
laying the stress on the reOéaras. The meaning then is, 
that no man hath indeed seen God; any visible fellowship 
with Him is out of the question; but a spiritual fellowship 
of another kind is possible, and becomes actual if we love 
the brethren. It is plain that this meaning is unexcep- 
tionably suitable; and, for the rest, it may be easily 
explained why, notwithstanding the emphasis, the object 
comes before the verb. For, to look closely, while it is 
true that inside the verse itself, as we have just seen, there 
is an antithesis between the invisibility of God and the 
spiritual union with Him which is nevertheless necessary, 
it is still true that the verse as a whole lays the stress on 
that fellowship with God into which we through love of the 
brethren enter, and of which ver. 11 had spoken. Hence 
the Oeov, as the point around which the whole revolves, is 
placed at the outset. That, instead of the direct phrase 
ov Suvaucba OeacOat tov Oeov, the more limited ovdels 
momote teVéatas is used, rests on the thought that we 
certainly need not hope to attain what has been inaccessible 
to all before us. The promise which is here in a certain 
sense given to brotherly love as the equivalent for not 
being able to see God, is at a first glance twofold: first, 
that God will abide in us; secondly, that 7 ayadmrn aitod 
TeTeXecopervn éotly év jyiv. But let us ascertain whether 
these two are really distinct. That would be the case only 
if 4» ayarn avtov meant “our love to God.” Then the 
two clauses would issue in what we commonly find dis- 
tinguished as 6 Oeds év nuiv cal jets év aitd. But this 
translation is impossible. For, throughout the section we 
have heard of our love to our neighbour, but never once of 
our love to God; and this latter idea would be a new one 
entering without any bond of connection, and furthermore 
at the close of the section. But it is equally out of the 
question to translate dya7n adrod of the love of God to us; 
for it would be quite out of harmony with the tenor of a 
section which exhibits our love as the reflection and effluence 
of divine love to turn round and inversely represent the 
divine love as the result of our love to the brethren. There 
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remains only, therefore, the solution which we found it 
needful to adopt in ch. ii. 5,—that is, to exclude from the 
expression every objective or subjective reference of the 
aydamn, and to take it simply as the love which God has, 
and which He is. Brotherly love shows that love which 
is in God is also in us: a thought which obviously is the 
most striking conclusion for the whole discussion of the 
section before us. 

Moreover, the apostle inserts a teredecmpévy, an idea 
which from this point plays a conspicuous part; compare 
ver. 17 and ver. 18 (dis). By this last fact we may note 
at once that the writer is approaching the end of his dis- 
cussion. Thus also is explained the relation between the 
two members of the leading clause, 6 @eos péver év jyiv and 
% ayarn avtod x.T.A. In the latter the emphasis lies on 
TeTeAeLwmpevn, and the two are related as general to parti- 
cular: that God abideth in us, on this or that condition or 
supposition, the apostle had more than once said ; but here 
at the end he adds expressly, that the divine nature of love 
in its whole fulness and glory takes up its dwelling in us. 
This is the highest perfection in God, that His love neither 
excludes any nor ever suffers interruption; and this is 
therefore the image and ideal for love among Christians, so 
that all individuals should love one another without ex- 
ception (4AA/jAovs), and that with uninterrupted energy (the 
present ayamraper). 


VERSES 13-16. 


°Ev tovtT@ ywookouer, Ste év adT@ pévopev, Kal adres év 
Hutv, OT. €k TOD Mvedpatos avTod Sédwxev tiv. Kat jpeis 
teGedweOa Kab paptupodpev, OTs 6 TaTHp améoTadKe TOV 
viv cwtipa Tob Kocpov. “Os adv oporoynon btv Inoods 
éotw 6 vios ToD Deod, 6 Beds ev adT@ péver, Kal adtos év 
TO Oc. Kai pels éyvoxapev kat remiotedcawer THp 
dydmny, iy exer 6 Ocds ev tuiv, o Oeos aydrn ort, kat 
0 pov év TH aydry, &v TO OCB péver, Kal 0 Oeds ev 
auto. 
It has been shown already that the following four verses 
give a recapitulation: ver. 13 summing up the substance 
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of the whole section ch. iv. 1-12, parallel with ch. iii. 24, 
while the ‘two particular sub-sections, vers. 1-6 and vers. 
7-12, are taken up again by vers. 14-16. But it will be 
plain, on the other hand, if we examine carefully, that we 
have by no means a mere resumé; though what is found 
to be added may be explained by the consideration that 
the apostle is here in the act of gathering up the threads of 
his whole discussion from ch. ii. 28 downwards. Hence at 
the very beginning of ver. 13 we have the double expres- 
sion év avT@® pévopev Kal adtos év tiv, while in the last 
section, and in the theme of ch. iii, 24 corresponding to it, 
only the latter part of it comes forward. But if it is 
remembered that the last section is only the substructure 
or pendant of the third chapter, which treats of our abiding 
in God, we shall perceive how fitly the apostle, in his 
recapitulation here, combines the two thoughts, and that in 
each of the three resuming clauses. Even the ywooxev 
enters here again very appropriately ; for the whole of the 
second part of the Epistle treats of no other than the tokens 
by which the sonship of Christians may be discerned. 

The thing here adduced is éte é« Tod mvevpatos avTovU 
dédwxev uiv: the same words as in ch. iii. 24. That this 
is in fact the matter contained in vers. 1-12 can, after the 
exposition we have given, be no longer questionable. For, 
to set out from the last sub-section, vers. 7-12, where it is 
said that all human loving rests upon the infusion of the 
divine fire of love, what does that mean but that it rests 
upon the Holy Spirit? And in vers. 1-6 the subject is 
expressly the confessing of the God-man asa sign of possess- 
ing the Holy Ghost. What ver. 14 brings in as new, as 
also in ver. 16, are the two introductory clauses each 
emphasized by xal sues. That these aim to exhibit the 
contents of the section as the experience of Christian life, 
is clear enough; but it is not so evident to what end 
the experience is here introduced. Is it alleged as the 
guarantee of the truth of what St. John had said, just as the 
apostles collectively, and St. John in particular, elsewhere 
adduce the experience of Christ’s resurrection as the 
demonstration of the truth? But that would suit only the 
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first «al sets, and not the second; for, as to the love 
which God has in me, my faith in that love gives me no 
certain assurance, since it might be an erroneous faith. 
Nor does there seem any absolute necessity for a pledge of 
the truth of the assurance, 0 @eds dydzy. Rather are the 
clauses «al pets «.7.d, necessary, and absolutely necessary, 
to show that the theme of ch. iii. 24, iv. 13 has been 
demonstrated. We read there, déaxev nuiv 0 Ocds éx Tod 
mvevpatos, Which expresses an experience that the readers 
had known. Now in the development of ch. iv. 1-12 
nothing is said of this actual gift and experience; only 
abstract and no concrete relations are treated of: he who 
confesses Jesus has the Holy Ghost ; he in whom the love 
of God is manifested must love the brethren. Whether 
this was actually the case with the readers is certainly not 
said here; if, therefore, the dé5wxev nuiv was really to be 
established, there must be at least a single word to express 
the evidence of this fact. Now that we find in the clauses 
before us : confession of Jesus is necessary, and we have it; 
love is necessary, and it is found in us,—therefore we have 
received the Holy Ghost. 

Granted that we have now come to a general under- 
standing as to our verses, we are far from understanding 
them yet in detail. The first question is, to whom the 
npets ermphatically standing at the outset refers. Primarily, 
it appears, to the apostles; for in ch. i. 1 these are made 
prominent as Geacduevo. and paptupodvres; and, even if 
we took the Qedca: in a figurative sense, yet the pap- 
tupety demands ever a personal eye-witness. Equally clear 
is it that the second cal nuets refers to the whole congre- 
gation inclusive of the apostles; for what would be the 
meaning of saying that the apostle or the apostles had 
known by living experience of faith the divine love ruling 
within them? Certainly the object with St. John is not 
to show that he had received the Holy Ghost, but that all, 
even the whole church, had received Him. But here again 
there is a difficulty; as it seems to be asserted that the 
first xal nets refers to the apostles without including the 
church, while the second refers to both: in each case the 
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«ad jets is so emphatic, and they are both put in the 
beginning as so manifestly corresponding to each other, that 
it is almost matter of necessity to take them in the same 
meaning. To this must be added, that even in ver. 14, 
and equally in ver. 15, as we have perceived also in 
ver. 16, the apostle aims not to show that he has the 
Spirit, but that the church has: that is, the emphasis 
cannot rest on the Oewpia of the apostles, but only upon 
the dpuoroyla (ver. 15) of the congregation. The former is 
brought forward only for the sake of the latter. Our con- 
fession of Jesus as the Son of God rests indeed in the first 
instance on the paptupia of the apostles, their waptupia 
again on their being eye-witnesses: by this they became 
pdptupes, not merely announcers, but trustworthy an- 
nouncers, of the truth. Thus, by means of their testimony 
we obtain a participation in what they had first per- 
sonally beheld and spiritually apprehended. This observa- 
tion makes it plain that the two «al nets are perfectly 
parallel, and how they are so. For, in the first, the apostles 
are not regarded in contradistinction to the church, but 
as the principle of the church’s ouoroyia ; their Oeac@as Kai 
poaptupel was the ground and essence of that confession ; 
in their personal experience concerning the mission of the 
Son of God, the experience of the church was as it were 
involved. Thus, as the «at pels in ver. 16 refers to the 
apostles and the church, so essentially it is in ver. 14, 
although that verse formally embraces the apostles alone. 
So the meaning of vers. 14, 15 is: we have the Holy © 
Ghost ; for we have the token of this, the confession of the 
mission of the Son as Saviour of the world,’ on the ground 
of apostolical testimony ; and consequently we have perfect 
mutual fellowship with God. As if he would make evident 
at once the reciprocity of the connection between God and 

‘It must not be unnoted that St. John has the expression cwr7p only 
twice (John iv. 42, in the mouth of the Samaritans), but each time with the 
addition rod xscuov. Elsewhere the word occurs always as connected with 
nov (that is, Christians) or absolutely ; St. Paul alone speaks of the Father 
once as cwrnp xrévrwy avépérwv (1 Tim. iv. 10). Even in this otherwise 


insignificant peculiarity St. John shows his predominant tendency to give 
prominence to the universality of the divine purpose of redemption. 
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man, the apostle changes the arrangement of the words in 
vers. 13, 15, 16: now the pévouev ev adt@ comes first, 
now the adrés éy rjyiv. The historical fact of the mani- 
festation of Christ, belonging to the domain of the visible 
world, could be established only by the experience of testi- 
mony ; the internal fact, on the contrary, of the love of 
God ruling in us can only be inwardly experienced: hence 
here the éyv@xapev Kal temotevcaper. 

That which is known and believed is love, the love jy . 
éxes 0 Oeds ev juiv. The expression has already been 
dealt with on ver. 9: it is the divine love, which is in 
God, but which He, by virtue of the mission of His Son, 
implants in our hearts, so that it now is also év jyiv. . It 
must first be known and then believed: for I can believe 
in the biblical sense, that is, enter, with all the soul and 
perfect trust, only into that the existence of which I 
know. So St. John says: we have known, it has become 
plain to us, that divine love has taken up its dwelling 
in us; and, after we came to know this, we have also 
believingly apprehended it. Let it not be wondered at that 
we are said to believe in what is after all év jyiv. As 
certainly as I must believe in the power of God which is 
mighty in the weak,—this, however, being in myself,—so 
certainly must I believe in the love of God which abides in 
me. Without such faith neither can that power nor this 
love approve itself mighty within me. The following clause, 
6. Ocds aydmrn éoriv, is quite necessary for the conclusion 
that we, in virtue of this love, have perfect fellowship with 
God. It might, indeed, be conceived that he who loves, he 
who has the divine love in himself, may in some degree 
enter into communion with God; but not on that account 
into a full and complete fellowship. This argument, how- 
ever, is very plain, when it is said that God is love, and 
only love, and altogether love. For, if the whole nature of 
God is love, it follows that he who has this love participates 
in the whole nature of God; he who possesses the love of 
God has God entire. This we may establish also in other 
ways. If the apostle’s proposition, that by means of love 
we have absolute fellowship with God, is correct, it may 
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equally be averred that we also have everything else which 
may be said concerning Him: for instance, the light-nature 
of God may assuredly become the portion of him who loves. 
This also is quite true; for we have seen in ver. 8 that 
love in its nature is diffusion of good, this latter being 
presupposed ; and, as the love of God presupposes His light- 
nature, so does loving on our part presuppose that we 
participate in this nature of light. Similarly, it follows 
from the declaration that both the confession of Christ and 
the love of the brethren exhibit full and complete fellow- 
ship with God, that both these are perfectly involved in 
each other. And so indeed it is. For the confession of 
Christ rests, according to the exposition in vers. 1-6, on 
the impartation of the Divine Spirit, or, more strictly, of the 
Spirit of the incarnate Son of God; and love rests upon 
the communication of the same Spirit,—that is, as He is 
the Spirit of love. Confession and love are therefore only 
the outbeamings of one and the selfsame Spirit; each of 
the two pledges the perfect unity with God. Neither is a 
true avowal of Christ possible without brotherly love, nor 
is this latter possible without the former; either both are 
wanting or both are present: at least, that is, in their 
germ. 

Let us now look at the position of the track in which 
we now find ourselves. The theme of this division of the 
Epistle was said to be, in ch. ii. 28 seq. Hévely ev avTe, 
iva Tappnotav éyopev ev TH mapovoia avtod. This par- 
rhesia, according to ver. 29, was to spring from the con- 
sciousness of icine birth, or being born out of God, and 
this consciousness to rest upon the sign of works. The 
concluding proposition in ver. 29, mas 6 mousy THY SiKaLo- 
ctvny €€ avtod yeyévvyntau, is thus the argument of proof 
for the main proposition in ver. 28. This last-adduced 
proposition is now developed in two directions: first, in 
ch. iii, that he who is born of God must practise righteous- 
Ness ; secondly. in ch. iv., that this practice of SOR eure 
(especially brotherly love) can only proceed from a divine 
new birth. For, as ch. iv. expounds, all wixav tov Kocpor, 
and thus all opposition to sin, as also all love, depends 
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upon the infusion of the Divine Spirit. Thus we may say 
that in ch. iii. it is demonstrated 6t 6 yeryevynuévos é& adtod 
Thv Stkacoovvnv moet; in ch. iv., dts mwas 6 Tov THY 
Suxavocvynv €& avtod yeyévvntat, Finally, it is shown, 
especially in the reswmé of vers. 13-16, how, in this com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost, that pévew év adto comes 
to perfection which was spoken of in ch. ii. 28. It remains 
now that the apostle should disentangle the knot he created, 
by showing that thus the vappyoia is attained in the final 
judgment. He does this in the following verses. They 
are the guod erat demonstrandum. 


VERSE 17. 


"Ev TovT@ TeTedcloTas 4 ayaTn pel” Hpov, va Tappnolav 
éyopev ev TH Hpwépa THs Kpicews, OTL KaOas éxelvds éoTL, Kal 
meets eopuev ev TO KOTO TOUTY. 

But this ver. 17 has its difficulties, by no means insig- 
nificant. First, as to the direct meaning of the particles év 
TovT@, Wa, Tt. The év rovt@ which leads off in the verse 
may refer either to what follows or to what precedes. In 
the former case it must receive its specification of contents 
by a clause in the sequel; and this it might first receive 
through the sentence with iva, which must in that case have 
its telic meaning modified, or, secondly, through that with 
ort. This latter, however, is rendered intolerable by the 
extremely hard trajection which it would assume. How 
could the apostle have in such a way rent asunder the ¢v 
TovuT@ OTe so strictly united?’ Much better than that would 
it be to accept the former, which makes the clause with wva 
the substance or matter that the év tovt» refers to. This 
would follow the analogy of ch. iii. 11, 23, where the means 
through which love is brought to perfection are at the same 
time the end to be attained. We should have then presented 
to us two thoughts interpenetrating each other: the confi- 
dence as to the end is the highest consummation of actual 
love; but it is at the same time the goal to which that love 
aspires, and at which it aims. But with regard to this we 
must observe, in the first place, that St. John, while he 
uses the combination avn iva, todto iva, tadra iva, gives 
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us no other example than this of év rodr@ va: John xv. 8 has 
it, but it is obvious that the sense there decidedly requires ” 
the év tovtw to be referred to what precedes. Again, 
we certainly find the combination év rovT@ ome. . . eay, 
ch, ii. 3, but never once that of év TovT@ wa om. All 
this of course does not prove that St. John could not have 
written thus. Proof, however, that he did not, may be 
gathered from the connection of the passage. If we refer 
év tovT@ to what follows,—that is, to the clause with ‘va, 
—we absolutely take away the bridge between what has 
gone before and the new section. The apostle had just 
been saying (ver. 12), that in brotherly love 7 aydan tete- 
Aevwpevyn eotly év Hiv; again, he here suddenly announces 
that it is perfected in parrhesia or assurance: but as to how 
these two are related he suggests not a word of explanation. 
Again, if we translate it to the effect that love is fulfilled 
in this, that we have confidence in the day of judgment, we 
obviously defer its perfection to the future; but how does 
that accord with the fundamental écpev év TO Koopo 
TOUT® ? 

Now we escape from all these difficulties, and place our 
passage where it both gives and receives light, if we refer 
the é€v tovt to what precedes, following examples which 
abound in St. John; compare, for example, ch. 11. 6, John 
iv. 37, xv. 8, xvi. 30. What év tovtm means is then the 
péevey ev Ocd kal Ocodv év nuiv of ver. 16,—that is, the 
“this” points to the conclusion of the entire preceding 
development of the thought. The first half of our verse is 
therefore to be translated to this effect: in the reciprocal 
relation of fellowship betwixt God and us, love is—pe?” 
nwov may wait awhile for its examination—vperfected, to 
the end that—the goal which this earthly perfection arrives 
at—-we may have confidence in the day of judgment. This 
verse is thus, in fact, the precise close or pendant of that 
beginning in ch. ii, 28: there we have pévete év aidTo, iva 
éav havepwOh, éxwpev mappynoiav; here, by the help of év 
TovT@, we have again the abiding in God corresponding 
with that; to the davepwOh there the nuépa Ths xpicews 
answers here ; while the éyew wappnoiav is common to the 
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two passages in the very letter, and, similarly, the refer- 
ence to the end in the pévew év aitd. But, as befits the 
closing idea of a section, the abiding in God is no longer 
here an exhortation as in ch. ii. 28, but something assumed 
already to exist as a consummated reality (év tovt@ Tere- 
Aelwtat). The words teredciwras 7 ayarn pel nudv are 
new in this passage; they are wanting in ch. ii. 28; in 
them lies the whole argument im nuce which the apostle 
has been conducting. Why is the pévov év Oc@ full of 
confidence and joy? Answer: because this pévew contains 
in itself the perfecting of love, and thus of itself renders 
possible and actually produces a free uplifting of the eyes 
and a free opening of the mouth even in the presence of 
God the Judge of all 

That which is perfected, which has reached perfection, is 
love. For the pe0 7yev which follows must not be com- 
bined with the @ya7n: not only on account of the absence 
of the article, but, as we have seen in the similar combina- 
tion of ver. 9, on account of the sense. What can dyarn 
pe? auev be supposed to mean? Love between us,—that 
is, God and men? But it need not be again observed that 
God and men cannot be conjoined by 7juets. Is it our own 
mutual love? That would require the dAAjAwy. Or is it 
the love, scilicet, of God with us,—that is, again, the relation 
of love between God and men? Apart from the harshness 
of such a contorted sentence, we should then expect, of 
necessity, ayamrn avtod. The only thing possible, and that 
which is of itself the most probable, is to take dydzrn in the 
same meaning which, since ver. 9, has been demanded: as 
the divine love, the love which God has, and which He 
sends down into the spirit of man. The ped’ 7dr is to be 
connected with the verb,—that is, with the teredefwtas,— 
and testifies that the love among Christians, within the 
church, has reached this perfection: the apostle does not, 
indeed, write to any individuals as individuals, but to the 
members of the congregation as such. In the midst of 
the church alone, but certainly there, is to be found such 
a consummation of love, such a perfection of fellowship 
with God. Two things are inseparably bound up in the 
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text. The infusion of divine love in the heart of man 
establishes the principle of this fellowship; the develop- 
ment of this principle or germ in continued brotherly love 
brings this germinal fellowship with God to its perfection ; 
and this perfected fellowship with Him is again the per- 
fecting of love. Communion with God and love are 
reciprocal ideas; they require each other, and are each the 
other’s condition ; and the growth of the one carries with it 
ever the growth of the other. 

It being now clear in general, that perfected love must 
produce confidence or parrhesia in the day of judgment, 
the apostle proceeds to unfold this connection between the 
two in detail; first setting out with the clause which has 
its argument of proof in the 67s. The passage runs, cados 
é€xeivds éott, Kal qpets eopev ev TO KOoH@ TovT@. The: 
words are obscure. Their explanation must start from the 
sure basis that. the concluding words éy 7 Kécp@ TovT@ 
cannot refer to both parts of the comparison, but only to 
the latter part. Otherwise, that is, the éoré would have 
been found altogether absent; and, moreover, we cannot 
see then how either generally or in the present connection it 
can be asserted that Christ still is (for the éoriv is certainly 
not equivalent to #v) in this world in the same manner 
as we are. Precisely the converse of this is the truth. 
Thus the apostle will affirm, as we gather at once, an 
equality between Christ as He now is, that is, the glorified 
Christ, or as He has ever been and still is—this is also 
possible—the Son of God, and us in our condition below 
not yet made perfect. But how may we now more pre- 
cisely apprehend the tertium comparationis 2? The expression 
itself is so general, that it can be understood only from the 
whole system of the apostle’s thinking, and not from itself 
alone. Now, as there is hardly an important phrase in the 
whole Epistle which does not rest upon the Gospel, and as, 
in particular, the matter of the thought in the section just 
studied, ver. 9 seq., is based upon John iii. 16, so we shall 
find it in the present passage. The explanatory text in the 
Gospel is John xvii. 21 seq.; the Lord declares there that 
He is no more in the world, but that the disciples are in 
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the world,—the same antithesis which we have now before 
us,—and He asks the Father, who had hitherto kept them 
in fellowship with Him, to keep them still, and with them 
all who should believe on Him through their ministry: not 
taking them out of the world, but so ordering it that 
(ver. 21) KaOas od matep év enol Kayo ev col, Kal avTol év 
hutv év mow. Compare, further, ver. 26, va 1) ayarn iv 
Hyannods pe év avtois 7 Kayw év avTots, and ver. 23, Kayo 
év avtois Kat ov év éuot. These passages throw on our 
present one a clear and steady light: as Christ is one with 
the Father, in inseparable fellowship with Him, so we 
are to be indissolubly united with Him, although we 
are still in this world and while we are still in this world. 
And this takes place, as in our passage through the 
Teretwmors of the aydmn, so according to John xvii. 26 
through the love wherewith God loves Christ dwelling in 
us. In this perfect fellowship with the Father consisted 
the whole life, essence, and being of the Lord upon earth, 
and in that it exists from everlasting to everlasting: hence 
the absolute ca@os éotw. And as in this fellowship with 
‘God (é€v rovt@) our Lord becomes TeTeAetwpévy, So in virtue 
of the same the Lord’s love also was perfected (TerevmOels 
éyévero, Heb. v. 9). As He in Gethsemane subordinated 
all His own thinking, feeling, and willing to that of the 
Father, as thereby His pévew év r@ Oe@ had reached its 
highest degree, thereby was His own love and His work of 
love brought to perfection; thus was the aydan eis TéXos, 
which was at the same time the tetedewwpévn aydrn, 
conquered and won by Him. Thus the apostle’s train of 
thought in our passage is this: If we have perfect fellow- 
ship with God (év rovrw), then have we already upon earth 
become like, or conformed to, the being and nature of 
Christ ; and when the day of judgment, that is, the day of 
His manifestation (ch. ii. 28), comes, we shall on the 
ground of this conformity freely and openly look Him in 
the face (cappnciay éyopuev). Fellowship with God is 
at the same time the perfected indwelling of the divine 
love in us; both these, however, make us like Christ; 
according to this conformity to Him shall we be finally 
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judged; and if we have it, we have also confidence at the 
last day. 

Let it be further observed how affectingly our verse, 
thus understood, concurs and coincides with ch. iii, 1-4. 
There it was said that full and entire conformity to Christ, 
which we saw to be comprehended in the idea of brother- 
hood, lay before us still as the issue of the judgment; but 
that in order to attain it (ver. 3) we must have attained 
even here another kind of likeness or equality to Him—we 
must have become dyvoi like Him. Then the following 
exposition showed that this dyveda consists in righteousness 
and love, which on their part also again depended on the 
infusion of the Divine Spirit. Comprehending all in one, 
we must abide in God and He in us. Now the apostle 
returns back to the beginning: this fellowship with God, 
this perfected love in us, is the likeness to Christ above 
indicated as necessary in the judgment; in virtue of it we 
pass through the terrors of the judgment unappalled, and 
then press onward to that higher thing, the cards RBabuds 
of perfect equality with Christ. In the dydmn teredevpéevn 
we have attained all that we may hope to attain év 7@ 
Koop TovT; if, then, we have entered through the sepa 
TiS Kpicews into the aiwy pédXov, the further development 
will not be found in arrear: gavepwOncetas Ti éodopcda, 


VERSE 18, 


BoBos ove éotw ev TH ayarn, GAN 4 terela dyann eo 
Barre tov PoBov, bt 6 PoBos Koracw exer 6 88 hoBov- 
pevos ov TeTeAclwTas ev TH aya. 

The apostle’s exposition in ver. 17 has shown that we 
have in the aydmrn tereXescwpévn, which involves in it the 
pévery év Oc@, the parrhesia, because we are thus conformed 
to Christ the standard of the judgment. But he has now 
another method of exhibiting the connection between love 
and confidence, that is, by reference to the nature of love 
itself, To the parrhesia, he says, fear is utterly opposed, 
as this is incompatible with love: where love is, there is 
not fear, but confidence. This is generally the substance of 
ver. 18, That confidence and fear are opposed is a pre- 
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supposition of the verse which is not further demonstrated ; — 
the emphasis rests upon the evidence that fear and love 
are not reconcilable with each other. “Fear is not in 
love:” love is the feeling of internal union with another, 
the opening out my person to that other; fear is the sense 
of wanting harmony, and therefore the separation and 
shutting up of my person as it respects him. Love springs. 
from the feeling that God is for us; fear, from the feeling 
that He is against us. Thus it is plain that the two 
ideas exclude each other. Yea, so little do they agree 
together, that, on the contrary (a\Aa), love, where it exists, 
has the power and tendency to drive out fear. But 
certainly it can do that only where it is Tededa, that is, 
penetrates and fills the whole life and being of man. 

That love must cast out fear, however, appears from this 
(671), that fear xoAaow éyet. For the explanation of this 
idea we are directed to Matt. xxv. 46. There it is said 
that the ungodly dmedcvoovtar eis KddXacw ai@viov, of Oé 
dixatoe eis Conv aiwvov. We therefore perceive that 
KoAaots is the punishment, the condemnation itself, not 
merely the feeling of it; the objective condition, not the 
subjective sense of it or pain. As this is required by the 
verb amépyeoGau eis itself, so still more is it demanded by 
the antithesis to 2) ai@vios : as it would be highly forced 
to speak of going away or entering into a feeling, so the 
state of eternal life is not the description of a subjective 
feeling, but of a condition appointed. Similarly, in our 
passage xoAaous cannot be understood of a mere painful 
feeling ; for it was surely not necessary to emphasize that 
fear is in itself a sentiment of distress. Rather, the preg- 
nant thought of St. John is this, that in fear, which has 
been shown to be fear of punishment, the punishment itself 
is already included and involved. If we remember the 
saying of the Gospel, that he who believeth not is con- 
demned already ; that the condemnation consists simply in 
this, that light shineth into the darkness and declares it 
to be darkness,—it will appear plain that in St. John’s 
thought condemnation is consummate in separation from 
God. Now, as we have seen that fear has its ground in 
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the feeling of being sundered from God, while this separa- 
tion from Him is in St. John’s doctrine already the state of 
judgment or condemnation, it is evident that fear contains 
in itself the element of judgment: PédBos Kodr\aow exer. 
The last clause of ver. 18, which is linked by 5é, does not 
~ intend to introduce the antithesis of 6 ¢oBos Kodacw éxet, 
that is, does not carry further the argument brought in by 
é7v, but contains the inverse of the clause 4 Tedela aydmn 
éw Barre Tov pdBov. It is perfectly clear that St. John 
might have exhibited this proposition, that where fear is, 
love cannot be perfected, as the conclusion of the first 
clause itself; but it is clear, at the same time, that the form 
of the antithesis is justified as it is, and is more appro- 
priate to the Johannaean genus dicends. 

Thus, then, the proposition which was laid down as a 
theme in ch. ii. 28 has been argued out on all sides and 
justified ; while, at the same time, the end has been reached 
which St. John, according to ch. i. 4, set before himself in 
this Epistle, that the Christian church should attain the 
perfection of that joy, which, according to ch. i. 13, consists 
in fellowship with God and with the brethren. For the 
TeTeAEL@pevyn OF TeTANPwLévn ydpa is nothing but the 
mappnaoia, the feeling of perfect unity and harmony with 
God, which will approve itself even before the rigours of 
the final judgment. How, in fact, this consummate joy 
rests upon the two things which ch. i. 3 lays down, com- 
munion with God and communion with the brethren, it has 
been St. John’s object throughout the whole Epistle to 
show. Every section of it is based upon this double rela- 
tion. But there is one thing yet wanting that had to be 
evinced; and that St. John introduces supernumerarily in 
the paragraph from ch. iv. 19 to ch. v. 5: the exposition, 
namely, how these two aspects, which had been hitherto 
viewed always as co-ordinate, the relation to God and the 
relation to the brethren, form an internal and indissoluble 
organic unity, so that neither of them can be conceived 
without the other. Our relation to God has been presented 
by the apostle under various phrases: sometimes in act, as 
ovelv THY SuKaLocvyyy positively, and negatively as viKay 
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Tov KOcpov; sometimes as the energizing potency lying at 
the root of the act, the confession to Christ. In this last 
section, which is to exhibit the unity of all these aspects by 
the dyardv tov adeApov, we accordingly find all these 
expressions gathered up again: the actual side by typety 
tas évtoNds, ch. v. 2 seq., as also by vuxdv tov Kdcpor, 
ch. v. 4, 5; the principle by muctevew ote "Incods éotw 6 
Xpiotos. In what preceded, the relation to God has been 
based upon the acknowledgment of the mission of the Son 
of God; the relation to the brethren upon the divine love 
infused into us. In order now to show the internal unity 
of the two relations, the apostle begins by deriving both 
first from the idea of love, and then from that of faith in 
the God-man. The former occupies ch. iv. 19-21, the 
latter ch. v. 1 seq. 


VERSE 19. 


‘“Hyeis ayarapev, OTe adtos Tp@Tos Hydmnoev Huas. 

The nineteenth verse resumes what was said in ch. iv. 
8 seq. From this it at once follows that we must not read 
nets ayaTauwev avdtov, but only els ayat@per. Here 
primarily love is demanded in its universality: that we 
generally must love follows from the anticipating love of 
God; that this our love must have two directions, towards 
God and towards the brethren, is then explained in what 
follows. Similarly, it is plain from the point of view in 
which we have sought to place what follows, that ayarapev 
is not in the indicative, but in the conjunctive. The sense 
is: I have told you that we, as the result of the love of 
God manifested to us, must ourselves also love. 


VERSE 20. 


"Edy tis ely, "Ott ayar& tov Oeov, cal tov adeddov 
abtod puch, WevaTns éativ’ 6 yap pn adyarév Tov adeddov 
avtoo bv édpaxe, Tov Ody dy ody Ewpake TAS SivaTaL 
ayatray ; 

It is now unfolded that the love of God without the love 
of the brethren is a thing impossible. Of love to God not 
a word had been hitherto said; only of the divine love 
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which is infused into us, and which must approve itself as 
brotherly love. That we must love God enters here as a 

new thought, which, however, is so self-understood that it 
ig introduced simply as a matter taken for granted. The 
emphasis lies only on the evidence that the love of God is 
not conceivable without love of our brother. The form 
of the exposition has been made familiar to us by ch. 1 
and ii.: here we have édy tus elm, there it was éav ei7ro- 
pev or 6 Aéyov; we may compare also the GAN épel Tes 
of Jas. ii. 15, 1 Cor. xv. 35; only that in this last passage 
we have objections introduced, while here there is no theo- 
retical denial of the apostolical doctrine, but a delusive 
assertion of being in the true state. Similarly the wevorns 
éoti has been familiarized by the first division of the 
Epistle, and this severe sentence the apostle justifies by the 
clause with ydp. 

The question now arises, how far the invisibility of God 
as such, for on it the stress is evidently laid, demonstrates 
that we cannot love Him without loving the brethren. It 
is not to be thought that the apostle should mean to deny 
the possibility of loving generally what is invisible. This 
would not only contradict our experience that we are 
capable of loving with all our hearts persons whom 
we have never seen, but the consciousness of all true 
Christians who know that they love God notwithstanding 
that He is unseen. If it be said that we at least know 
something of the men whom we love without having seen 
them, and that this knowledge is the ground of the love, 
then we say in reply that such a knowledge of God also 
we may have in the fullest degree. The error of this 
explanation lies here, that mas is taken too hastily as 
rhetorically used; so that the clause is made to express 
the simple affirmation od dvvatau x.7.d., as, indeed, some 
codices have actually substituted this od. But the fact is 
that the ws has the emphasis in the sentence. “Jn what 
way can he love God who loves not his brother?” Obviously 
the love of which St. John speaks is the same of which he 
had said in ch. iii. 18, that it consists not in words, but év 
épy». Love in mere words is no love; all genuine love 
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presses to its demonstration in act. But the act requires, 
as we have been reminded in another connection, a material 
on which it may exert itself. God, as in His nature and 
being withdrawn from visibility, does not present in Him- 
self absolutely such a material on which we may work; but 
He has given Himself a body, st verbis audacia detur, in 
man who is made after His image: that is then the only 
material on which my love to God may show its energy 
and reality. If I scorn that, ms, in what other way, in 
what other sense, can I then love God, sctlicet, év épye ? 
But all this has not done full justice to the tense éwpaxe ; 
if the matter were of visibility or invisibility in general, we 
should expect rather the present, or simply opdv dvvarau. 
But the point of view from which all is regarded indicates 
the right sense: if the matter here is the demonstration of 
love in any way whatever (os), it is clear that I can 
approve my love to my brother only if I know the precise 
point in which he needs it; in short, love requires for its 
exhibition a specific opportunity. Hence I must have seen, 
if he is to present such an opportunity to me; without 
having seen him, I cannot approve my love to him in act; 
whence naturally the opdy is to be taken in so wide a sense 
that the hearing about him is involved in it also. Such 
occasion for the expression of love, however, such stimulant 
to testify love to God as if to His own person, is not pos- 
sible without the medium of the brethren. My deeds of 
charity to my neighbour may indeed and must spring from 
love to God; but there are no means (7s) of testifying 
our love to Him in act, to Him as invisible, or to Him in 
and for Himself, without such a mediating element. 


VERSE 21, 

Kat tatty thy évtodijy éxouev am’ adtod, va 6 ayarov 
Tov Ocov, ayaa Kal Tov adderpov adrod. 

There is nevertheless one way, it might be thought, of 
loving God directly, that, namely, of keeping His com- 
mandments—the way of obedience. But ver. 21 explains 
that this method of loving God év épyw is not really a 
second one; for it is God’s express commandment that 
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we love the brethren. Certainly the words do not indicate 
that this is the only commandment which we have received ; 
for if the apostle says tavrnv rHv évTodjy Exopev, that does 
not hinder us from supposing that, besides the one in ques- 
tion, we have many others. But yet, strictly speaking, the 
precept of brotherly love is actually the wAjpopya vopov. 
If, for example, we would reckon the wxdv tov Kdcpor, 
the suppression of self, the subjection of pride, and so forth, 
as other commandments, yet it is plain that every victory 
over the evil is utterly impossible save through the might 
of the one principle opposed to them all, that of love. If 
love consists in this, that I refer my life absolutely not to 
myself, but altogether to others, then there can be no other 
commandment like unto this; and this laying down or 
throwing away of our own life, as Christ terms it, is pos- 
sible as an act only in relation to man, not in relation to 
God: or it is possible as towards God only through the 
mediation of brotherly love. A passage literally expressing 
the commandment here given we certainly nowhere find. 
Yet we need not fall back upon the fundamental text of 
the Old Testament, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thy neighbour as thyself;” the apostle himself will 
give us what we want. In John xiv. 15 we read, éav 
Gyan até pe Kat Tas évTodds wou Ttypjcate. The plurality - 
of the precepts here mentioned is reduced again, according 
to the context, to the unity of the one commandment given 
in ch, xili, 34: évtoAny Kawnv Sidom tyiv wa dayarate 
addndovs. That in the Gospel the love of Christ is spoken 
of, while here it is the love of God, is of no moment; since 
the apostle knows no love to Christ which is not love to 
God, and no love to God which is not love to Christ, 
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CHAPTER V. 


VERSE 1. 

Ilas 6 miorevav, b7t Inoots éotw 6 Xpiatis, é« Tod 
Ocod yeyévyntas Kal Tas 0 ayaTav Tov yevynoayta, ayaTa 
Kal Tov yeyevvnpévov €& avtod. 

The synthesis of our relation to God and to the brethren, 
which the apostle here perfectly sets forth, he has thus 
educed primarily from the love of God supposed to exist in 
us: the right relation to God is confirmed and corroborated 
only by the right relation to the brethren. He now seizes 
the matter from the opposite side: brotherly love is to be 
measured by the reality of our fellowship with God. This 
thought, expressed in ch. v. 2, is the fundamental note of 
the verses which follow, the first verse of the chapter form- 
ing only a transition to it. Several new ideas enter here. 
First, instead of the déeddos, as the hitherto usual desig- 
nation of the neighbour, the phrases yeyevynpuévos éx Tov 
Ocod and téxvov Oeod (ver. 2) are selected to be reproduced. 
This is done in the service of the synthesis here brought 
out perfectly : because we are to love our neighbour as the 
child of God, the genuineness of our love to him is proved, 
as ver. 2 declares, by the genuineness of our love to God; 
if this love to God is absent, I cannot love my neighbour 
as a child of God, and therefore do not regard him with the 
right kind of sentiment. For since, according to ch. iv., 
charity to the neighbour depends upon the infusion of 
divine love, that is, of the divine Spirit, such charity must 
be always absent where the right relation to God is not 
sustained. The first verse of our new chapter asserts 
generally, that between our relation to God and our relation 
to the brethren there must be a reciprocal influence; 
ver. 2 seq. then explains, as we have seen, how the approval 
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of our relation to God is a sure token of our right relation 
to the brethren. 
Similarly significant is the introduction of the idea 
muoteverv. It had twice before occurred, ch. iii, 23 and 
iv. 16, but on both occasions only in a certain sense as 
signals for the future, without taking any definite place in 
the organic train of thought in the Epistle. It does not 
take that place until this fifth chapter. In other respects 
the beginning of the first verse is based upon ch. iv. 2 and 
iv. 15; the question therefore arises, why in those passages 
ouoroyelv is the subject, while here it is wuctevew. It is 
clear that ouoroyely presupposes miuorevewy and includes it. 
In the fourth chapter, as our investigation has shown us, 
faith in Christ does not appear as a characteristic In man 
himself, or a property of his own; but as the token by 
which he may be known to be a child of God, a partaker 
of the Divine Spirit. But what is in man may be known 
- only so far as it takes outward expression; and the out- 
ward expression of faith is simply and only the oponroyetp. 
Here, however, the question is not of an external, but of an 
internal token of divine sonship; hence the word miotes is 
introduced. That mvotevew in this place and generally 
expresses primarily the acknowledgment of a truth is suffi- 
ciently obvious: as here, the proposition that Jesus is the 
Christ is to be acknowledged. So, when we read of muctevew 
Twi, we acknowledge the trustworthiness of the person 
generally. But this does not exhaust the idea: for, when 
in John v. 44 the morevew is opposed to the do£av rap’ 
adAjrov NapBavew, that is, to the egoism which seeks ra 
idva, such a view of faith as that is seen to be insufficient ; 
and when in John xx. 31 the end of the whole Gospel 
is laid down as being a muictevovtes Conv éynte, it is 
impossible to suppose that a mere acknowledgement as truth 
could include the whole fw, which is the state of the 
whole man as thinking, feeling, and willing. In very deed, 
there lies in mucteveww the idea of the unio mystica ; more 
strictly, the union and conjunction of the human with the 
divine, which is effected fundamentally in the acknowledg- 
ment of the central fact of salvation (Incods éorw 6 
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Xpucros). Now it is certainly true that the wloris is not 
in itself the sonship; for to this belongs another element, 
the gift of God. Compare as to this two passages of the 
Gospel, in which, as here, faith and sonship are placed in 
juxtaposition. The first is in John i. 12: dc00 ody édaBov 
avtov daxev avtots é€ovciav téxva Ocod yevéoOa, Tois 
muoTevouvol eis TO dvoua avTod. If to believers the power 
is given to become sons of God, then they are not such in 
virtue of their faith: there is necessary beyond this a 
special gift of God (édwxev). And as, in the immediately 
following words, this divine sonship is explained as a 
yeyevvncOar é€x Tod Oernpatos tod Oecov, it cannot be 
regarded as simply equivalent to the human acting of faith ; 
but the divine causality is there brought prominently forward 
which makes us the children of God. The second passage 
is in John iii. In the fourth verse the yeyeryAobar dvwbev 
is described as a yeyevynobas éx Tov VdaTos Kal TvEtpaTos ; 
it is therefore marked out as an act of God, or rather 
as the communication of the Divine Spirit. But then 
Christ answers the question of Nicodemus, mas dvvatat 
Tavta yevéo@at,—which was by no means an exclamation 
in the wondering rhetorical form of interrogation, but 
literally a simple question: “In what way, through what 
means, is such a total renewal possible ? ”—-Christ answers 
it, we affirm, summarily by the requirement of faith: 
“Dost thou, the celebrated teacher of the law, so little 
know the law?” As, in the Old Testament, the people 
stung by serpents were saved by believing on the sign . 
divinely lifted up, so in the New Testament men are saved 
by faith in the divine sign of the Son of man lifted up, 
Thus through faith dvvatas tadTa yevécOar; and still this 
Tavta is, according to vers. 2 and 3, a divine act, the 
yeyevuncbat €x Tvevpatos. Between these two, the human 
faith and the divine act, there is no contrariety, but a 
synthesis is necessary. In order to the yeyevvijcOas éx tod 
@cod there must be, first of all, an infusion of the oméppa 
Ocod, the divine germ of life, and this represents the one 
element. As, however, the yeyervjc0at is not a new 
creation, but rather a renewal or transformation, the new life 
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can come to realization only as it stamps its impress on the 
original elements of man’s nature, and makes that its organ ; 
or, in other words, as the subject under the operation unites 
-himself and is conjoined with the divine o7répya. Now this 
latter element is the wiotis. When, then, our passage says 
that every one who believeth is born of God, the ideas of 
subject and predicate are not in themselves of equal com- 
prehension, that of the subject is narrower than that of the 
predicate; and it is only established that where faith, the 
act demanded on the part of. man, is present, there certainly 
also the divine act, the impartation of the Spirit, may be 
found also; and thus the existence of the former is a 
sufficient and satisfactory sign of the reality of sonship. 
Where, however, a yeyevvijcPar éx Tod Oecod is experienced, 
—this is the further meaning of the verse,—a relation is © 
proved not only to Him who begets, but also to those 
begotten of Him, that is, to the brethren, 


VERSE 2. 


"Ev Tovt@ ywooKopev 67. ayaTawev Ta Téxva TOD Ocod, ° 
dtav Tov Ocdv ayarrepev Kal Tas évTohas adTod THpapev. 

But it is not the apostle’s purpose to show that love to 
God and love to the brethren must go hand in hand; this 
is only the basis of the subsequent exposition, that our 
relation to God must lay down the standard for our love to 
the brethren. The two verses, therefore, are connected as the 
more general and the more particular. The thought pre- 
sented by the new verse is, however, in itself very striking. 
If it said that brotherly love rests upon the divine love, 
and that the latter is the cawsa essendi of the former, this 
would be perfectly clear. But what of the causa cogno- 
scendi? Has not St. John at the close of the former 
explained simply that brotherly love is the token of the 
love of God, indeed the only evidence of it? First, it is to 
be observed that not the love of God in itself is the ap- 
proving mark of brotherly love, but as connected with the 
addition kat tas évtodas avTod tTnpdmev, while the relation 
between this love to God and obedience to His command- 
ments is laid down in the first clause of the third verse : 
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herein consists the love of God ; there is no other than that 
which approves itself in obedience. The same relation 
between love and practical obedience we find in John 
xiv. 31: wa yv@ 6 Kocpos, btt ayaTad Tov Tatépa, Kal, 
Kabes éveTeiXaTO prot 6 TaTHp, oUTw Tod, where certainly 
the clause with 67: shows how the world is to recognise 
the love of Christ to His Father. Compare also John 
xiv. 15: édv dyamaré pe, xa) Tas évtords pov Thphoate. 
But what does this mean, what the commandments 
which are here spoken of? Do they mean brotherly love ? 
Impossible, for then the sense would be pure tautology: we 
know our brotherly love by this, that we keep the com- 
mandment of loving the brethren; or, in other words, he 
that hath brotherly love hath it. It is the following verse, 
rather, which specifies the contents of the évtoAal Oeoid, 
that is, in the wxdv tov kdcpov. As the world is van- 
quished, the kingdom of God is built up; these two are 
not separate and distinct factors; they are inseparably 
bound up with each other. Accordingly, the évtodal Ocod 
are no other than what St. John had laid down in ch. iii. 
as the movety tHhv Sixatocvyvny. And now we may take a 
complete survey of the apostle’s thought. Besides the 
genuine Christian brotherly love there is another, a purely 
natural love, which, however, is in fact only a sublimated 
egoism, and concerning which in its various forms the word 
of St. James holds good, that it is in its gradation éséyetos, 
auxin, Satpwoviddys. These may in their most amiable 
and seductive aspects easily enough suggest the erroneous 
idea that in them the commandment of the apostle is ful- 
filled. Now, whether the love is a thoroughly Christian 
sentiment, a love towards the téxva @eod, flowing from the 
yeyevvnoOat éx Tod Oeov, we may surely judge by the answer 
to the question whether we practise the dicacoovvn, or, 
negatively, whether we overcome the world. Every imagin- 
able exhibition of brotherly love approves itself as Christian, 
and therefore genuine, by this, that it is a stone contributed 
to the house or kingdom of God, a blow dealt to the king- 
. dom of darkness; only as we are the performers of the 
divine will and conscious of divine ends, can we recognise 
1 JOHN. Ab 
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ourselves as dyaravtes Ta Téxva Tod Ocod; for only then 
has our deportment any reference to men as they are chil- 
dren of God. At the close of the previous chapter it was 
said that brotherly love alone was the test by which we 
must try our love to God; because, as we saw in ver. 21, 
there is no obedience towards God possible which should 
not be at the same time and equally a working and striving 
and living for the brethren. Here we have the converse. 
If we build up the kingdom of God, the same thing as lay- 
ing low the kingdom of the world, then we give a plain 
token of true brotherly love; for there is no genuine love 
to God’s children which has not in itself this mark or this 
tendency. In sum, the love of God and charity to our 
fellow-Christians confirm, corroborate, and approve each 
other reciprocally: the one idea cannot be considered per- 
fect without the supplement of the other. And here, then, 
we have found the most absolute synthesis between the two 
leading thoughts or aspects of truth which govern the whole 
Epistle, the xowevia peta tod Ocod and the Kowevia peta 
Tav aderpav. As objects of thought, or ideas in the mind, 
we may hold these apart; but in the reality of life they 
cannot be disjoined. And, looked at from this point of 
view, our exposition of ch. il. 3 seq. receives a confirmatory 
light. We perceived there, regarding only the context, that 
all the commandments of God in the end are gathered up 
in that one focus of brotherly love; and the pomt we have 
just been establishing must make that appear perfectly 
natural: in fact, all other precepts are summed up in this; 
as, on the other hand, the presence of obedience towards 
God in any other supposable respects must in the long 
run react upon or lead up to brotherly love. 

But the form of the sentence in our verse demands some 
further consideration. The construction év tovT@ ywo- 
cKopev ... €dv is common enough both in the Gospel and in 
our Epistle ; but we never find év tovT@, ywooKkopuev Stay 
save in this place. That érav is never elsewhere used by 
St. John with a conditional meaning, will make us hesitate 
about taking it so here. “Orav is primarily, just as 6te, a 
particle of time; the dv added to this certainly introduces 
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a conditional element, without interfering with the idea of 
time in it: either its force is to define the action as in- 
definite and often recurring, on each recurrence, however, 
having a specific result (whenever); or it means that the 
time of its recurrence is to be expected in the future (when 
once). Here the former is the case: in every such sup- 
posed case (@v) there must concur simultaneously (67e) 
with brotherly love obedience also; and it is precisely in 
the fact of the latter (év tovr@) that we are confident in 
discerning the former. Whether we are to read at the 
close of the verb vroc@pev or THp@pmev is essentially matter 
of indifference ; yet the circumstance that Cod. A omits the 
next line down to the second typapmev, seems to indicate 
that the eye of the transcriber might easily go astray and 
wander to the following clause, and thus the tnp@pev of the 
third verse was wrongly brought forward into the second, 
in which originally the unusual évtoAds movety stood. 


VERSE 3. 

Airn yap éotw % aydrn tod Ocod, va tas évToXas. 
avTov THPapmEVv’ Kal at évToAal av’Tov Bapetar ovK cioly. 

The first clause of the third verse has been made clear 
so far as its meaning goes: the strict connection between 
love of God and obedience, introduced before in passing, is 
here expressly established. This is the substance (atry 
éoriv), and this is, at the same time, the tendency (iva) of 
love to fulfil the commandments of God. And that follows. 
not only from the idea of love, but also from the way in 
which it was brought into our hearts. If love is the 
reference of my I to another I, love to God is the reference 
and subjection of my will to the will divine; and if the 
genesis of love to God is the fact that His prevenient love 
has been infused into my nature, then, again, the will of 
God must have become my will. And this obedience to 
the divine precept, thus demanded, the apostle proceeds to 
say, is easy; comp. Matt. xi. 30. Assuredly, the expression 
Papetar means, primarily, pressing or hard, not “easy to be 
fulfilled ;” but as the commandments are pressing or hard 
only from the fact that we cannot fulfil them, or fulfil them 
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only with pains, the two meanings come to one and the same 
thing. God’s laws are not termed light in themselves, as if, 
that is, they did not require anything heavy or difficult ; 

for, strictly speaking, nothing is easy and nothing difficult 
of itself; all difficulty les ae oe in the relation between 
the thing concerned and the power of the person concerned. 
Only to the Christian are the divine commandments easy ; 
because, in the power of faith, of that faith which links him 
with Christ, there is the strength of union between his will 
and the divine will. But in the spiritual domain the 
measure of the will is also ever the measure of the power. 
Every sin rests not only on a deficiency of power, but also 
on a deficiency of will. 


VERSE 4. 


“Ort ray TO yeyevvnpévov éx ToD Ocod viKd Tov KOcpOD, 
Kal attn éotly % viKn ) viKnoaTa TOV KOcpOV, H Thats 
MOV. 

The reason which makes the law of God become easy is 
given in ver. 4a. The commandments are hard only through 
a certain. opposition which thwarts them and hinders their 
being obeyed. This depends upon the power of the world, 
the xoopos. The world, as the kingdom of darkness, per- 
vaded through and through with powers of evil (compare on 
ch, ii. 15), has evermore the tendency to act in opposition 
to the divine will; and inasmuch as ail that is earthly has 
in and for itself this tendency, so all obedience towards 
God must be wrested, so to speak, out of the power of the 
world. The manifold temptations which issue from the 
érrtOupia and the adrafovela; that dependence on the visible 
which is inborn in all men; the sins also which predominate 
at any period and throw their influence on all things accord- 
ingly, an influence purely of this earth: all these are the 
issues and outgoings of the «oopos which is by us to be 
renounced and vanquished. But what is the power which 
shall gain the abiding victory in a war like this, which shall 
in fact permanently conquer (present wx@)? What is the 
might that is equal to this? wav Td yeyevynuévov éx Tod 
cod, This phrase in the neuter, after the manner of St. 
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John in some other applications where persons are really 
meant (comp. John iii. 16, vi. 37, xvii. 2), is, however, not 
to be at once regarded as identical with mwavtes of yeyevvn- 
pévot, The distinction makes itself easily felt on considera- 
tion: this latter phrase would make the person prominent ; 
such and such men, so furnished, conquer; but St. John’s 
expression places in the foreground the power by which 
they conquer, the divine cause, working in the personality, 
which carries away the victory. The divine energy, the 
power of light, wherever it truly works (7av), does without 
exception (vixd) win the cause and triumph over the world 
as the seat of all darkness. Now, because this victory is so 
absolutely a thing of necessity, therefore the divine com- 
mandments which require and enforce this victory cannot 
be grievous. 

What power is there that can successfully oppose the 
world, which is the sphere of the transitory (comp. ch. 
ii. 17, 6 Kdcpos tapdyetat) because it is the sphere of the 
visible (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 18, Ta Breropeva mpdcKaipa, TO dé 
pn BreTropeva aiwvia), save that power the nature of which 
is, according to Heb. xi. 1, to have commerce with the 
invisible (od Premopeva), that is, the virtue of faith? The 
three clauses, vers. 4a, 4b, 5, are so related to each other 
that this victorious energy is in each case brought into 
clearer definition. First, we have it in general that this 
victory depends upon regeneration; then, more distinctly, 
it is so far as the divine birth evokes faith; finally, in 
ver. 5, that this faith is, more particularly viewed, a faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God. In the words vixen vuxncaca, 
two elements of phpught are combined,—that is to say, 
while the perfect vuxjcaca leads us to think of the armour 
and stress of the combat that wins the fight, vicn gives 
simply the result of the contest. There is no need to ex- 
plain away one in order to make the other clearer: both 
should have their full expression. In believing itself, the 
world is already virtually overcome; and faith has ever 
vanquished from the beginning, being the armour or the 
means to which victory is always attached. On the other 
hand, faith is also the victory itself, for it is the result of 
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the conflict: through believing I vanquish the world, and 
win for myself as a prize the same faith; so that it can 
now, as the result, unfold without fatal opposition all its 
force. But inasmuch as faith involves in itself, germinally, 
a victory over the world, its development takes place in 
actual life through a series of crises or stages; it becomes 
gradually manifest in all its character. Even as Christ 
Himself had already conquered and slain the world and its 
prince, while yet this victory has to be brought out into 
external manifestation gradually in the history of the king- 
dom of God, and through that history, which is no other 
than the more and more perfect dying out of Satan’s power 
and the more and more nearly approaching death-struggle 
of Satan himself: so also is our faith, as reflecting the whole 
work of its Lord in itself, essentially and in germ the com- 
pleted victory, while yet this victory must find its external 
and full expression only through a series of stages and 
processes. The yeyevvfaar éx tod Ocotb—that is, the 
indwelling of the Divine Spirit in us—is the principle of the 
victory, faith ; as the union and conjunction of our own I 
with this Divine Spirit, this principle becomes energetic and 
effectual in individual acts. 


VERSE 5, 

Tis éotw 6 vixdv Tov Kocpov, EF uy 6 Tioteb@v Ort 
*Inoots éotw 6 vios Tod cod; 

And that faith is no other than faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God: according to ch. iii. 8, it was the work of Christ 
to destroy or undo the works of Satan; and His work 
specifically as the Son of God. He could say Oapoeire éyo 
veviknka Tov Koopov (John xvi. 33); and faith in Him, full 
fellowship with Him, reflects all His work even in us. 
Thus the close of our section, ver. 5, most exactly returns 
again to its beginning, ver. 1. Birth of God, faith, and the 
accomplishment of the divine will, which constitute the 
victory over the world, are exhibited in their combination 
and interdependence, and at the same time as evidence of 
brotherly love. 
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VERSES 6-11, 


e 
Odtos éotw 0 Mov Ss’ VdaTos Kab atpatos, Incods 6 


Xpuctos, ov« év TH Sate povov, aA ev To Vat. Kal TH 
aipate’ Kal TO Tvebpa éots TO paptupody STL TO TvEdUd 
coTw % adjPeva, Stu Tpels ciow of paptupovvtes [ev TO 
otpave, 0 TaTIp, O Noyos, Kal TO dyLov TVEdWa. Kal oUTOL 
ot tpeis év eiot. Kal Tpels ciow of paptupodvTes ev TH YA], 
TO Tvedpa, Kal TO Bdwp, Kal TO aiua* Kal of Tpels. eis TO &V 
elow. Ei tiv paptuplay tov avOpérev AauBavomer, 1) 
peaptupia Tod Ocod pelfav éotiv’ ote at'tn éotly 4 paptupla 
Tod Oecod, Hv weuaptupnKxe mepl Tov viod ad’tod. ‘O mo- 
Tevov eis TOV viov TOD Ocod, yer THY papTupiay év éauvTa: 
Oo pn TLIcTEVOV TO Deo, WevoTny TeToinKey avTOov, OTL ov 
meTriatevKey els THY wapTupiay, iy pewapTipynKev 6 Oeos rept 
Tov viod aitod. Kal airy éotiv 4 pwaptupla, ote Sony 
aiwviov edwxev jyiv 0 Ocos, kal attn fon &v TO Vid 
avutov éotu. 

Thus, then, it appears that the section we have just been 
considering forms one whole with that of ch. iv. 19-21; 
but we observe that there is in it one distinct element, which 
carries us back again to the beginning of the Epistle. In 
the middle of its first sentence it was declared that the 
Adyos THs CwAs would form the contents of it; that St. 
John’s purpose was to give an annunciation concerning 
Christ ; and if not to exhibit His person, yet to exhibit His 
work in us. He had then in his first main division described 
the interior religious character of the Christian life in its 
relation to God and to the brethren; in the second, the 
external confirmation of this as a token of a right posture 
towards God and man, and as therefore a condition of true 
Christian joy. But all this is subsumed under a higher 
aim: not for its own sake, but for the sake of an annuncia- 
tion mep) Tod Aoyou Ths Swhs. The relation to Him—that 
is, to Christ the Son of God—it was to which his final aim 
was directed. But this relation is in the New Testament 
phraseology embraced and expressed by the idea of rious; 
and in here introducing this, the apostle rounds off the 
Epistle into unity ; he seems to declare that the design laid 
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down in ch. i. 1 seq. was in this at length fulfilled. But 
there is one element in the Introduction which has not yet 
had justice done to it, having only once, ch. iv. 14, been 
touched upon in passing: the idea of waprupia. What other 
was the purport of the copious sentence of ch. i. 1 seq., with 
its so emphatic development of one idea, but the guarantee 
and witness of the truth of the apostolic tendency? This 
element is now, in the section ch. v. 6-12, taken up again, 
although in another form than what it assumed in ch. i. 1. 
All-that the apostle had aimed to teacli he had now taught: 
luminous and distinct, complete and self-contained, lies the 
full development of his thought before us. He has estab- 
lished the true relation towards God and the brethren; the 
rappnata, as the result even in relation to the NW 2173 BY; 
the yapa teredXerwpévy is guaranteed and secured ; while all 
this rests upon the outgoings of aéorvs in the divine Son of 
God. On this last, therefore, rests the superstructure of the 
whole. This faith must accordingly in itself be a spiritual 
possession, absolute and unconquerable; its object must 
have the strongest possible confirmation and assurance. To 
show that this is so remains now the apostle’s final problem. 
The idea of paptupia, which, apart from these explana- 
tions, must appear to the most superficial and external 
observation the centre of all that follows, is one that has a 
remarkable prominence throughout the Johannaean writings. 
This idea appears at the beginning, and recurs at the end 
of all the three greater documents which we have received 
from St. John. In the Apocalypse he commences, ch. i. 2, 
with the vindication of his trustworthiness: Os éuaptipynce 
Tov Aoyov TOD Ocod Kal THY pwaptupiay "Inood Xpictod dca 
te eldey, It is matter of indifference whether the éeuap- 
tupnoev referred to the work itself which he was beginning, 
or to the earlier written Gospel, or to his general and ordinary 
oral ministry: in any case, it is the drift of the apostle to 
introduce a guarantee of his veracity by the mention of) his 
eye-witness-ship (dca te eide). So, again, at the close of 
the book, ch. xxii, its contents are summed up again and 
again as a waptupia of our Lord. The Gospel, in its turn, 
goes on, after the prologue, with the waptupia of the Baptist, 
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ch. i. 18 seq., and ends with that of the evangelist himself, 
ch. xxi, 24. And, finally, our Epistle begins with the 
personal testimony of the apostle, while it ends with that of 
God Himself. But to return, the body of the Gospel gives 
the same prominent part to the idea of the paptupetv: the 
valid and sufficient witness which the Lord has to appeal 
to in His controversies with the Jews is a thought which 
is constantly on His lips. In particular, He appeals in His 
own behalf again and again—compare John v. 32, viii. 18, 
xv. 26 (strictly speaking, it is the Holy Ghost who is 
referred to in this last)—to the witness of His God to His 
mission, Now it is precisely this, as we have seen, which 
is spoken of in our present passage. It is true that in 
ver. 6 the witness is that of the Spirit; in ver. 8, that of 
water, and blood, and the Spirit; but as from ver. 9 onwards 
THE witness of God is spoken of (mark the article) without 
“any kind of specification as to the manner or the medium 
in which this testimony reaches us, it follows from this last 
circumstance, as well as from the definite article, that the 
water, and the blood, and the Spirit have no independent 
meaning of their own, but are only the mediating repre- 
sentations of the divine testimony. They together form, in 
fact, the paptupia tod Ocod. 

We have here, however, two things sharply to distinguish. 
First comes the question as to the substance of the witness 
of God: what does it testify? This question is fully and 
clearly answered in ver. 11, atrn éotlv » paptupia, dt. Cony 
aiwvioy édwxev npiv 6 Ocds Kab adtyn 7 Con év TO vio adbtod 
éotw; but it is also, in a more condensed form, contained 
in ver. 6. However, if we are content for a time with the 
perfectly clear answer in ver. 11, we perceive that the 
object of the divine testimony is the eternal life sealed for 
us in the Son of God: He is the possessor (€v adt@ éot), 
and He is the mediator, of this life. The second question 
is this: by what means does God bear His witness? And 
its answer: by water, blood, Spirit. Now we have in the 
substance of the divine testimony, given to us in ver. 11, 
a standard by which we may measure and ascertain the 
correctness of our interpretation of these three witnesses. 
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They must:be such as can testify concerning Jesus as the 
possessor of eternal life, and as the giver of eternal life to 
us. In what sense, then, do the water, the blood, the Spirit 
furnish this witness for Christ ? 

In order to explain the water and the blood, we must 
consider the twofold relation which they here assume. 
First, they are witnesses, or media of the testimony, jv 
pewaptupnKkey 6 Oeds mept tod viod: the water and the 
blood must therefore represent some divine act, some divine 
institution, in virtue of which God appears in behalf of 
Christ. Secondly, it is to be observed that Christ Himself 
is said to have come & tdatos Kal aluatos. Now, as St. 
John uses always the word “come,” or the épyeo@au, con- 
cerning Christ, as a vox solemnis which refers to the coming 
of Jesus as the Messiah,—not to His being born generally, 
but to His manifestation as Saviour of the world,—the pro- 
position before us must needs signify that Jesus attained 
His Messianic position through water and blood. These 
two are therefore not only the pledge of His divine sonship, 
but at the same time the powers through which He was 
constituted the Saviour: the water and the blood must, ° 
accordingly, be pointed to as constitutive factors in the life 
of the Redeemer. Before, however, we look more closely 
at the sense in which this is true, we must first justify the 
phraseology we have just used. We have, that is, described 
the testimony here concerned, now as witnessing His divine 
sonship, and now as witnessing His Messianic activity,—that 
is, as at once testimony to His person and as testimony 
also to His work. For this double way of describing it we 
have the apostle’s own warranty; for in ver. 11 he refers 
both to the gift of life and to the bringer of life as the 
object of the divine witness. And, in fact, the one is 
involved in the other: He who is to give the life must first 
have it in Himself; and He who has it in Himself is 
thereby declared to be the Son of God, according to John 
v. 26, domep 6 matHp exes Surv ev éavT@, otTws EdwKe Kab 
TO vio Conv éxew év éavt. He who éyeu ev éavte life is 
thereby demonstrated to be the Son of God; and He who 
shall give life to others must ev éau7@ éyew that life. 
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Thus in reality the divine sonship and the Messiahship of 
Jesus are bound up together. 

But what manner of water is that, concerning which so 
great things are said? Primarily, we are led to think of 
the baptism which Christ received at the hands of John 
the Baptist. In truth, He was by that baptism inaugurated 
into His Messianic function: the three Synoptists make this 
point of view abundantly prominent; and at the first glance 
it seems therefore perfectly intelligible, when it is said 8v 
vdaTos, that He came as the Messiah by this baptismal 
water, that this event was the medium of His introduction 
to His Christly function, and fitted Him to enter on it. 
But we must bethink ourselves to examine this closely. 
What prepared Jesus for His office was not the baptismal 
water, but the communication of the Spirit connected 
with His baptism. In our sacramental Christian baptism, 
indeed, the water and the impartation of the Spirit through 
the rite are so inseparably united, that the one word water 
may well be used to signify the whole, including the 
heavenly blessing: the earthly sign and the heavenly 
reality are in the sacrament indissolubly one. But it was 
quite otherwise in the baptism of John. That was assuredly 
no sacramental act, and certainly did not of itself confer 
the Holy Ghost: whence, indeed, John himself could say, 
that, in contrast with his own baptism, Christ would 
baptize with the Holy Ghost: compare John i. 33, 6 
méurpas we Bamrivew év date, éxelvds pot citrey” ep Ov av 
isys TO Tvedpa KataBaivoy .... obTds Eat 0 Batri~or év 
mvevpate ayie. The communication of the Spirit, of which 
our Lord at His baptism was the object, was not itself 
connected by any means with that baptism as such; but 
it was an extraordinary event, which was attached to it. 
John’s baptism and Christian baptism are in antithesis to 
each other: in the former, man is, primarily, the giver; in 
the latter, he is the receiver. He who submitted to John’s 
rite laid down this confession: as the water cleanses my 
body, so will I henceforth dedicate my soul to God in pure 
service. Anything like an extraordinary supernatural gift 
of God to man was not by any means connected with this 
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act. Thus,if the question here is of the inauguration of 
Christ to His office, the designation of baptism by ddwp 
would be altogether unsuitable ; since the introduction to 
His function was not by baptism in itself, but by the gift 
of the Spirit’ not necessarily connected with that rite. 
Moreover, the water of Christ’s baptism cannot by any 
means be exhibited as a witness of His divine mission: 
this external rite was in fact one common to the Lord and 
many besides, which therefore did not involve of itself any 
such virtue of special testimony. The voice which sounded 
from heaven, or the Spirit who @cel wepiotepd descended 
on Jesus, might indeed have this virtue; but they would 
not be designated by édwp, because, as we have seen, the 
baptism of John did not necessarily include the gift of the 
Spirit. 

We must therefore look about for another interpretation 
of the vowp. Does it signify Christian baptism? It is 
clear that this, in contradistinction to that of John, may 
well be described by ddwp ; since that essential and neces- 
sary interpretation of water and Spirit, form and matter, is 
found in it which is absent from John’s baptism. And the 
phrase o é\@ay os’ datos is thus perfectly intelligible. 
The Baptist himself comprises the whole work of Christ in 
this, that He would baptize with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. _ Even the fact that the baptismal sacrament was in- 
stituted only at the end of our Lord’s ministry would not 
stand obstinately in the way of this explanation ; for the 
proper unfolding of the Messianic activity of Christ, to 
which the épyec@as refers, actually attained its consumma- 
tion only at the end of His course upon earth. We should 


1 Tt may seem strange that, according to the consentient narratives of the 
evangelists, Jesus first received the Holy Ghost in connection with His 
baptism, whereas He was filled with the Spirit in His mother’s womb. The 
solution of the difficulty lies in the distinction between the Spirit as a prin- 
ciple filling His personal life, and the Spirit as an official gift for communica- 
tion to others. This distinction finds a more distant analogy in the fact that 
among men the knowledge of a matter does not involve either the vocation 
or. the gift to appear as a witness and teacher concerning it, which latter is 
wont to be matured by definite experiences. A nearer analogy lies in the 
double impartation of the Spirit to the disciples on the evening of the resur- 
rection and on the morning of Pentecost. 
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indeed expect to read épyouevos; since the historically 
completed fact of the manifestation of the Messiah in the 
world was not consummated by means of the baptismal 
sacrament; rather in it He continuously comes as the 
Saviour and Redeemer of nen. Another reason for reject- 
ing this view is suggested by the way in which the tdwp 
and the aiua are here placed in correlation or opposition: 
for Christian baptism itself includes a reference to the 
death, and therefore to the blood of Christ, according to the 
Pauline declaration of Rom. vi. 3, efs tov Odvatrov adtod 
éBatricOnpuev. Now, where it is said that Christ came not 
by water alone, but by water and blood, there is ascribed to 
each of these elements a specific matter: there is somewhat 
in the blood which is not found in the water. But, as we 
have seen that in the baptismal sacrament water and blood 
are together efficient, the interpretation which makes the 
water the sacrament of baptism is not altogether suitable. 
And this objection is strengthened when we consider the 
peculiar position which St. John assumes to the sacraments 
generally. We certainly find in his Gospel passages which 
must be referred incidentally to the sacraments, having in 
them their highest fulfilment and truth; but we find no 
reference to the institution of these rites, nor indeed any 
mention of them as such. In John vi. our Lord speaks of 
the eating of His flesh and drinking His blood, and the 
words in question doubtless allude also to the holy supper ; 
but the explanation of eating by the idea of faith itself 
shows that the paragraph is primarily to be understood as 
a symbolic way of teaching the full and living appropria- 
tion of Christ Himself (éy@ 6 dptos ths ffs) and of His 
atonement (aiwa). Similarly, when John iii. speaks of 
regeneration of water and the Spirit, the words certainly 
allude to the water of baptism; indeed they cannot be read 
by Christian people without bringing this allusion to their 
consciousness. But the very fact that there existed at the 
time no sacrament of baptism, that therefore Nicodemus, to 
whom the words were applied, could not, if this were their 
only meaning, have understood them, indicates that the 
water also must primarily be accepted in its symbolical 
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sense. Now, as we have seen that our Epistle never in any 
passage goes beyond the circle of thought prescribed by the 
Gospel, this of itself must make us suspicious of accepting 
a reference to the sacraments as the direct and exclusive 
meaning of our present passage. 

Thus we are led to make the experiment, whether the 
same interpretation of #Owp which applies everywhere to 
the Gospel may not be here also applicable——that is, in 
effect, the symbolical. A test of this method of interpreta- 
tion we have in the fact that the meaning of the water in 
our text must be different from that of the blood: this 
latter must involve an element which the former has not; 
while both must be available and equally valid as witnesses 
for Christ. Now at the outset we find the symbolical use 
of the #dwp in John iv. “he that drinketh of the water 
that I shall give shall never thirst ;” and, further, in John 
vii. 38, “he that believeth on me, out of his body shall 
flow rivers of living water.’ In these passages we must 
understand by the water the new and saving life, which 
springs up fresh and clear as from a fountain: compare the 
anya Tov cwtnpiov of Isa. xii. 3, and Ps. xxii. 2. On the 
other hand, the washing with water is in the Old Testa- 
ment ritual the means of purification ; and the water very 
frequently elsewhere occurs with this meaning, apart from 
the legal observances. The two symbolical applications 
must not be sundered, for they rest on the same funda- 
mental ideas: water is the symbol, not only of the attain- 
ment of purification, that is, of holiness, but of the possession 
of it as the result. Thus we find it in the passage, John 
iil. 5, which is fundamental for the meaning of our present 
text: the new birth of water and of the Spirit describes 
the production of new and pure and saving life, ddwp, 
through the Holy Ghost, zvedua. Thus the relation of the 
water and the blood is clear, at least clear in general: in 
the blood lies the element of propitiation; this is wanting 
in the water, which points rather to redemption. Regenera- 
tion is, in fact, primarily not so much the expiation of the 
past, as the implanting of a new nature, the establishing of 
salvation. That negative aspect, according to which the 
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AodTpov Tanuyyeverias becomes at the same time Bamricpos 
els dheow dpapti@v (Acts ii, 38), is introduced first by the 
above-mentioned reference to the death of Christ. Accord- 
ingly, the dap would here be the symbol of the new 
divine life, filled and replenished with purifying energies, 
which the Redeemer has brought. In virtue (é:a) of this 
power existing in Himself, as the source of the fountain 
(John iv.), He came as the Messiah (/A@ev): only because 
He had this life of salvation and could impart it to us was 
He fitted to be the Messiah. And, at the same time, the 
fact that the pewers of a new and saving life came from 
Christ, is the witness that legitimates Him as the Son of 
God. For, as we unfolded at the outset of our discussion, 
He who can impart life is thereby guaranteed as the pos- 
sessor of it, and, moreover, therefore attested to be the Son 
of God. So far we are led by the principle of a purely 
symbolical interpretation ; it must be admitted, however, 
as the exegetical feeling of every one will suggest, that the 
interpretation of ddwp thus arrived at is not at all points 
satisfactory and sufficient. But before we penetrate further, 
we must deal in a similar way with the aiua for its 
preliminary symbolical exposition. 

That the aia is not to be understood, primarily at least, 
of the sacrament of the altar, is shown—apart from what 
has been already said, which partly applies here also—by 
the fact that there is in the New Testament no allusion to 
the Lord’s Supper, which mentions only the blood. But 
we have in our Epistle itself one passage which expresses 
to us the significance of the blood of Christ, and from 
which, therefore, we must not in our interpretation of the 
present text without strong necessity depart: it is in ch. 
ii, 2 (also ch. iv. 10), where the ‘Aacpés, the propitiation, 
is described as the result of the death of the Redeemer. 
And to this we must add ch. i. 7, 10 aiwa ’Incod Xpictod 
cabapifer pas aro maons apaptias. Accordingly St. John 
says here that Christ, by means of His propitiatory death, 
came forward as the Messiah; that in this lay the realiza- 
tion of His work as the Saviour. And this atoning power, 
which proceeds from Him and fills His being (/\@ev év 
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aiwats), is the second witness which God bears to Him. It 
demonstrates that He in whom such power dwells is the 
Son of God. 

This symbolical interpretation of the déwp and aipa by 

no means excludes the possibility that the sacraments are 
also included in these expressions. It is, in fact, not 
fortuitous that in baptism the water, in the Eucharist the 
blood, assume so prominent a place; it was so appointed, 
because in the former the renewal of the power of life, the 
purifying and saving energy of the Spirit, is the main 
point; in the latter, the appropriation of the atonement 
lying in the blood of Jesus. Indeed, with baptism also is 
connected the forgiveness of sins, and therefore expiation, 
and with the Eucharist renewal to pure life; but still in 
such a way that with baptism the element of the implanting 
of new life comes into the foreground, with the Eucharist 
the suppression of the sin indwelling in the flesh by the 
diffusion and penetration of the glorified body of Christ. 
While, therefore, the reasons already alleged forbid our 
thinking of the sacraments primarily and exclusively, they 
are so far included as the symbolical meaning of the water 
and the blood finds in them its application, indeed its 
culminating application. Our passage, accordingly, ranks 
side by side with the third and sixth chapters of the 
Gospel. It is even probable that the thought of the 
sacraments, and the order in which they are received by 
Christians, prescribed the order of the words tédwp kab 
ala. 

But, as we said before, the interpretation thus reached 
does not perfectly satisfy. For, though ddwp and aipa 
often occur in St. John symbolically, or rather tropically, 
this does not explain how this tropical expression finds its 
way here. Instead of saying that the powers of the new 
life which Christ has brought testify for Him, to say that 
the water testifies for Him,—is and must ever be thought 
inexpressibly hard. In addition to this: granted that the 
blood is here a symbol of expiation, yet it is not as a mere 
trope, or figurative style of speaking ; actual and true blood 
was shed and effected the propitiation, and therefore the 
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expression afwa is perfectly intelligible in this connection. 
The blood, that is, the expiating blood of Christ poured out 
on the cross, witnesses to His divine sonship, But is not 
this precise background of reality altogether wanting in the 
vdwp? Is it not merely a purely figurative expression, and 
one that in this passage has no foundation for it assigned ? 
It would indeed be altogether different, if in the life of 
Christ—apart from His baptism, which we have found to 
be inapplicable for our purpose—there could be specified 
any point at which actual water appears in the higher 
symbolical sense we have indicated, thus giving our passage 
just such a concrete historical foundation as the blood has 
in it: such an event as we now contemplate would assume 
in the mind of the apostle and of his readers a place of 
peculiar prominence, so that the mention of the water 
would at once and necessarily suggest it. Now such an 
event is found; and our whole passage would receive a 
rich illumination if it could be shown that it refers to 
John xix. 34: a passage the reference to which is so 
obvious that it is difficult not to point to it at once. It is 
not simply that in these two passages of Scripture alone 
blood and water are thus placed in juxtaposition ; in both 
cases they are conjoined in an equally marked manner, with 
manifest emphasis ; and in both cases paprupeiv is the idea 
under the light of which the aiwa and dowp are introduced. 
Now, if it can be shown that that water and that blood 
which are spoken of in the history of the passion are to be 
typically understood, that is, that there an external fact 
occurred which bore in it a deeper meaning; that, further, 
the interpretation of the type, or rather of the typical ideas 
vdwp and aia, is there the same as we have discerned to be 
true in our present passage: then shall we be constrained to 
regard the passage in the Gospel as the foundation of this; 
and similarly, the relation of these symbolical expressions, 
as well as the meaning we have discovered in them, will 
be demonstrated afresh and more fully illustrated. The 
only external reason which can be adduced in opposition 
to our reference to John xix. is this, that the blood comes 
first in the Gospel, while here the water has precedence. 
1 JOHN. U 
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But the force of this objection is altogether neutralized by 
a consideration of two things. First, in the Gospel the 
apostle observes the order in which the elements issued 
from the Lord’s side, while here the water comes first on 
account of the reference, mentioned above, to the sacraments. . 
Secondly, the difference urged has the less significance, 
because (presupposing the symbolical meaning of the water 
and the blood in the Gospel, which we shall confirm pre- 
sently) the difference between redemption and propitiation 
is generally a fleeting one, the two ideas being involved in 
each other. 

Now let us examine John xix. 34 seq. more carefully. 
First of all, it is an altogether wrong view of the incident, that 
blood and water issued from the Redeemer, which sees in 
it only a demonstration that Jesus had actually died. It is 
not only the fact—often remarked—that Christian antiquity 
never had doubts about the reality of Christ’s death, and 
that therefore so emphatic a demonstration of it might 
appear quite without reason ; but to attain such an end the 
apostle is supposed to have adopted the worst possible 
means. At any rate, it would have been much simpler to 
say that the soldier pierced the heart of our Lord. More- 
over, we can scarcely attribute to the evangelist so much 
physiological knowledge as to be aware that the dissolution 
of the blood into placenta and serum was a sure sign of 
consummated death: even granting that this can be proved, 
which we do not believe. How could a fact of such special 
peculiarity that its physiological explanation has not to the 
present day been arrived at, have been used as a decisive 
evidence of the death of Jesus? Since these elements do not 
usually flow from a corpse any more than from a living body, 
the conclusion might have drawn with equal truth and un- 
truth to the life of Christ, or His death not consummate. 
But the main point is this: the Old Testament citations 
introduced by ydp in vers. 36, 37 must, if it had been the 
apostle’s design to confirm the fact of Christ’s death, stand 
in some connection with that design. But we see no trace 
of such a connection. The quotations are no more linked 
with the flowing of blood and water than they are with the 
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certainty of our Lord’s death. They furnish evidence that 
the piercing with the lance, and the pretermission of the 
breaking the legs, were predicted in the Old Testament: 
not, however, to establish the reality of these facts them- 
selves, but to point out that He, as to whom that took 
place and this did not take place, was the Messiah. No 
bone of the paschal Lamb was to be broken; Jesus there- 
fore, by the circumstance that the erurifragiwm could not 
befall Him, was marked out as the paschal Lamb, They 
were to look on Him as Jehovah whom they pierced: the 
piercing of the lance, therefore, marked out Jesus as 
Jehovah, as the Son of God. Thus all else that is recorded 
in this section was to demonstrate Jesus to be the Messiah 
and the Son of God: the flowing of blood and water from 
His side must be regarded from the same point of view. 
And that this is the only right one, appears from ver. 35: 
6 Ewpakas wewapTupnke, Kal ddnOivy éotw adbtod } waptupia, 
KaKElvos oldev OTL GANO}H Aéyet, Wa bpels TMioTEvNTE OTL O 
"Inoois éotw 0 Xpiotos, 0 vios Tod Oeov. St. John says, 
6 éwpaxes: in this he includes in one whole all that he 
had related, the pouring out, therefore, of blood and water 
included ; and he declares all to be testimony that Jesus 
was the Son of God. If, indeed, the words quoted in ver. 35 
produce the impression that they record something mira- 
culous, something so wonderful that it might appear 
incredible to the readers, this cannot refer so much to the 
piercing itself, which was not such a matter of wonder, but 
to:the water and blood which flowed from the side of Jesus. 
For the fact of the piercing, and the pretermitted crwri- 
fragium, the apostle can appeal to other witnesses, those of 
the Old Testament, which also explain the facts as indicat- 
ing the divine sonship of our Lord. But he has no other 
witness for the water and the blood; instead, therefore, of 
that, he must himself give the most confident assertion 
of his exact and true observation; and he must himself 
explain what he saw. Accordingly, the facts adduced by 
the evangelist receive a twofold illustration : first, the truth 
of each is attested by the apostle’s eye-witness, with that of 
the Old Testament superadded ; secondly, their significance 
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is confirmed, and this significance is declared to be the 
game in all three, that is, the vindication of Christ as the 
Son of God. 

But it is clear that the flowing of blood and water could 
not of itself attest this truth; this it could do only if the 
two ideas are symbolically understood. These symbols we 
must interpret according to the general usage of Scripture, 
and especially that of St. John, and thus obtain for the 
passage in the Gospel the same results which we have 
arrived at in the case of our text in the Epistle. As the 
prophecy of Hosea, “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” 
would maintain its applicability to Christ even if He had 
never set His foot in Egypt, though He was carried to 
Egypt that the prophecy might be set in a clearer light; 
as the word of Zechariah concerning the meek King sitting 
on an ass would maintain its truth even without its external 
fulfilment in the history of Palm Sunday: so would the 
significance of the death of Jesus naturally be the same if 
it had not been symbolically exhibited in the flowing forth 
of the blood and water. But God so ordered it that the 
internal should become external; and the apostle’s wonder 
approved and attested this divine and altogether miraculous 
order of Providence. If we revert to our passage in the 
Epistle, this now receives its most satisfactory and final 
elucidation. First, it is plain how the powers of purifying 
renewal and reconciliation might be here expressed by ddwp 
and aiwa: they are used on the ground of the fact in the 
Gospel, which is by St. John made prominent with .such 
emphasis, and in which water and blood occur with so 
symbolical a meaning. Whenever one acquainted with the 
Gospel read this passage, and noted that the question was 
concerning a witness borne, he must have recalled to his 
mind that historical event. Secondly, it is clear how water 
and blood could be adduced as witnesses appointed of God: 
for in a most marvellous way God had so ordered it that 
blood and water should flow from the side of the Crucified, 
and thus symbolically seal His vocation as a Saviour. 

But there is yet a third witness given by God, the 
Spirit; and the matter of His testimony is guaranteed (67v), 
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because the Spirit is the truth. This clause must be con- 
sidered well on all sides. It needs no argument that 
mvevma is the Spirit of God, the Holy Ghost, without whom 
no man can call Jesus Lord, and who bears witness to Jesus 
as the Christ in our hearts; but we must note the accord- 
ance with John xv. 26, where in like manner the paprupeiv 
mept Xptotov is exhibited as the function of the Paraclete. 
In the paraphrase we have given, the clause with O7e is not 
regarded as the substance of the testimony, but as the 
ground of its truth. If it is taken as the substance of it, 
and translated, “The Spirit beareth witness that the Spirit 
is truth,” thus making the Spirit bear witness to Himself, 
we have only to observe that He is certainly introduced 
here only as a witness for Christ. Moreover, it would be a 
poor specification of the matter of His testimony, that He 
witnesses His own truth, that is Himself: the main idea, 
His testimony that His witness to Christ is true, would be 
‘wanting. Or we should be obliged to understand the first 
avevua of the Spirit as the third Person in the Godhead, 
and the second of the Spirit as dwelling in man, or of the 
Spirit of Christ as blended with the human spirit. But, 
apart from the question whether we may establish such 
a severance at all, we know nothing generally of a testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit of the Trinity i His distinction 
from the Spirit of God as ruling in man. Finally, if we 
should understand the second avedua of the human spirit, 
and explain it after the analogy of Rom. viii. 16, adrd 76 
TVEDLA cUppapTUpEs TO TvEevpaTe Huov, we should then 
miss this precise 7a@v in our passage. 

On the other hand, the thought is perfectly clear and 
truly Johannaean if we take 67s as the causal particle: the 
Spirit of God, who enters into man, is in Himself a mvedua 
Ths adnGeias (John xv. 26), and therefore the testimony 
which He bears for Christ in our experience is true. But 
there yet remains one difficulty, and that is the article 
before paptupodv. The proposition, To mvedud éate TO 
paptupovv, by means of this article produces the impression 
that the Spirit is the only witness, while, nevertheless, the 
apostle goes on, OTe tpels elow of paptupodvtes. In this 
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last clause the Spirit is mentioned co-ordinately with the 
water and the blood: the three have all one office of 
witness. On the other hand, our proposition in its formal 
construction exhibits the Spirit not as conjoined with the 
water and the blood, but as conjoined with Christ. That 
is to say, ver. 6a, obrds (scil. "Incods 6 Xpictés) éotw o 
érxOav Sv voaTos x.7.r., manifestly corresponds with ver. 6e, 
TO Tvedbpd éoTw TO waptupody. Accordingly, the Spirit 
assumes a twofold position : one as parallel with Christ, who 
came by water and blood, and another as parallel with this 
same water and blood themselves. As to the former, Christ 
came as the Messiah by water and blood, He brought salva- 
tion and propitiation; the Spurit’s office is to witness for 
this, and then to appropriate and be the means of im- 
parting in detail what was once accomplished as a whole 
by the Redeemer. Thus we can explain the article in our 
text, TO wvedua ott TO rapTtupody: the Lord is the bringer 
(6 é\Owv Sia x.7.d.), the Spirit is the attester. The article 
does not therefore refer to the fact that the Spirit and no 
other attests, but to the fact that He in relation to Christ’s 
work has the function only of witnessing, not that of any 
fundamental work of His own. Thus, in a certain sense, 
Christ and the Spirit have their distinct offices in the 
accomplishment of our salvation. As to the latter, the 
Spirit has also a function running parallel with the water 
and the blood. If these last, to wit, are the actual 
demonstrations that He is the Saviour, that is, because 
He administers salvation, then they are also witnesses, 
paptupes; and, the Spirit being reckoned with them, 
whose specific office is that of testimony, we have three 
witnesses. Thus we assign its rights to the telic o7z, as 
establishing the fact éTv tpets etow of paptupobytes. It 
must not be forgotten that in the very order of the 
sentence the emphasis falls upon the tpeis. It is not as 
if the general proposition, firmly established to the apostle, 
concerning the threefold witness, confirmed the correctness 
of the deductions drawn in ver. 6 as to the fact of the 
three testimonies—for how should such a proposition be 
a priort firmly established in his mind?—but the dézs 
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refers also to the second part of the clause, cal oi tpeis es 
70 & eiow; and what was to be established is not the 
immediately preceding proposition, but obtés éotw 6 vids 
Tov Ocod, the statement whose demonstration was the chief 
question throughout. That three witnesses give the same 
testimony is, according to Moses, the guarantee of the truth 
of any matter; Jesus Himself appealed to this (John 
viii, 17), and on this the apostle here rests. The trinity 
of the witnesses, therefore, which furnish one testimony, is 
the demonstration (67) of the divine sonship of the Lord. 

But all the three witnesses named were given by God 
(ver. 9): He is in the end the only Testifier. His witness, 
however, is by the perfect pewaptvpnxev described as one 
that is closed and perfected. Ifthe blood and water were 
referred exclusively or even primarily to the sacraments, 
this would be unintelligible; for their influence goes on 
perpetually. But if we are to think first of the épyeo@au 
of Christ, and further of the event that took place in His 
death, the perfect tense is explained clearly: this is the 
witness of God, that He sent Christ filled with purifying 
and atoning powers, that He provided an external authenti- 
cation of this power given to Christ in the issuing of blood 
and water from His side in death; and similarly, that He 
sent the Spirit as a witness. The Spirit Himself waprupet ; 
but God once for all witnessed in sending Him. 

After we have thus generally elucidated the constitutive 
fundamental ideas, we have the details to observe on; and 
pre-eminently to decide the question whether ver. 7 belongs 
to the text or not. If our decision invariably depended on 
the testimony of manuscripts known to us, there could be 
no question about the genuineness or spuriousness of this 
verse ; for it is undeniable that no Greek codex earlier than 
the sixteenth century contains it. If the text is defended 
in spite of this, it must be on the ground of quotations from 
the Fathers; and then it must be explained how it came to 
pass that the words vanished from the text without leaving a 
trace. In both these respects the matter here is very dif- 
ferent from that involved in the reading of ch. iv. 3, Awe 
tov "Incodv. In this latter case a reading no longer extant 
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at the threshold of the third century was attested in the east 
and in the west: by such men as Irenaeus and Tertullian, 
while, as we saw, it cannot be proved that Polycarp did 
mot know it. But in the case now before us this ver. 7 is 
found for centuries only in the west, while in the east 
there is no trace of it; and it may be taken for granted 
that it could not have been known in the east, for other- 
wise it would have been used in the Arian controversy. 
And this leads to the other question, as to the possibility 
of its vanishing from the text. Let us in this respect also 
compare ch. v. 7 with ch. iv. 3. The phrase Avew tov 
*Incobdv might indeed, as Socrates shows, have been applied 
to refute the heretics; but it was in itself too profound to 
put an end to the controversy by one stroke; at any rate, 
it was not of such a kind that every transcriber would 
at once perceive in it an éSpalmya adnOeias. But how 
different is it with ch. v. 7! No one can deny that in the 
whole compass of holy writ there is no passage even ap- 
proaching the dogmatic precision with which, in a manner 
approximating to the later ecclesiastical definitions, this one 
asserts the immanent Trinity. Such a verse could not 
have been omitted by inadvertence; for, even supposing 
such a thing possible in a text of such moment, the absence 
of the words év 7H yn of ver. 8 would still be inexplicable. 
The omission must then have been intentional, and due to 
the hand of a heretic. But would such an act have 
remained uncondemned ; and were all our manuscripts pro- 
duced by heretics or constructed from heretical copies? In 
spite of my subjective conviction of the genuineness of the 
Avew tov "Incody, I could not decide to receive this reading 
into the text of ch. iv. 3; for our editions must, above all 
things, keep close to the substance of the manuscripts. 
But to preserve ch. v. 7 cannot by any means be justified. 
The most acute argument that has been adduced to this 
hour in its favour is represented by the venerable Bengel, 
who asserts that here the analysis of the Epistle is summed 
up in one point, the Trinity being the governing principle 
of its arrangement. But we have found that an altogether 
different analysis is the right one; and to us, therefore, this 
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argument for the genuineness is neutralized. As to the 
dogmatic shortsightedness which bewails in its loss the 
removal of a prop for the doctrine of the absolute Trinity, 
this might be expected in lay circles, but ought not to be 
found among theologians. A doctrine which should depend 
on one such utterance, and in its absence lose its main 
support, would certainly be a very suspicious one. Omitting 
the verse, we have in this very section the doctrine of the 
Trinity just in the form in which Scripture generally pre- 
sents it: the Father, who witnesses, ver. 9; the Son, who 
is attested, ver. 6 seq.; the Holy Spirit, through whom the 
Son is witnessed by the Father, ver. 60: the passage being 
thus very similar to the narrative of our Lord’s baptism. 

We have recognised that the leading idea of the entire 
section, vers. 6-12, is that of the waptupeiv. The whole 
Epistle rests upon faith in the Son of God: He is to be 
exhibited in the fulness of His divine attestation; and it is 
accomplished in such a way that vers. 6-9 present to us 
the witnesses, vers. 10-12 the effects of the witness. This 
and no other (hence the ovros at the outset, resuming 
the subject of the preceding proposition) is He who came 
with the powers of a new life which overcomes the world; 
that is, the Jesus Christ already named. He came: the 
aorist specifies His coming simply as an historical fact ; 
not marking it as one accomplished event, as if it were 
éAndvOes, nor as something continuous, as if it were 
épxopuevos. The words must be taken in their strict 
order and meaning: it is not "Incods Xpuiotos, as if the 
person were mentioned with a double ‘nomen proprium, but 
"Incods 6 Xpiotés; the article before Xpsords, and only 
before it, makes it a closer appellative definition of ’Incois, 
Jesus who is the Messiah. The Messiahship of Jesus is 
taken for granted; for nothing new concerning this is 
asserted throughout the section, only the old is confirmed 
afresh. Moreover, we do not read otrdés éotw €or, after 
the manner of John i. 9, 70 fads iv épyopevov,—as if, for 
the sake of more strongly emphasizing the verbal idea, the 
copula were separated from the verb,—but obros éotw 6 
éNMav dv Watos. 
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Thus the purport of the whole is this: You call Jesus 
the Messiah ; and you are right in this, for it is He who 
has in Himself the necessary and settled (mark the article) 
sign of Messiahship: which is, that He has brought the 
powers of renewal and atonement. By means (6:d) of the 
water and the blood He has come; and His coming is 
comprehended in the water and the blood (év). If we 
abidingly receive these powers of renewal and atonement, 
then is He no longer 6 é\@év: for here we must remember 
that &pyec@as, spoken of Jesus, does not signify a mere 
appearing or being born; but, on the ground of the Old 
Testament, His manifestation as Saviour and Redeemer. 
And, in very deed, He has the two necessary tokens of a 
Saviour in Himself: not as it were only the one, that of 
water (od« év T@ USaTe povov). We saw above that in the 
symbol of water the element of atonement as such is 
wanting. It’ refers to the establishment of a new life, and 
thus looks forward to the future and not back to the past. 
Past sins are not washed away by water, but only by 
blood ; for yopis aimatexyvaias ovx éotw adeots. It is 
true that this seems to be contradicted by Mark i. 4, where 
the baptism of John is called Bamricyds petavolas eis 
aeow apaptiov. But it is not really contradicted. The 
baptism is expressly termed Bamticpds petavoias, having 
its character in the change of mind; and we have there- 
fore to assume that the forgiveness of sins also comes as 
the result of the change of mind. It is therefore such a 
forgiveness of sins as took place in the case of David: 
viewed as in the future, on the ground of an atonement 
hereafter to come. The expiatory element was by no 
means involved in the baptism of John; it implied an act 
of God’s grace standing in no necessary connection with 
this ordinance. Sins were, in the baptism of John, as 
generally down to the manifestation of Christ, placed 
under the dvoy? tod Ocod; but a propitiation was not 
connected with it, save symbolically through the shedding 
of blood. Through that propitiation itself was man’s sin 
done away in the sight of God; and hence it is the sign of 
the true and only Saviour that He came ov« év TO tOate 
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povoy aXN év 7 VdaTs Kal TO aiwate. By the side of 
this work of Christ, laying the foundation, comes in the 
attesting and confirming work of the Spirit. Our Lord’s 
work had its own confirmation in its power to renew and to 
abolish guilt; but it receives a new and most express con- 
firmation through the Spirit, whose only office is to witness 
(to waptupodv), and who possesses the fullest adaptation to 
this office, inasmuch as He is 4 ad7Oeva, the compendium 
of all truth. 

But that which was to be attested is the subject of the 
first clause, the fact which this testimony makes unassail- 
ably secure to faith: “Incots éotw 6 Xpictos. It is 
secure, for the condition is fulfilled to which the Mosaic 
law attaches all security, the concurrence of three witnesses. 
These are eis TO &v, converge to one goal, that is, the fact 
already announced and the consequence deducible from it 
(vers. 11, 12), that we possess in Jesus Christ eternal life. 
Inasmuch as this goal has been already named, and is 
known to the readers, it is not said that they merely agree 
eis év, but eis TO &v, that particular end with which the 
whole was concerned. The mighty force of conviction 
inherent in these testimonies rests emphatically on this, 
that they are given not by men, but by God Himself, the 
source of all truth, ver. 9. The comparison between human 
and divine witness is suggested to the apostle by ver. 8, 
in which he had referred to the fact that the testimony 
adduced by him fulfilled the conditions demanded by valid 
human testimony. It not only furnishes valid human 
testimony ; it does more than that,—he goes on,—for it 
springs from God. A corresponding development, funda- 
mental for our passage, is found in John viii. 17 seq. 
There, our Lord avers that in His case the requirements 
were met which men are justified in demanding for the 
guarantee of any truth; here, His apostle goes further, and 
says that more than this is furnished for Christ. Therefore, 
as men are wont to receive attested facts without contradic- 
tion, and always thus to receive them (Ind. Pres.), so must 
we yet more heartily yield our assent to truth. Thus the 
peiCov does not refer to the matter of the testimony, as if 
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the thing here attested were of greater and higher moment 
than the things which men attest,—these latter being about 
émlyeva, while God vouches for éovpdvva,—but simply to 
the trustworthiness of the witness. For, the apostle says, 
the question is here essentially of nothing less than a 
divine testimony (the emphasis falls on tod Oeov); the 
witness of the Spirit, the water, and the blood of which we 
speak (airn, scil.  waptupla) is only the means by which 
God Himself testifies. 

The clause following these words with étv is not to be 
attached to them by #v: this appears certain from the evi- 
dence of manuscripts, and is confirmed by internal argu- 
ments; for, in the first place, we can easily understand the 
lapsus oculorum, which might take up the 4v of the similar 
words of ver. 10 into our verse; and, secondly, this iv 
produces at once the impression of being an explanatory 
correction. For it is not obvious at first sight whether 
the dru here means “that” or “because.” If we take the 
former, 67s is the unfolding of the preceding adrn, and 
must be translated thus: “it is for us to receive the testi- 
mony of God rather than the testimony of man, because 
(the first orc) it consists in this, that God has witnessed 
concerning His Son.” Then the contents or the object of 
the testimony would establish its higher trustworthiness. 
But, as we have already remarked, it is impossible to see 
what significance in that case there is in the contrast 
between the witness of God and that of man. The divine 
testimony is for its own sake, and not because it is given 
to this or that fact, more trustworthy than human testi- 
mony. In fact, we might deduce from this view the 
inference that if God were to give His witness to anything 
else, His witness would not be more strong than that of 
man. Hence we must take the second é7z as causal, and 
lay the emphasis on the peyaptupnee, to which, indeed, we 
are led by its prominence in the order of the verse. The 
meaning then is, that we must receive the witness of God 
as greater than the witness of men; for (the first ors) the 
question is of a divine testimony, and God hath borne 
witness concerning His Son. The first clause of the verse 
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thus has two reasons assigned: the first confirms that the 
matter is of God's testimony, the second that it is of a 
testimony of God. 

When we go on to observe the injunction to the readers 
to believe in this testimony, a difficulty arises from its 
appearing that the witnesses mentioned speak only in the 
believer. For in whom but the believer does the Spirit 
speak concerning the Lord, and, to use the Lord’s own 
word, glorify Him? and to whom does the water, the 
renewing energies which proceed and have proceeded from 
Christ, witness of Christ, but to him who finds evidence in 
himself of these invigorating powers, and who is conscious 
that he has received from Him every inspiration to a new 
life? The same may be said of the witness of the aipa, 
the atonement centred and rooted in Christ. Are not then 
these witnesses superfluous, witnessing only to those who 
already believe? Now such a contradiction as seems here 
to emerge would not, apart from other considerations, be 
intolerable; for it would not be greater in our passage than 
in those which speak of our Lord being come as a light to 
those who sit in darkness; while, on the other hand, those 
only can hear His voice who are of the truth. But the 
case is different here. If the subject were, as we presumed, 
the witness of God in believers, it would not be, as we 
read here, peuaptipnxey 0 Oeds, but only paprupe?. As 
it is, the testimony of God must be a definite and closed 
testimony, perfected in the past. And such it is in very 
deed : that the powers of renewal and atonement lie summed 
up and sealed in Christ, is indeed an historical fact. No 
one with open eyes can possibly deny that all such energies 
as have been manifest in the world have without exception 
resulted from the name of Jesus Christ. No man can 
gainsay that the Spirit sent to the apostles witnessed to 
them on behalf of Jesus Christ as the Son of God. Thus 
the testimony of God in its threefold direction is not only 
one that lives in individual believers, but it stands before 
us as an incontrovertible historical fact. It is with faith 
in this testimony of God as it is with faith in the miraculous 
power indwelling in Christ and in Christianity, He who 
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has experienced the miracle of sinful man’s renewal needs 
no other witness for the miracles which the Lord aforetime 
wrought. But has not he to whom this is not a living 
experience historically before him the great and undeniable 
miracle that a sunken, dying, ruined world has been 
awakened through Christ to a new life? Thus, as this 
one great, undeniable miracle is even to the unbeliever a 
real demonstration of the miraculous power of Christ gene- 
rally, so the historically undeniable witness of the water 
and the blood and the Spirit is obligatory on all who have 
not as yet experienced it in themselves. In a word, the 
witnesses here adduced are valid not only to believers, but 
also for unbelievers; they stimulate and invite faith; for 
they are not only subjective in men’s hearts, but objective 
also in history. 

These observations make the progress of the thought 
between vers. 6-9 on the one hand, and vers. 10-12 on 
the other, quite clear. Vers. 6—9 treat of the witness of 
God as of one that is historically present, completed, and 
closed (uesaptvpnxev). Then in ver. 10 the new thought 
enters, that if we believe this objectively present testimony, 
it becomes a subjective one which we find experimentally 
in ourselves (0 mictedwv eyes THY paptupiay év éavT@). 
But he who believes not (wu, for the participle is to be 
conditionally understood, as it were, éav uw) makes God a 
liar: he charges the historically present testimony of God 
with falsehood. We see at once how in this proposition 
we can again expect only pewaptupyxev, and not pap- 
tupelv ; for the divine testimony, which has its realization 
in man, the unbeliever has indeed not experienced. 

Now follows the explicit statement of the substance of 
the witness, which ver. 6 indicated only in few words. 
That is to say, Jesus is generally attested as the Son of 
God and the Messiah. At an earlier stage it was impressed 
on us that these two ideas are regarded by St. John as 
involved in each other, so that if He is said to be the 
Messiah, He must be the Son of God; if the Son of God, 
He must also be the Messiah. The idea Son of God or 
that of Logos is not in our apostle a mere metaphysical 
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description of what Christ is in Himself or in relation to 
the Father: the idea in both its terms stands in an imme- 
diate connection with the created universe. In the first 
verses of the Gospel it is said that all becoming and all 
being in the world proceed from the Logos,—the former, 
the becoming, in ver. 3; the latter, the being, in ver. 4,— 
and it follows from this that He who is the medium of 1) 
aiwvios to the world must therefore be the Son of God; 
and that the Son of God, because it is His to procure and 
accomplish all, must also be the mediator of salvation,— 
that is, the Son of God and the Messiah are in St. John’s 
consciousness interchangeable ideas which necessitate each 
other. Accordingly, the testimony which God here bears 
concerning His Son cannot be a merely theoretical proposi- 
tion, "Incois éotw 6 vios tod Ocod; but it is a proposition 
in which there lies a thoroughly practical element: to wit, 
that He, as the Son of God, is the Saviour of the world. 
Thus it is accounted for that the two phrases are introduced 
quite promiscue, as indicating the object of the testimony : 
in ver. 6, "Incods 6 Xpiotés, the Messiahship of Jesus; in 
vers. 9, 10, by the words wept tod viod adrod, His divine 
sonship., Finally, in ver. 11 both elements are placed in 
correlation, and thus the whole is summed up. 


VERSE 12. 

‘O éxwy Tov viov, yer THY Conv’ 6 py Exwv Tov vidv TOD 
Ocod, tiv Swany ovK Eyer. 

But the apostle does not only say that through Him, the 
source of life, life has been brought to men generally, but 
that it has been brought to ws (jpiv &wKev 6 Ocos), For 
it is taken for granted in this verse that the witness of 
God, the historically actual witness, has been received by 
us, and thus become a paptupia év siv (comp. ver, 10); 
in other words, that we have received our portion in the 
life brought by the Redeemer. The connection between the 
Son of God and the life, declared in ver, 11, is then in 
ver. 12 evolved under two aspects: where the Son of God 
is, there is also life; and it is to be found only where He 
is. And thus the apostle has come back to the idea which 
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he had laid-down at the outset of his document; in ch. i. 1 
he had declared that His annunciation concerned the Logos, 
but as the Aoyos THs Cwfs, that is, the divine and eternal — 
life which is in the Logos, and flows forth from Him. That 
Son of God and life are correlative terms, is here obviously 
the conclusion of all his development. 

The conclusion it is; for that which now follows is not 
a continuation of the discussion of ver. 6 seq.: that it is 
not this is evident from the matter of what follows, in which 
the waptupety no more appears; as well as from the em- 
phasized resumption of the twelfth verse in the thirteenth, 
a thing to be accounted for only on the ground that some- 
thing new is about to be entered on. Nor is what follows 
a new train of thought, which stands co-ordinately by the 
side of the previous development. We have rather only a 
recapitulation yet before us, in which, indeed, the apostle 
expands one single thought, that of intercession, under one 
aspect, Intercession in regard to the sin unto death. That 
this close of the whole Epistle falls again-into two members 
is evident at the first glance: vers. 13-17 and vers. 18-21 
must be taken together; but it will require a discussion of 
the details to show in what relation these two sub-sections 
stand to each other. 


VERSE 13. 


Tadta éypaya tpiv tots muctedovew eis TO Bvopa Tod 
viod Tod Ocod, wa eidjte Stu Swnv ai@vioy éeyere, cai wa 
TLTEUNTE Els TO GVOMA TOD Viod Tod Oeod, 

First, we have to decide the reading of this verse. There 
are three various forms which it assumes. The Recept. 
reads: Tatra éypawa tiv tols muctevovcuwn eis TO dvoma 
tod viod Tod Ocod, iva cidHre Ste Cwnv eyete aieviov, Kat 
iva meotevnte eis TO Ovowa Tod viod Tod Ocod. The 
manuscript form most generally accepted is that of Cod. 
A: tadTa éypata ipiv, iva eidfite Stu Sony eyete ai@viov ot 
mouaTevovTes es TO dvoua TOD viod Tod Oeod. Finally, 
Cod. B reads: tadra éypawa tiv iva eidfre Sti Sony eyete 
al@viov, Tots TWLaTEVvovceY els TO dVOMA TOD VIOd TOD Ocod. 
The decision between these readings, especially between the 
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latter two, is, as to external arguments, difficult. The most 
important question is here, of course, as to which of the 
readings would most easily suggest the reason for the 
origination of the others. Now, that is the third. If, 
namely, the tof’s muotevovow, according to Cod. B, stood 
after the telic clause with tva, we can easily understand 
how it was that it came to be changed into the nominative, 
—that is, to refer to the eidjre (as in Cod. A); and we can 
also see how those transcribers who rightly viewed the 
grammatical connection placed it before the intermediate 
telic clause, immediately after the éypayra tiv (as the 
fecept.). The second clause with wa, found in the Recept., 
appears to have sprung from a gloss which the parallel 
definition of purpose in the Gospel (ch. xx. 21) contained. 
If we suppose the ecept. genuine, we cannot account for 
the origination of the two other readings; nor will the 
second of the two readings help us to explain how the first 
and third arose. Then, if the third reading is the right 
one, the closing words, Tots muotevovow x.T.r., may be com- 
pared with John i. 12, axev adtois éEovciay téxva Ocod 
yevéo Oat, Trois miaTevovow K.T.A. Thus the aim of the Epistle - 
is the firm assurance of the readers that they have eternal 
- life; and both the writing and the establishment of this 
assurance are designed only for those who believe in the 
revelation (évoua) of the Son of God. 


VERSE 14. 


Kat atrtn éotlvy 4 rappnoia iy éxopev mpos adrtor, drt 
édy Tt aitéucOa Kata TO OéAnpa avdTod, aKover Huov. 

This assurance, that we are partakers of a true and divine 
life, produces in us rrappyoia as it respects God,—the senti- 
ment of unity with Him, and therefore of perfect freedom, 
or the unrestrained and unreserved utterance of our whole 
thought. But the apostle has not in view here, as in the 
second division of the Epistle he had, the approval of ‘this 
confidence at the day of judgment. Here, at the close of 
all, he points rather to the fruit which this parrhesia already 
bears in our experience, in the confirmation even now of 
our possession of the fw aiwyos. It takes the form of 
1 JOHN, x 
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confidence ‘in prayer, founded upon the assurance of being 
heard. But prayer here comes into consideration only in its 
intercessory character, as ver. 16 shows. This, however, 
is not an isolated thought which is made prominent at this 
point for practical reasons; it will be seen to correspond 
with the general tone of the Epistle, when we reflect that it 
regards the whole life of prayer as finding its deep expres- 
sion in prayer for others. We have seen in previous exposi- 
tions that St. John subsumes our whole religious life under 
the one commandment of brotherly love; that he regards our 
entire moral obligation as discharged in this precept; and 
hence it is plain that there was to him no other prayer 
imaginable than that which in its issue should be bound up 
with our brethren. If I pray for my own person, it is that 
I may become a living member of the kingdom of God; 
but my place in the kingdom of God is conditioned by this, 
that I am helpful to my brethren in that kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, the final, at least the indirectly final, end of all prayer 
—viewed from the point which connects our whole life 
with the service of the divine kingdom—uust be prayer for 
the salvation of our brethren. The xow@via wer’ adrAjrO?, 
which it was the apostle’s aim in ch.i. 4 to help to its 
perfection, is in its deepest principle fellowship in prayer. 
It is remarkable that at the close of several of the catholic 
Epistles we find an exhortation to intercession for sinful 
brethren. Compare the close of the Epistle of St. James 
and 1 Pet. iv. 8, mpd wavtwy tiv eis éavtods dyarnv 
extevh exovtes, OTe 7) ayamn Karvier TAGs dpapTiav. 
We may appeal also to Rev. ii. 4, where it is the reproach 
of this very Ephesian church 67¢ tay ayarny thy TpeTHY 
adjxev. Though, primarily, it is the love of God which 
there is spoken of as grown cold, yet in our Epistle St. John 
establishes so close a connection between the love of God 
and the love of the brethren, that the coldness of the one 
must needs draw after it, or with it, the coldness of the 
other. 

Our passage, and that of ch. ii. 21 to which it refers 
back, are not the only ones in which the most intimate 
connection is established between mappynoia and prayer. 
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We may compare also Eph. iii. 12, rappnola Kat mpoca- 
yoyn; and Heb. iv. 16, rpocepyopcba peta tappynolas TO 
Opévm ths xapiros. It must be carefully noted that the 
apostle does not write that the parrhesia consists in our 
knowing that God hears us, but that it consists in this, that 
God heareth us. And yet the parrhesia is a subjective 
feeling, while God’s hearing is an objective fact: now this 
pregnant juxtaposition of the two ideas is intended to make 
prominent the indissoluble connection between the Lord’s 
hearing prayer and the joy of man in offering it. In all 
cases in which God heareth, there is necessarily joyful confi- 
dence in praying, and never otherwise; conversely, when- 
ever there is this joyful confidence, there is also the dxovecy 
of God. It is obvious, however, that supplication xata To 
OéAnpa adrod is the presupposition both of the adxovev and 
of the wappnota. By this, indeed, the apostle does not so 
much mean to warn against carnal requests, such as the 
sons of thunder addressed once to their Master and received 
a rejecting answer; in the present connection, spiritual 
things alone are concerned; the thought of external and 
temporal matters of desire are far from the apostle’s mind ; 
and to introduce them here would be to bring a perfectly 
foreign element into the train of thought. Ver. 6 sheds 
the true light on our passage: there is a certain kind of 
prayer even in spiritual matters which is not according to 
the divine will; which, therefore, is neither heard by God 
nor offered with perfect confidence by man. 


VERSE 15. 


Kat édv otdaev ote axover jpav, 6 dv aitducOa, oldapev 
OTe éyomev TA aiTHpaTa & HTHKAamEv Tap avTod. 

We must, however, consider more carefully the idea of 
God’s hearing. Are we to limit it to mere hearing, or to 
regard it as a hearing with approval and intent to answer, 
hearing and granting being one? The fifteenth verse seems 
to plead for the former ; for there the hearing comes first, 
and afterwards the éyew ta aitrpara, or the granting of 
the request. But, on the other hand, this general meaning 
of the dxovew has its difficulty: in this sense the God ds 
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yivooxer tavta (ch. iii, 21) hears all prayers, even those 
which are not according to His will; consequently this 
indefinite kind of hearing could never impart confidence in 
the petitioner. Moreover, it is remarkable that St. John, 
and he only, employs this very word dxovew in the sense 
of hearing favourably or granting; comp. John ix. 31, 
xi. 41, 42. As to the fifteenth verse, we have only to 
interpret it rightly. It does not mean to indicate the 
unity of the hearing and the granting of petitions; but the 
unity of the being heard with acceptance and the reception 
of what is supplicated. Many petitions cata 7d Oédnpa 
tov @eov are outwardly granted, it may be, after a long 
season ; so granted that their acceptance appears manifest. 
But—and this is the pith of the apostle’s declaration—faith 
has the thing asked, which probably will not be granted 
externally for a long time, already inwardly in possession 
at the moment of asking: in the consciousness that God 
hears, there is to this believing petitioner the actual éyew 
Ta aitipwata, the possession of the thing asked, though it 
may be for a season only in internal experience. As the 
Christian hope brings the Christian man immediately into 
possession of the thing hoped for,—so that by virtue of the 
very hope itself he may inwardly rejoice in the experience 
of the object hoped for as his own,—so the believing peti- 
tioner needs not to wait for the time to come when the 
fulfilment of his prayer will be an external reality: he has 
what he asks, he enjoys it already, before he actually sees 
it. To sum up all: the parrhesia which, within the limits 
of the present life, a Christian may have, is indeed primarily 
only a confidence in prayer and an alacrity for prayer (ch. 
ili, 20),—that is, it does not rest so much upon the having 
as upon the possibility of future having, upon the fact that 
the door is opened into all the treasures of heaven. Never- 
theless there is, on the other hand, a present sense of 
having, though it be only in faith and not in sight; for 
there is a full assurance of the absolutely necessary attain- 
ment of the request, which is no other than an internal 
and spiritual possession of it already. Believing, we have 
already eternal life,—that is, fellowship with God (ver. 13); 
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in believing prayer we have—that is, more particularly, in 
believing intercession—already perfect fellowship with our 
brethren as members of the kingdom of God (ver. 14 seq.). 


VERSE 16. 

"Edy ts iin tov adeApov adtod dpaptdvovta dpaptiav 
py Tpos Odvaror, aitjice, Kai doce. aitd Cwiy, Tois duap- 
Tavover pn Tpos Odvatov’ ert dpaptia mpos Odvarov: od 
mepl éxeivns Néywo iva épwtyncn’ 

What follows shows that intercession has for its aim the 
winning of our brethren for the kingdom of God. But, 
before we look closely at the link between vers. 16, 17 
and what precedes, we must examine the meaning of the 
verses themselves. What are we to understand by the 
dpaptia mpos Odvarov? At the outset it is clear that 
the apostle has in view sin which irrevocably shuts the 
gates of eternal life, the consequence of which is death in its 
most awful character. That there is such a sin, or that 
there are such sins, is affirmed by the New Testament in 
other places (Matt. xii. 31 and parallels; Heb. vi. 4 seq.) ; 
and this les at the foundation of all such passages as pro- 
claim an eternal condemnation. What is peculiar and 
startling in our passage is this, that our intercession is made 
to depend upon the question whether or not the sin is 7pos 
tov Oavarov, thus indicating that its character as such may 
be and is discernible by us. Now our possible knowledge 
of this absolutely mortal kind of sin may be fairly questioned. 
In Matt. xii. our Lord sees the Pharisees in the manifest 
act of committing @ sin, or ¢he sin unto death, pds Oavatov 
(which of the two let us at present leave undecided), 
because they would assign His works to the inspiration of 
Beelzebub ; but, on the other hand, He prays for His 
murderers, and therefore did not, according to our present 
passage, regard the sin unto death as consummate in them: 
now in these cases would not human eyes have judged the 
very opposite? Saul heard the rejecting words of the 
prophet, while David’s sin was forgiven; but according to 
appearances, and therefore so far as men could judge, was 
not David’s sin much heavier than the sin of Saul? And, 
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to speak generally, it is impossible to decide confidently the 
greater or less alienation of a sinner from eternal life on 
the ground of the more or less violent demonstration of his 
sin as an act. For, even as a hardened sinner may be 
brought round by the divine grace and saved from destruc- 
tion, so may a man, devout in the eyes of his fellows, 
become perfectly reprobate to everything divine. Or are 
we to assume that there is one definite and definable sin 
which is absolutely mpos @dvatov? But would not the 
apostle, in that case, have taken care to warn against it, 
and to mention it by name? Would he not at least have 
written éotiw duaptia Tis or ula awaptia mpos Odvaror 2 
These difficulties can be solved only by observing what St. 
John elsewhere teaches concerning the ideas lying before 
us: first, that of the sin; and, secondly, that of the prayer. 

As to the former, it is demonstrable that St. John 
measures all sin by the relation it assumes to Jesus Christ. 
In John i. 5 he describes sin to the effect that the oxotia 
TO Pas od KaTéAaBe, and thus places it in direct opposition 
to the light which appeared in Christ. Our Lord says, in 
John vill. 24, aroOaveiaGe év tais auaptiaws tpov. ~Eav 
yap pn TuoTevante OTL eyo eiye atroOaveicbe év Tals apap- 
tiats tuov. He thereby assigns the real ground of death 
—that is, of eternal death—to the state of unbelief towards 
Himself. Finally, in John xvi. 9, He defines the judgment 
or conviction of the Spirit to be this, that He énéy&e Tov 
KooMov Trepl THs duaptias; and what sin He has in view 
appears plain from the subsequent words, 671 od muctevovow 
eis €ué. In our Epistle, St. John defines the nature of the 
Antichrist, who is, however, the Pauline dv@pa7oes tis 
apaptias, the incarnation of sin, as that of one who denieth 
the Son, ch. ii, 21; and also, in ch. iv. 3, as that of one 
who Aves “Incodv Xpuorov év capkt édkndrvOora, From all 
this we must infer that the essential sin, which makes all 
other sin to be sin, is in the apostle’s estimation unbelief 
in our Lord. And no doctrine is more firmly established 
in the New Testament than this, that we shall hereafter 
be judged by the relation in which we stand to the Son. 
According to the measure in which any act betrays the 
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mark that this relation subsists aright, or does not yet 
subsist, or has ceased to subsist, according to the measure 
in which any action confirms, or interrupts, or entirely 
dissolves this relation, is the value of that action and its 
estimation before the divine judgment-seat. 

Accordingly, the sin unto death can be no other than 
consummate enmity to Christ. It is obvious how perfectly 
this thought is in accordance with the tenor of our Epistle: 
the kingdom of the world and the kingdom of God, Christ 
and Antichrist, life and death, are the fundamental ideas 
and inseparable antitheses which govern it throughout. But 
however clear it is, that in harmony with his general views 
St. John might have regarded unbelief in Christ as the con- 
clusive and consummate sin, yet this is not here expressly 
stated ; the words have too general a bearing to be a mere 
paraphrase of “ Antichrist ;” they lead our minds rather to 
practical errors than to an intellectual dpveto@ar. More- 
over, while the antichrists, according to the second chapter, 
certainly <E7AOav é& ov, they are at the present time 
sundered from the church, and no longer are regarded as 
belonging to it; and those who are the duaptdavovtes mpos 
@davarov are supposed to be still living in the bosom of the 
community. The sinner is described as an ddeAgos; and we 
have seen that throughout the Epistle this name indicates 
Christians alone. The world comes into St. John’s view in 
this document only as to be avoided ; the intercession which 
may be urged on behalf also of the children oi the world is 
never alluded to here. Thus we have reached the twofold 
result: first, that, on the one hand, St. John must, in har- 
mony with his whole system of thought, have regarded the 
determinate sin as apostasy from Christ; and, on the other, 
that he here at least speaks not of any theoretical denial of 
Him, and not of any external apostasy. We must not, 
therefore, accept the sin unto death and the antichrist 
nature as ideas of the same exact import. 

Let us, for the sake of a more thorough understanding 
of the matter, look at the development of sin in men 
generally. If every man is consigned in biblical teaching 
either to salvation or perdition according. to his conduct 
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during his bodily life, it is clear that he must on earth 
have become ripe for one or the other; that no man dies 
without being a child of heaven or a child of hell. The 
latter case is then only possible when the accesses of the 
converting grace of God are effectually closed, and every 
possibility of its influence cut off; for, so long as this is 
not the case, the final decision and full maturity cannot be 
predicated. In other words, every organ for the reception 
of the Spirit of participation in the kingdom of God must 
have withered and died; and that moment in which the 
decision follows, in which the evil principle attains the 
absolute supremacy, is that which is the essentially con- 
demning crisis. That act, external or internal, which in 
this crisis is consummate, is the daptia mpos Odvartov : 
the sin, which finishes irrevocably the soul’s death. — It is 
involved in this, that no deed as such, in virtue of its 
external character and quality, is the dwaptia mpos Odvatov; 
for no sin—be it named what it may—is in itself too great 
for the mercy and the might of the Lord; but a sin be- 
comes the dyuaptia mpos Odvatov in virtue of the interior 
quality out of which it springs and of which it gives the 
fatal evidence. Such a central position, one that deter- 
mines the whole life of man through eternity, can be 
assumed by no sin of infirmity; only a sin of presumptuous 
wickedness, that is, such a sin as is committed in spite of 
the power to resist it—such a sin as man commits not only 
in resistance to the protest of conscience, but in contempt 
of the gracious power proffered to avoid it,—such a sin as he 
is not seduced into, but commits in the pure love of sinning: 
thus it is not simply a human sin, but sin that is essentially 
devilish. 

The Old Testament analogue of our dpaptia mpos 
@avarov is found in those passages where sins 727 72 are 
spoken of, on which rests the curse, 1073] NN we, Ex- 
communication from the people of God was in the old 
covenant what now exclusion from the kingdom of God is. 
Thus every sinful act may be an duaptia mpos Oavartov, 
while no act is such in itself; hence the apostle does not 
use the article, nor could he use it. “Eotw dpaptia mpos 
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Oavarov: in the domain of sin there is such a kind as is 
absolutely mortal. But when Christ calls Himself the door 
of the kingdom of God, 6 éywv thy Kreida Tod AaBisd, o 
avolywv Kal ovdels KAEleL, Kal KAEleL Kal Ovdels avoiyer, it is 
plain that absolute death can be reached only when all 
relation to Him is broken off. If the apostle, as we have 
seen, thinks here of members of the congregation, the sin 
unto death can consist only in their having internally and 
in act—if it were externally done, and by words, they 
would indeed be no longer members of the congregation 
—burst the last bond of their fellowship with Christ. 
According to John i. 14, Christ brought grace and truth. 
As truth the antichrists rejected Him, as grace the sinners 
unto death: more precisely, the antichrists were introduced 
by the apostle in the aspect of their rejection of Christ the 
truth ; and the sinners unto death in the aspect of their 
rejection of the grace. 

This extended observation has demonstrated that sin 
unto death does not signify any definite external form of 
sin, but the sin through which the internal link between 
God and man is severed and the gulf fixed absolutely. 
But this infers how difficult it must be to discern whether 
any man can in such a sense have sinned pos Odvatov or 
not. How then can it be introduced as a test for the 
offering or the withholding of our intercessory prayer? If 
this question is not solved by studying the idea of duaptia 
mpos Odvarov, it may be solved by studying the nature of 
the prayer. In His last discourses our Lord exhibits 
prayer in His name as something that the disciples had 
never hitherto exercised, but which must be unconditionally 
answered with acceptance. The promise is perfectly un- 
restricted; if one single exception were possible, the promise 
would be invalidated. On the other hand, Scripture testi- 
fies that many men enter into the way of eternal death: 
is not a prayer ever to be offered up to heaven on their 
behalf? According to the Lord’s word it stands eternally 
fast, that 4f such prayer ever did go up év dvouate “Inood, 
év mappnoia, as our passage terms it, that is, if the peti- 
tioner ceased to be the mere man, but were the Spirit of 
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Jesus Christ dwelling in him, and moving his heart to such 
intercessory prayer; thus, if his petitions were like the 
petitions of the Lord Himself, already in their essence 
thanksgivings,—these all being the signs of prayer in the 
name of Jesus,—then must his supplication be heard and 
answered, and it were impossible that the soul interceded 
for should perish. It follows, conversely, that if a soul 
perishes, that soul has never been thus prayed for, and 
never could have been thus prayed for. Many petitions, 
indeed, in the ordinary and more general sense may have 
been offered for him,—such petitions, for instance, as we 
offer for temporal things, uttering our wishes as children to 
our heavenly Father,—but not prayers in the name or in 
the person of Christ, in the full and inwrought conscious- 
ness that they are heard, not such prayers as offer violence 
to the kingdom of heaven. Prayers of the higher order like 
these are, however, the proper Christian prayers, and such 
are inwrought of God alone; but He cannot inspire them 
in regard to men concerning whom He knows that they 
will perish. 

Such considerations as these will help to make our verse 
intelligible. The apostle says that if any man sees Tov 
aderdpov avtod, his own brother bound to him by the bonds 
of the most interior love, sinning,—dpaptiay dpaptdavev is 
quite general, without limitation to any particular kind of 
sin,—and has the conviction (the subjective mu is used) 
that the sin is not unto death, then—and now follows not 
an exhortation, but a declaration—he will pray, he will, 
simply because it is his brother, feel himself constrained to 
pray for him. We must not interpret the future aitjcer, 
like the futures of the ten commandments, as the strongest 
form of the imperative speech; for it must certainly be 
understood in the same sense as the future doce near at 
hand, and that would not tolerate any such imperative 
meaning. A Christian, the apostle tells us, cannot do 
otherwise than run by intercession to the help of an erring 
brother. And, as definitely as this prayer will be offered, 
the result of it will also be definite, dace aitd Conv. The 
subject in dees cannot be God; that would be harsh, in 
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immediate view of the preceding aityjoe, which has man 
for the subject, especially as God is not mentioned any- 
where else in the whole verse. Nor is the thought that 
man may by his prayer give life to his brother a repellent 
one ; in Jas. v. 20, and in a perfectly similar connection, we 
read that cdcer uynv éx Oavdrov. We have here, there- 
fore, no direct contradiction to the seemingly opposite state- 
ment that no man can redeem his brother; for believing 
prayer, and consequently its result also, the Sodvas Swnp, 
rests essentially on divine operation, and impulse from 
above. The expression decee Swnv shows, however, how 
the duaptia mpos Odvatov must be taken ; to wit, that a 
sin so named is left to death irredeemable. In a sense, 
every sin must be exposed to death, otherwise there would 
be no giving of life to be thought of. The explanatory 
words that follow, tots duaptdvovow iy mpos Odvaror, 
introduce really nothing new, for the preceding conditional 
clause has already brought forward the same element; but 
the repetition is intended to impress more deeply on the 
readers two things: first, by means of the plural tots 
apaptavovaet, that the result indicated will follow, not in 
isolated cases, but in every one; and, secondly, that the 
limitation must be ever remembered which is bound up 
with it, uw mpos Odvatov, 


Verse 17. 

Tléca dbdixia dpaptia éoti, Kal éotw dpaptia ob mpis 
Oavartov. 

What had been in the previous words indirectly said, 
that there are two altogether different kinds of sin, sin 
unto death and sin not unto death, St. John now in what 
follows directly declares, gti duaptia mpos Odvatov Kat 
éorw dpaptia ov mpos Odvatov. That these two clauses are 
thus connected is not generally acknowledged ; still less is 
it the common view that the words maca ddukia dpaptia 
éoriv are to be linked with what precedes instead of with 
what follows. Nevertheless, this view is absolutely neces- 
sary. That the two clauses just mentioned correspond to 
each other in their entire construction, and are in thought 
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fitted to each other, scarcely needs any demonstration ; it is, 
in any case, enforced upon us when we observe that the 
proposition waca abicia dpaptia éoriv cannot belong to 
what comes after. If it did so, we should scarcely see what 
induced St. John to introduce here the idea of dévcia: this 
idea not only has no organic. connection with the proposi- 
tion that all sin is not sin unto death, but it is decisively 
foreign to it, and somewhat discordant. We should be 
obliged to take it only in a concessive way: “it is true that 
all déuckia is sin; do not think too tenderly concerning 
adcxia, it also is sin ;” but we should expect to read, “it is 
not sin unto death.” That, however, we do not read, but only 
that there is sin which is not unto death. The idea of 
aéixia is therefore at once dropped again ; and it is entirely 
irrelevant to the proposition éotw duaptia od mpos Oavatov. 
Are we indeed to suppose that the apostle felt himself 
called to occupy himself with teaching here, in an inci- 
dental way and without any necessity, the relation of aévia 
to duaptia % 

All is changed, if we connect the words with what goes 
before: there zs sin unto death, but to this (mark the 
emphatic rept éxeivns coming first) my words do not refer ; 
you cannot suppose it the design of my words (ov Aéyw iva) 
to recommend intercession concerning 77. There are indeed 
other cases quite enough, he proceeds, to which your inter- 
cessory prayer may find application, 7aca aduxia dpaptia 
éotiv; wherever there is any measure of unrighteous- 
ness, there is sin, and the fit occasion therefore for interces- 
sion. Thus the apostle really says that there are sins unto 
death and sins not unto death. To the former of these two 
propositions there are added two parenthetical explanations: 
concerning these sins unto death St. John’s exhortation 
does not treat, he does not speak of them; and the range 
of sin for which intercession may be valid is otherwise 
large enough. This is the general bearing of the clauses ; 
they can be fully understood cals through a close investiga- 
tion of the idea involved in ddveéa. 

"Adicia and duaptia are often regarded as synonyms 
varied simply in order to define the nature of sin on all 
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sides: for example, in Heb. viii. 12, thews oouas rats 
adixlas abtav, kal TOV aduwapTiov Kal TOV avouLdv aiTov 
ov 47 wvnoO, where obviously there is no consideration of 
the distinction in the three expressions respectively. But 
there are passages where this distinction comes into pro- 
minence. “Aédrcia is the antithesis of Sutavocdvvn, as well 
in the sense of justitia distributiva as in that of justitia 
interna. The former antithesis we find in Rom. ix. 14, pu) 
dbixia Tapa TH Od; and 2 Cor. xii. 13, yapicacbé por 
Thy adixiav,—that is, pardon me if in this I have been 
unjust, and dealt with you in a manner not correspondent 
with justitia distributiva. But we find aéucia much oftener 
used as the antithesis to justitia interna, internal righteous- 
ness; and in this sense only is it a synonym of duaptia: 
in the former sense it is only one species of duaptia as a 
genus. As dvcavocvyn is one of St. Paul’s fundamental 
ideas, it is in his writings that we find ddvcéa most 
frequently occurring. For its relation to duaptia we may 
consult Rom. vi. 13, as a leading passage, u2 mapiotdvete 
Ta pérn buav oTrAa adiklas TH auaptia. Unrighteousness 
uses the body of/man as the means by which it declares 
itself: this is certainly the sense of Oda, even though we 
should leave undisturbed its proper signification. And the 
end of this employment of men’s members, its result—thus 
we accept the dative—is the dwaptia. This latter, there- 
fore, is the full expression in fact of that former, the form 
under which the aéucia in every particular case appears ; 
aéixia is the mind which suggests the meaning of dpaprtia, 
and what it presupposes. 

We are carried one step further by the comparison of 
abixia and dvopuia. Arxasoovvn is the ideal which man 
should set before him, and dévxia is disharmony with that ; 
but dvouia is not simply the falling below a standard or 
ideal, it is also a violation of right. The idea of obligation 
is wanting in the dé:«éa, but it is present in dvopuia; the 
notion of guilt inheres in avoua, but not in déixia. This 
latter presents the condition of man as one opposed to per- 
fection; dvouia at the same time suggests that it is one of 
guilt, because it is mapdBacw. If the voyos makes sin 
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exceeding’sinful, then dvouia is the definition of this deepest 
and most aggravated aspect of sin. 

“From what has been said, it now appears that duapria 
marks out the individual act, or even the total character 
of the man, as evil; while désx/a and dvopia indicate the 
point of view from which it is thus evil,—that is, either 
as it is discordant with the idea of d:cacocvvn, or as it 
is violation of positive law, the vowos. When St. John 
teaches that aca dédixia éotiv apaprtia, he intends to say 
that every instance of declension from the normal character 
of the Christian, from the Christian ideal, is realized and 
condensed into awaptia. No man can be advcos without 
doing aéuxia; and the doing of unrighteousness is simply 
cpaptia, The proposition here laid down is in principle 
equivalent to saying that the corrupt tree must bring forth 
evil fruits; only that here more emphasis is laid on the 
fact that a// unrighteousness, everything not right, that is 
in man, is at the same time dwaptia or positive sin. 
Every defect of righteousness is concurrently absolute sin; 
every negative must suggest its corresponding positive ; 
every minus of righteousness employ a plus of sin. Thus 
the proposition aca aéicia apaptia éotly indicates how 
wide a range the idea of sin has. While the definition of 
each sin as avomia, ch. iii. 4, enlarges the meaning of the 
idea auwaptia, our present sentence enlarges its compre- 
hension or range. And thus this proposition is well 
adapted to the purpose of showing how little the apostle, 
speaking of intercession, could have thought of sin unto 
death: there are, indeed, so many sins with regard to 
which intercession may be applied, that the sin for which 
it has no validity may be left altogether out of notice. 

If this, then, is the meaning of our two verses, it is 
plain that St. John neither says nor purposes to say 
anything about the nature of these sins pos Odvarov: all 
he emphasizes is, that intercession and its fruit avail only 
for sins not unto death. Intercession has only to do with 
them: that is the deeply important presupposition of the 
writer, never too much to be considered. That is, when 
he says €ay tus i tov adedpov abrod duaptdvovta pi 
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mpos Oavarov aityce Kat Swcer, this takes for granted that, 
while only in this case, yet certainly in this case, he has 
confidence in the intercession being heard. If he had 
meant to say that only in this case intercession would be 
heard, he must have written either édv tus i8y Kal aityon, 
SHces or édv Tis Udy Tov adeAhov dwapTdvoyTa, aitnoer Kal 
doce Cony Tois auapravover ph Tpos Odvatov; but, as he 
places the duaptavew su wpos Oavarov in the premiss and 
the aitjoev in the conclusion, his meaning can be only 
this, that prayer must be offered only in case there is no 
sin unto death involved. The same follows also from the 
proposition, od mepi éxelvyns Aéyw wa éepwryon. If these 
words of the apostle do not make prayer for sin unto death 
an end, it follows that there was no such prayer, for an end 
always refers to the attainment of something not present; 
if he had purposed to inhibit prayer that might be hesitating 
as to the sin unto death, he must have said Aéyw wa py 
and not ov A€éyo iva. 

After having thus discussed the details, let us once 
more glance at the general connection. Supposing a right 
state of heart (ver. 13), there may be confidence in prayer 
(ver. 14), in that prayer which has in itself the assur- 
ance that it is heard (ver. 15). And hence (as the future 
aitjoe asserts) that must and will be offered wherever 
it. is possible, that is, in regard to sins not unto death. 
How then, in the apostle’s meaning, is the sin not unto 
death to be discerned? By this, that for it and only for 
it are we to pray,—that is, in the sense of ver 15, in 
the name of Jesus and peta rappnoias. Such prayer as 
this is in the case of sins unto death impossible. For as it 
is essential to this prayer that it has its energy in God, 
and accords perfectly with His will, it can never be offered 
where a man has fallen hopelessly into ruin: when, generally, 
a man is lost, while this takes place undoubtedly through 
an act of self-determination, it is also according to God’s 
will, and God cannot possibly by His Spirit prompt to 
prayer which is contrary to His will. Presupposing that 
we have the true Christian feeling,—and this presupposition 
impresses the whole of the conclusion of the Epistle,—I 
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nvust feel myself urged to intercede for an erring brother ; 
and when I have this impulse, this constitutes the 
assurance that his sin is not unto death: in regard to a 
sin unto death, I may indeed entertain good wishes for a 
brother, but never offer prayer év dvopate “Incod, peta 
mappnotas. And where this strong confidence of petition 
is wanting to the Christian, who as such is filled with 
vehement brotherly love, and is conscious of freedom from 
every personal impulse, od A€yw iva aitjon: he must not 
think himself urged by the apostle’s words, misunderstand- 
ing those words, to offer such a prayer; he must not 
stimulate his heart to that. Thus our passage is made 
most aptly to accord with what we have discerned to be 
the issue of the biblical teaching generally, and specially 
the Johannaean. St. John gives no external mark of the sin 
unto death ; for this it cannot have, inasmuch as it is not 
the nature of the sin, but that of the sinner, that stamps its 
signature on sin unto death. He says only that where 
there is no sin unto death the Christian (the presupposal 
that he is a true Christian must be made very emphatic) 
will offer the true and all-acceptable intercession: wherever, 
then, such a prayer issues from the full heart there can 
certainly be no sin unto death. But he says nothing 
positively as to our relation to sinners unto death: he only 
declares that he does not exhort to intercession for them ; 
they are for the rest altogether left out of his consideration. 
Nevertheless, it is plain, however indirectly plain, as well 
from these words as from the nature of the case, that for 
such sinners the prayer of acceptance is utterly out of the 
question." 


1 So far as concerns the general apprehension of our text, comparison with 
the passages of the Gospels respecting the sin against the Holy Spirit, and 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews respecting those who cannot be renewed 
to repentance, is, strictly speaking, irrelevant. Nevertheless it is an 
interesting question whether the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit and 
apostasy from grace received are of the same import, and of the same import 
and comprehension as the sin unto death ; or whether this last is the genus 
of which the others are species. For, that all blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost is an éuapria apds édévaroy seems certain, because the impossibility of 
forgiveness certainly involves everlasting death ; and the same may be said 
of Heb. vi. But the sins marked out in these passages might be individual 
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VERSE 18. 


Oisapuev Ort Tas 6 yeyevunuevos ex TOD Ocod, ody dpap- 
Tdave’ adr 6 yevvnbels ex Tod Ocod, typet éEavTov, Kal 6 
ToVvNpos ovrx GQMTETAL AUTOD. 

We have the close of the Epistle in vers. 13-17. What 
the Christian receives for himself, the 7) ai@vtos in faith, 
-and what it confers on him for the benefit of the brethren, 
that is, the power to bring them into the kingdom of God 
by intercession, has been fully and conclusively exhibited. 
The three verses that follow, which bespeak their internal 
connection by the thrice-repeated resumption of the oldapev 
at the beginning of the clauses, give a kind of recapitulation 
of the three constitutive elements out of which the happy 
estate of Christians has been constructed, as in the exposi- 
tion of the whole Epistle so particularly in the summary of 


expressions of the sin unto death Ly the side of others. It is not so, how- 
ever; but we have in all three places only diverse expressions of one thing ; 
they all have the same range and extent. As it respects Matt. xii, 31 and 
the parallels, this is proved by the circumstance that these passages and our 
present one look back to the same Old Testament fundamental declarations 
concerning the sins 7795 3° which are followed by excision. More exactly, 


Matt. xii. 31 refers back to Num. xv. 30. The Septuagint translates 943 


there by PBaacgnuziv; and the Peschito gives for the Bawcdupia of Matt. 
xii, 81 the word standing in Num. xv. in the form of ppjt33, Now, if 


Num. xv. is the original text for Matt. xii., that is very important for the 
meaning of BracOxysiv in the latter. That is to say, in Numbers, sins not 
of word but of act are alluded to, and we must therefore take BraacOnusiv in 
the wider sense; accordingly in Matt. xii. also the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost is intended not of words only, but also of actions. Indeed, it 
follows from this passage itself that the Braac@uuia cov rvevuaros is possible 
without the Spirit being mentioned; the Pharisees were in danger of com- 
initting this in the words they had spoken before, in which the Holy Ghost 
does not occur. To blaspheme the Spirit means to ascribe to the evil spirit 
that which men might and must acknowledge to be the work of the Holy 
Ghost; to ascribe it to the evil spirit against their knowledge and conscience, 
and thus deliberately to harden themselves against the operation of the Spirit. 
And this very sinning in spite of the knowledge of the truth and the power 
to follow it, this hardening, is meant in Heb. vi. But all this is essentially 
the same which, as we have seen, St. John here signifies by the duapria spas 
éévarov: for he alone falls unsalvably and irremediably into death who 
refuses the power of life brought near to him, and absolutely closes his heart 
against it. 
1 JOHN. ¥ 
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the three previous verses. The first point of importance is 
to seize the relation of the three clauses to each other. As 
the yeyervicOar é« tod Ocod of ver. 18 and the etvar €x 
Tod @cov of ver. 19 mean essentially the same thing, the 
element that distinguishes the two thoughts must lie in the 
second half of the two clauses severally: as to the former, 
the emphasis rests on this, that the child of God does not 
sin; as to the latter, on this, that the world heth in the 
wicked one. The substance of the first two verses is there- 
fore to this effect: that one born of God is as such with- 
drawn from sin and the devil; and that one born of God as 
such stands in opposition to the world subjected to the 
devil and sin. For the conjunction of the two propositions 
oldapev OTs ex Tod Ocod éecuev and 6 Kocpos dros ev TO 
movnp@® Keira can yield no other meaning than that, in 
virtue of our assurance touching our being born of God, 
we know ourselves to be in contrast and opposition to the 
ungodly world. It would be more in formal harmony 
with the phraseology of St. John to regard the second 
clause as not dependent on oidayev Sts, taking it as 
an independent proposition; but as to the thing itself, it 
is understood that the evil of the world is also known 
to us. 

The first part of ver. 18 is both in substance and in 
form a resumption of ch. iii. 9a. The apostle is not con- 
cerned about what the Christian may be at any supposed 
period of his militant course, but about what he is according 
to his vocation and the end of his development. The sin- 
lessness and the perfect antithesis in which he stands to 
the world are not found in the whole of his history, but 
are the result of that history. As we during our stage of 
development still have sin in us, so also the world is not at 
first wholly surrendered to the power of darkness, but the 
power of light still more or less works in it; it will, how- 
ever, finally come to this, that on its part there will be total 
night, and on the part of the children of God absolute day 
and light. Concerning ‘this relation between us, which 
more and more clearly works itself out, we have already 
the knowledge (c/dayev), we know it as the true and the 
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right relation. The second part of ver. 18 does not form, 
like the first, a resumption of a previous statement: it is 
true that rypety is common enough in our Epistle, but it 
has always had évrody as its object; just as in the Gospel 
this word or Adyos is the ordinary object of the type. <A 
person is the object, as in our passage, in John xvii. 12-16, 
as also in Rev. 1. 10; but in both cases there is a preposi- 
tional definition connected with it: in the former év defines 
the sphere in which, in the latter é« defines the sphere 
against which, we are to be defended. In our present 
passage there is no such closer definition: the child of God 
keeps himself in the estate of a child of God simply. As 
to the reflexive form of the sentence, we may compare 
ch. ii. 3: was 6 éywv tiv édmiba tadbtny ayvifer éavTor. 
Generally speaking, sanctification and preservation are 
elsewhere regarded as God’s work in man; but here they 
are regarded as duty incumbent on man himself: thus the 
ethical side, that of our freedom, is placed in all the 
clearer light. This self-preservation is the hindering cause 
that the devil, 6 mrovnpés, ovy Grtetas aitod. Probably 
there lies in the words a remembrancer of Gen. iv., where 
sin is described as a ravenous thing at the door; and 
watchful care of self appears to be the means for securing 
ourselves against it. The seduction of the enemy is only 
admissible to him who does not rightly guard his house. 
The dmrec@ar may be taken in the strongest sense: the 
devil cannot even touch such a child of God, much less 
carry him off as a prey. Or dmrrecfar may be taken 
in a broader sense, like the corresponding 2 333 of Gen. 
xxvi. 11, Josh. ix. 13, that of inflicting any harm on its 
object. 


VERSE 19. 

OlSapev Ste ex Tod Ocod ecpev, kal 6 Kdcpos dros ev TO 
TOVNP@ KELTAL. 

Whilst we thus know ourselves, as the children of God, 
to be secure against any contact with the evil one, we 
know, on the other hand, that the world is perfectly under 
the power of this evil one. “Ex tod Ocod and & re 
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covnp® are the representatives of the antithesis. It 
follows from this collocation itself, as also from the analogy 
with 6 aovnpos in the previous verse, that the dative is to 
be here taken as masculine and not as neuter. Further, 
we are led to this by the fact that wovnpds never occurs as 
a neuter throughout the Epistle. But this certainly makes 
the xeiras év all the more difficult. There is no instance 
in the New Testament of xetoOas év being connected with 
a personal name; but Sophocles, Gdip. Col. 258, seems to 
give an illustration: év type ws Oc@ xeipela TNApoveEs. 
Antigone’s meaning is: In you Athenians we, with all our 
life and hope and expectation, are perfectly bound up; on 
you depends not only the specific gift which we would have 
of you, but we ourselves, with all that we are and have, 
depend on you. So itis here. The world rests on Satan, 
its whole being as world is constituted by its relation to 
him; devil and world are ideas so interpenetrating each other, 
that the latter comes to its full meaning only through the 
former. It is obvious that the world is to be understood 
here, as in ch. 11. 15, of the world as pervaded with sin. 
And 6 Koopos OXos Keitas ev TH Tovnps, which is more 
pregnant than édos 6 Kdcpos: it is not that the whole 
world is subjected to Satanic influence; the apostle makes it 
emphatic that the world as a whole, without any qualifica- 
tion or exception, all that is in it absolutely, is under his 
sway. 


VERSES 20, 21. 


Oidapev O& Ste 6 vids ToD Ocod ier Kad Sdwxev Hyiv 
Siavorav, iva ywwwoKopev Tov GAnOwov' Kal éopev év TO 
ardnbw@, év TS vio adtod *Incod Xpiots. obtds éatw 6 
adnOives Ocds, Kal 1) Sor aioveos. Texvia, purdtate éavtovs 
amd Tay cidbA@Y. apinv. 

Since the two previous verses are opposed, as asyndeta, 
to the twentieth, which is connected with them by 8é we 
may at once infer that vers. 18 and 19 contain in some 
sense two parallel thoughts, to which ver. 20 presents one 
that corresponds similarly to both of them. And so we 
find it. The previous verses alleged that we know in what 
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relation our divine sonship places us to sin and to the 
world: here it is unfolded that we are conscious of the 
ground of this relation to both. Christ by His manifesta- 
tion has given us the knowledge of Him that is true, and 
thereby furnished us with the right view of our relation to 
God and the world. This we have in the édvora, and 
with it the relation of ver. 20 to what has preceded. The 
word dsavora comes most frequently before us in Old Testa- 
ment quotations, where it is, as generally or often in the 
Septuagint, the translation of 2° or 27?. But in all instances 
of its occurrence, apart from such an Old Testament founda- 
tion, it seems to have a narrower signification, corresponding 
to its conjunction with dvd, that of the discerning and 
distinguishing thought, or the faculty of distinction. This 
it is most clearly in 2 Pet. ili. 1: the apostle would 
stimulate the efAuxpivys Sudvora of the church év érouvycer, 
by means of itsremembrance. The e/Avcpwys itself suggests 
the gift of discernment: it signifies that which approves 
itself pure under the keenest test («pivw), under the light 
of the sun (eAy, cf. %Asos). And the same meaning is 
confirmed by its connection with what follows: the church 
should distinguish, by means of their discerning faculty, 
the teaching of the false prophets from the true apostolical 
mapddoows. Similarly, in Eph. iv. 17, the éoxotucpévoe rH 
dsavoiqa are those whose faculty of discernment was so 
obscured that they had lost any standard for the distinction 
of good and evil, divine holiness and worldly corruption. 
The pataorns Tod vods consists in this, that the Gentiles 
had absolutely no sentiment of the baseness of the change 
between the divine life and utter impurity (damAynxores 
7H aceryeia). It is not otherwise in 1 Pet. i. 13, where 
the dvalwadpevor tas dodvas tis Svavolas tpav as pre- 
dicate to teAXelws é€Amicate indicates that the church must, 
by a keen and sure discrimination (Sedvola), sever all other 
objects from their hope, and hold fast to that of the revela-: 
tion of Christ. This special meaning of dsdvova comes out 
with less precision in the two other passages, Eph. ii. 3,and 
Col. i. 21. In the former, the plural permits only a more 
general reference ; it is obvious that the dvdvova must not 
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be referred to the various individuals, as if the dvdvoia 
were ascribed to each of them, but the plural dvavoav 
must be referred to each individual. In Col. i 21, how- 
ever, it should be observed that the pregnant expression 
éyOpos 7H Suvavo/g does not so much signify that the soul is 
the seat or sphere of the enmity, as that the ground of the 
enmity lay in their own thinking and in their own personal 
decision, so that the meaning we considered above glimmers 
through this text also. But as to our passage in this 
Epistle the meaning of discerning faculty admirably suits, 
and it alone suits. Christ has given us Ssdvovav, not 
Thy Sidvoray: not the fulness of all spiritual ability had 
been imparted to man, but, as the absence of the 
article shows, with reference to the particular point in 
question, the power to discern the true God, and to 
recognise, as opposed to Him the true God, the false 
gods (eiwXa), 

But this knowledge is also the ground of that other, by 
which we know ourselves as God’s children to be separated 
from sin, while the world on the other hand lies in the 
wicked one. Thus our verse approves itself to be the 
foundation on which the two former rest. The central and 
fundamental fact is by 5é set over against them, as they are 
the consequences of it; while at the same time the particle 
defines this to be the supreme matter. This d:dvora is, 
more closely examined, the gift of the Son of God who has 
come: 6 vids Tod Ocod ee. Christ is here described as 
the Son of God, because He alone as 0 é« tod odpavod 
xataBds (John iii. 13) can impart the knowledge of the 
Father; which knowledge, however, He has imparted by 
the very fact of His coming. He that knows Him who has 
come has received thereby the gift of dvdvora; for he 
acknowledges Jesus as the light, and has come to a clear 
perception about light and darkness generally. The gift of 
didvova enables us to know tov ddnOuvov. 

This expression is an elect one of St. John, for we find 
it very seldom outside of his writings. It is not synonymous 
with adn@js. We have perceived in ddnOj5 and ddAnbeva 
an absolute property, but dAn@uvds is a relative idea, and 
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signifies what corresponds to its name and the nature that | 
name expresses. The present passage refers back to John 
xvii. 3: adrn éotly 4 fa) al@vios, iva yweoKnwal oe Tov povov 
adnOwov Ocdv Kal dv améocterras “Incoody Xpictov. Not 
only have we in our verse the dAn@uvds @eds again and His 
Son Jesus Christ, but also the Sw7 aiévios, and that in both 
cases as the gift of the Son of God. The Father is here 
termed aAnOwos without the addition of Ocds: He is the 
Being who alone in the highest degree corresponds with 
His name. But not only do we know to discern Him as 
the True from all dis ficticits ; we are also in this only true 
God (kat éopev év TS GAnOwWe), and that in virtue of our 
being in His Son (€v 76 vio attod “Incod Xpioté). For 
it is impossible on grammatical and logical grounds to refer 
the second dAnO@vos as it were to Christ, and to interpret: 
“we are in Him that is true, that is, in His Son Jesus 
Christ,” as if the second év were in explanatory opposition 
to év T@ adnGiv@. When we simply hear the two proposi- 
tions, “ we know Him that is true, and we are in Him that 
is true,” it is the most obvious thing to understand in both 
cases Him that is true of the same subject. And how 
very harsh would be the apposition: “we are in Him 
that is true,—that is to say, in His Son, the Son of Him 
that is true.” The same meaning, that we now in fel- 
lowship with Christ have also fellowship with God, is 
obtained by our interpretation; only that the clause is 
much more simple, if we take the second éy as a state- 
ment of the means through which we attain to the etvas 
ev TS adnOue. 

But the question whether Christ is here called ddn@wos 
Ocos is not yet settled. It has to be determined whether 
the otros of the next proposition refers to the locally and 
immediately preceding subject, vios tov Oeovd, or to the 
more distant antecedent God. Taking the former view, 
there arises the difficulty, never yet solved by any one, that 
Christ, after the Father has just been called 6 ddnOwés, sc. 
Océds, could be termed, indeed, dAnOwds Ocos, but not o 
adnOwos. Further, a testimony to the one true God seems 
more in harmony with the final warning against idols than 
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a demonstration of the divinity of Christ: the former and 
not the latter forms the true antithesis to idols. Against 
the reference of obtos to God, appeal has been made to the 
distance of this antecedent, as well as to the tautology 
which would issue from three repetitions of the same 
thought. This last reason in particular would have some 
weight if obros were a simple resumption of the one idea 
GdynOwos ; for the idea then resulting, “This true God is 
the true God,” is, in fact, tautological enough. But it is 
otherwise if ovros refers to all that had been said of God 
before: “this God, whom Christ has taught us to know, and 
with whom through His Son we have been brought into 
living union, is the true God.” Then the proposition is not 
pure tautology; but it emphasizes at the close that only 
that God has a claim to the name just assigned Him of 
true, who has been made known in Christ to the world and 
to the individual Christian. This view is supported by the 
fundamental text of John xvii. 3, where the knowledge of 
God and that of Christ are exhibited as equal factors in eternal 
life, just as here; only that, while there they are presented 
together as simply co-ordinate, here the internal relation of 
the one to the other is indicated (é€v T@ vid «.7.r.). The 
connection is also distinctly in favour of it. Our Epistle is 
directing its final address to Christians, and in its own way 
demands of them what another author speaks of as adeivae 
TOV THS apyfs Aoyov and the PépecOar ert THv TEdeLdTNTA: 
this being so, its last exhortation to keep themselves from 
idols could not refer to gross idolatry; such a dehortation 
would most inharmoniously fit the tenor of the whole 
document. The e/dwAa are rather the ideas entertained of 
God by the false prophets of whom the apostle has spoken, 
the antichrists, who, because they have not the Son, have 
not the Father also, without being therefore atheists in the 
common meaning of the word. But the antithesis to their 
eo@dovs is not Christ the Logos, but the Father revealed in 
the Son. All the heretics of that time would serve God. 
Against them is held up the proposition that obd7os, that is, 
this God revealed in Christ, is alone the true God, all else 
is an eldwAov, But not only is God robbed of His honour ; 
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not only does man serve a false god when he seeks another 
God than the God revealed in Christ; but he also trifles 
away his own salvation, for this only is eternal life (the 
article before Se) aievios must be struck out): he that hath 
Him hath thereby life. He hath, according to John v., the 
life in Himself; and the life which the Son has and is, is 
Tpos Tov TaTepa as it is wapd Tod matpds. There is not 
the slightest difficulty in the fact that the Father is here 
described as {7 aiwvios, whilst elsewhere the Son is so 
described; on the contrary, this is in harmony with the 
close of the Epistle. In its beginning the apostle set out 
with the £2) aiévios which the Aoyos is, and which is in 
Him; here all flows back to the primal source of all life, 
to whom the éravyacya Kal yapaxtip troctdcews adrod 
has opened the way of access, and with whom He has 
placed us in fellowship, va 7 6 Qcds wavta év Taicw. But 
this supreme end must be firmly maintained, there must be 
no recession from it: every moment that we forget that 
only the God revealed in Christ is 6 dAnOsvds Oeds Kab For 
aiwvis would place us in fellowship with the «dros. 
Hence the penetrating word of the apostle is a warning to 
avoid them. 

The first glance shows that the last verses (18-21) are 
not designed perfectly to recapitulate the entire contents of 
the Epistle. There is not in them any reference to brotherly 
love, which has nevertheless made up half the substance of 
it down to the close. But this, indeed, has come into con- 
sideration only as the expression of a true relation to God 
and the means of obtaining it. From this last everything 
flows, and to it everything leads. Hence we have in these 
last verses a final emphasis laid on the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the Epistle rests: that we through the 
mission of the Lord Jesus Christ have fellowship with God ; 
that this fellowship protects us from sin, and establishes 
us in a relation of perfect opposition to the world. But, 
indeed, the threefold plural oiéayev, the consciousness of 
common ‘relationship to God as His children, suggests the 
principle and always energetic impulse to brotherly love ; 
and thus this common consciousness, as containing in itself 
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the bond with God and with our brethren, is the pledge 
of the yapa teredev@pévn which the apostle promised in 
the beginning of the Epistle to bring to maturity, and to 
maturity through the establishment of fellowship with God 
and the brethren. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


—+— 


TWOFOLD aim has been pursued in the preceding 
study of our Epistle. First, we have endeavoured 

to. find in itself its process of thought. But if we have 
perceived rightly what the apostle says to the churches, we 
have now to pursue the inquiry whether certain results 
cannot be established in regard to the origin of the docu- 
ment: as to the end for the sake of which, as to the 
immediate occasion by reason of which, it was written. It 
is only when it organically connects itself with a definite 
time to our thoughts that we can claim to have understood it. 
But, again, our illustration of the details of the Epistle has 
sought to ascertain whether the dogmatic and ethical state- 
ments which it contains may not enable us to argue out 
the collective system of thought held by the author, so that 
we may have a clear figure of its intellectual and spiritual 
physiognomy. To this end it was necessary that such 
passages should not only be looked at in the light of their 
meaning in every particular connection, but that they should 
be detached from their context, and the premises and con- 
clusions indicated on which they rest and to which they 
lead, in order thus to find out the place they assume in the 
general system of the author’s theology. Certainly we do 
not intend to say that the apostle had formed for himself a 
completed system in our sense of the word; but at the 
same time it is not only an unobjectionable, but also a 
necessary assumption, that one unified view lay at the root 
of all the particular passages, and gave the colouring to these 
expressions. For whosoever, generally speaking, in the full 
sense of the word, thinks——and who can deny this full sense 
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to our apostle 2—must have, though often unconsciously, a 
principle from which his specific thoughts flow: there must 
be an organic connection in his thinking. And just in 
proportion as the view has come to be very generally 
accepted that the writings of the New Testament are mostly 
occasional writings, aiming not at laying down a dogmatic 
system, but containing only occasional utterances concern- 
ing Christian dogmas in the interest of practical ends, in 
that proportion is it necessary to ascertain exactly what 
material they at least indirectly furnish for a dogmatic 
system, and what aid they at least indirectly contribute 
to the construction of such a system. The building 
materials which we have collected in these two several 
directions must now be in conclusion laid together; and 
from the detailed features we have made our own we must 
form the picture as a whole. 


THE CHAIN OF TIIOUGHT. 


In this interest let us first of all glance over the process 
of thought in our Epistle. At the very outset, its intro- 
duction (ch. i. 1—4) gives us our right position as to its 
contents. We had in the first verses two series of ideas to 
distinguish. One specifies the object that was to be treated 
of: it is the {2 aiévios, which is the Logos, and which 
He by His manifestation has brought. The other expresses 
the certain assurance of this object as an irrefragable truth. 
Both series are found recurring in the body of the Epistle: 
the message concerning the substance and the obligations of 
the fw ai@vos forms the contents from ch. i. 5 to ch. 
v. 5; the assurance of what is delivered is resumed in ch. 
v. 6-12, pointing back to the beginning. After what 
manner and form the #7) aieévios communicated to us must 
manifest and approve itself, the apostle describes in such a 
way that two principia divisionis are interwoven in his 
treatment. On the one hand, he adduces the expressions 
of this life as towards God, on the other as towards man: 
this gives one principle of division. Again, we derive 
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much aid in tracing the process of the thought throughout 
the Epistle from the following ideas, wepuratety év dot, 
ToLelv THY StKALOcUYHY, Oforoyelv Tov Incodv, micTevew eis 
TO dvoua Tod "Incod. It appears at a glance that the two 
ideas in the heart of the four are more closely united than 
the others, expressing only two definite sides of the one 
character of the life, that of the deed and that of the word: 
hence the four may be reduced again to three. Around 
this triplicity are grouped in fact the individual parts of the 
Epistle; and in such a way that within each section the 
above-mentioned principle of division furnishes the sections: 
the principle, namely, of relation to God first, and then 
relation to the brethren. 

The first part demands as evidence of the S17 aidvios 
communicated to us the qepirateiy év to gawrti. This is, 
as we have seen, an altogether general expression, which 
denotes the sphere of life in which we are supposed to be 
conversant, embracing the aggregate of the Christian moral 
condition. The zrepizrarety refers to all the collective and 
each individual outgoing of the life, not only in word and 
work, but also in the very thoughts: the whole is supposed 
to be dipped in light and by light evoked. But light is the 
description of the divine nature: therefore our whole life— 
this is the burden of the requirement to walk év dwri—is 
to be a life in God, in the kingdom of light; the light is to 
be the centre of all, yea, the spring from which all the 
energies of this life take their rise. Accordingly this first 
part of the Epistle is altogether general. It falls into three 
sections: ch. i. 6-ii. 2; ch. ii. 8-13; ch. ii. 14-27. The 
first of these tells us that the walk in light as towards God 
must show itself as sinlessness; the second, that towards 
the brethren it must approve itself as brotherly love; and 
the third, that towards the world opposed to Christ it must 
have an absolutely opposed relation. Each of these three 
sections is again carried out in three sub-sections. The 
sinlessness which God requires is brought to effect first 
positively through the redemption or deliverance from sin 
which we obtain through the death of Christ; then nega- 
tively through the forgiveness of past sin which is acknow- 
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ledged as such. Both these aspects are recapitulated in the 
third sub-section, ch. ii. 1, 2, which assumes the hortatory 
tone. Similarly the second section, treating of brotherly 
love, has three sub-sections. We perceived in dealing with 
the details that the apostle leads in the exhortation to 
brotherly love gradually, by a progressive advancement 
exhibiting this as the substance of ad/ the divine command- 
ments. First, he describes the divine will quite generally 
as évtokat Tod Oeov, then he carries back these évroAaé by . 
the phrase Adyos Tod Ocod to their internal unity, for he at 
the same time in the supplementary clause, tereAelwras 1) 
aydnn tod Qeod év yty,—that is, love as it is in God is 
then also in us,—points out what concrete commandment 
this unity forms. He further defines this love more closely 
as mepuTrateiy Kabws Xpiotos tepveTratyoey, and, describing 
it as the new commandment, closes with the exhortation so 
to practise it as Christ in His passion practised and taught 
it. Then the first sub-section (ch. 1. 83-5) speaks of love 
as of the old commandment ; it describes it as union with 
the divine will (évroXai @cod) and as union with the divine 
nature (TeTedclwtar  ayadmn tod Ocod ev juiv). The 
second sub-section (ch. i. 6-11) leads over to love as the 
new commandment. In it is at the same time shown what 
connection exists between love and the walking in light, 
this latter being the ruling idea of the whole. If, namely, 
Christ in His whole life announced on the one hand that 
God is light, and on the other exhibited in this His life a 
great practical demonstration of love, it follows that walk- 
ing in light is no other than walking in love. The third 
sub-section has, like the corresponding one in the first 
section, a hortatory tendency : it reminds the churches that 
the apostle in writing to them assumed their already stand- 
ing, the old as well as the young, in the possession of a 
Christian life (ch. ii, 12,13). And this very presupposi- 
tion (ch. ii, 13, 14) is also the transition to the third 
section. The first sub-section warns against fellowship 
with the kingdom of darkness: whether the world in 
general opposed to Christianity ; or the antichrist opposition 
in particular,—that is, the world as it will be born afresh out 
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of Christianity itself (ch. ii, 15-19). The second sub- 
section declares that the church is through the possession 
of the ypicpva separated from this kingdom of darkness and 
furnished with the means of knowing and detecting it: 
this holy oil of anointing can and will keep them secure 
with their God and their Saviour (ch. ii, 20-26). The 
third sub-section (ch. ii. 27) sums up all again for the sake 
of laying vehement emphasis upon what had just been said. 
Thus to the apostle the first general requirement of walking 
in the light took a threefold form of development: the 
light approves itself in relation to God and before the 
brethren ; but also in opposition to the unchristian world, 
and as hatred against this, which means fidelity (wéveuv) 
towards God. 

But now the apostle proceeds a step further. A general 
walk or conversation in light, in such and such a specific 
atmosphere, is not all the obligation that the possession of 
fw aievios entails upon us: we have been thereby not 
only translated into a new sphere of life, but also inwardly 
renewed and ourselves thoroughly: transformed. The das 
has entered into us; we have been born of God. This 
idea of the divine begetting rules the whole treatment from 
ch. ii, 18 to ch. v. 5: it is this which, at the end of the 
part thus defined, at the beginning of the fifth chapter, is 
taken up again; thus by the resumption marking the limits 
of the part of the Epistle we now consider. In order to 
show what obligations on us are included in the yeyer- 
vnoGas é€« tov Oeov, the apostle resorts for aid to the 
mediating idea of mappyola. At the appearing of Christ 
for judgment, that which is within us will be made mani- 
fest; and we shall have therefore to prove ourselves 
whether the total transformation of our nature which is 
required has taken place: more precisely, whether the 
dixavocvvn, which constitutes the divine nature, is approved 
also in us. The deed is, however, the standard of the 
being, and therefore our being the children of God must be 
demonstrated by our acts; while, on the other hand, the 
principle from which our act springs furnishes a standard 
of judgment with regard to it, and therefore the works of 
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righteousness must approve themselves as having sprung 
from the Spirit of God. To sum up, the divine birth, or 
inward renewal, gives evidence of itself only in two ways: 
one, that itself governs and transforms all our action; the 
other, that this action may be traced back to the Spirit of 
God, as the Factor of the new birth. The former is the 
substance of ch. iii; the latter, of ch. iv. 1-16. Then 
there is added a retrospective conclusion, ch. iv. 17, 18, 
which lays stress upon this, that where these. two postulates 
are both found the parrhesia or confidence enters certainly 
and infallibly. The second part is in two aspects an 
advance upon the first. Primarily, we have in the first 
chapters to do with walking in the light, and thus with be- 
longing to the kingdom of God, and being moulded by its 
influences ; but here we have to do with the divine birth, 
and thus with a power which makes us individually into 
members of this kingdom of God. Then, secondly, there 
the question was of walking in the light, and therefore of 
the universal bearing and tendency of: the life; here the 
question is of the concrete expressions of this walk, the 
tokens of the divine birth which meet the eye. 

First, for the demonstration of sonship to God in act, 
which is exhibited in two directions: in relation to God it 
is a doing of righteousness (ch. ili, 1-10), in relation to the 
brethren it is the office of love (ch. iii, 11-18); and then 
comes the reswmé in ch. iii. 19-23. Our act Godward is 
shown in two sub-sections: first, ch. iii. 1-3, we have the 
necessity of oseiy tHv Suxacoctvyv. In eternity we shall 
be like the Lord, as He is; the way thither is the same 
which He took in His process of glorification: that is to 
say, all depends on our being like Him as He was, in 
avoiding sin, and doing righteousness. The second sub- 
section, ch, ui. 4-10, more closely explains the meaning of 
this requirement: the righteousness must be pure and 
simple, since every residuum of sin would manifest us as 
still belonging to Satan. 

Secondly, for the other side, the approval of our sonship 
to God by the acts of brotherly love is similarly illustrated 
in two sub-sections: in ch. iii, 11-15, it is the negative 
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antithesis to the hatred which is the signature of the world; 
in ch. ili, 16-18, it is positive, and emphasis is laid upon 
the importance of actual doing which has as its funda- 
mental characterization the spirit of tiOévae thy spuynv. 
The third sub-section deduces a resumé from the former,— 
that is to say, the consciousness of actual brotherly love, to 
wit, the exhibition of sonship to God in some measure at 
least, may amidst the manifold accusations of our heart 
comfort us so far as we thereby discern that we have made 
a sure beginning, while, indeed, the full confidence depends 
upon the completeness of the srovety thv Suxavocdvnp. 

But to this divine sonship belongs not only a certain 
doing, but also a specific source of that doing,—that is, the 
Spirit of whom we are born and from whom our deeds 
must spring. That the idea wvedua, é& ob 6 Ocds Hpi 
édmxev and the idea yeyevvjcbar éx tod Ocod are substan- 
tially the same is evident from ch. ili. 4: the reception of the 
Spirit makes us children of God. In the acknowledgment 
that our salvation rests upon the divine act in the mission 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, being thus divinely wrought, 
and in the acknowledgment, on the other hand, that our 
good relation to the brethren is certainly divinely wrought 
too, inasmuch as the love that God has flows into us,—the 
acknowledgment, in short, that our whole life, as well in 
its relation Godward as in its relation towards the brethren, 
purely and absolutely rests upon the divine act,—we have 
the demonstration that the deeds demanded in the third 
chapter have their source in the principle of our sonship to 
God. Where, then, these two marks are found, the required 
course of action and the consciousness as to their divine 
origin, there is the evidence adduced of the yeyervijo@ar éx 
tov @eod. The section we have now considered also divides 
itself again into three sub-sections. The first, ch. iv. 1-6, 
so unfolds the thought that our fellowship with God rests 
upon a divine act, as to show that only through our acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus as the Son of God wrought by the Holy 
Ghost is such a fellowship with God possible, while without 
it we are surrendered to the pseudo-prophetic spirit. The 
second sub-section, ch. iv. 7-12, unfolds the parallel thought 
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that our brotherly love also is based on the divine causality, 
in such a manner as to show, or by showing, how all human 
loving is not an independent activity, but is only a reflec- 
tion and effluence of the divine nature of love. The third 
sub-section, ch. iv. 14-16, recapitulates the two former. 

When at this point, ch. iv. 17, 18, the apostle introduces 
afresh the idea of the parrhesia or confidence, which he first 
laid down in the theme-clause, ch. ii. 29, and took up again 
in the reswmé, ch. iii, 19, it is made clear, as already 
remarked, that we have from ch. ii. 28 to ch. iv. 18 one 
whole, the two parts of which must have had in the spirit 
of the author an internal bond of connection. 

Up to this point we have had two main parts to dis- 
tinguish, the themes of which were mepumateiy év hott 
and yeyervnoGar éx tov Oeov respectively. Both these 
were unfolded according to two aspects: in each came 
clearly into consideration the relation to God and the rela- 
tion to the brethren. The internal coherence and unity of 
these two relations is evinced copiously in ch. iv. 19-v. 5: 
in each of them the leading principle of the other is already 
involved. That is to say, ch. iv. 19-21 contains the evi- 
dence that in the idea of love not only the relation to the 
brethren, but also that to God is rooted; ch. v. 1-5 con- 
tains the evidence that in the idea of faith not only the 
relation to God, but also the relation to the brethren is 
included. And, in order to exhibit the internal unity 
of the whole material of this section, St. John introduces 
also here the relation to the cécwos, demonstrating in ch. 
v. 4,5 that this, too, follows from the idea of faith. 

At the outset of this summary, we pointed to the fact 
that the ideas repurateiv ev TO Hori, Torelv THY SeKaLtocvvnD, 
oporoyelv Tov Incobv, mucteverv eis TO dvowa “Inaod, per- 
vade the entire Epistle. It has been shown that the first 
is the representative of the development in ch. i. and il.; 
the second and third rule the two parts of the second 
main division; not till the last section does the mailotis 
come in, There is a progression in these ideas which 
will not escape our notice, particularly in the last three. 
While the first of them refers to the acts, the second refers 
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to the word, the third to the heart or centre of the life. It 
is true that in the oporoyely tov “Incody of ch. iv. the 
predicate, the avowing or confessing, recedes behind the 
object confessed: the apostle lays all the stress not upon 
the form, the confessing, but upon the importance of what 
is confessed. But there is good reason for his adopting 
as the predicate opodoyeiv instead of using the term 
motevery, For it was his object in the second leading 
part, according to the distribution given at the outset, to 
show upon what the consciousness of sonship to God rests: 
not this latter in itself, but the consciousness of it, can 
alone produce the affection of confidence. This, however, 
rests not upon the objective reality of the Divine Spirit in 
me, but upon the subjective consciousness of it in my heart, 
which is brought to consummation in the oporoyelv. But 
at the close, where the apostle is unfolding that the relation 
to God and the relation to the brethren are inseparably and 
most inwardly one, each involving the other, it is naturally 
not his object to choose any term which should exhibit the 
external confirmation of the one or the other relation: he 
must exhibit this itself in its inwardness. Hence at this 
point the mwécris begins to predominate in the discourse, the 
other words only revolving around these as pendants. It 
is the idea of faith which, as the Gospel shows, is central 
to St. John. The Epistle, too, knows no other than this: 
ypadw tuiv tols muctevovew tva mortevnte, which we may 
place in distant analogy with the Pauline é« wiotews eis 
aiotiw. The document, which demonstrates in its general 
course how faith must express itself and be confirmed or 
approved, comes back at its close to the exhibition of all 
as the expression and influence of faith. 

We come now to the closing section of the Epistle. Two 
series of ideas, as we have seen, were excited in the readers 
by the introduction: there was an annunciation to be made 
concerning the Logos as the source and giver of life; and, 
on the other hand, this announcement was declared to be 
one raised above doubt. This latter point, the guarantee 
of all, the apostle has yet to unfold. He now reverts to 
the idea of the maptupia, which in ch. i. 1-3 was made 
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so prominent. The witnesses, ch. v. 6-9, and the effects of 
these testimonies, ch. v. 10-12, now occupy his attention. 
There remains still the conclusion, which corresponds 
with the introduction. It also resolves itself into three 
sections. The first, ch. v. 13-17, once more specifies the 
substance of that eternal life of which the Epistle treats: 
it consists of faith in the Son of God, of love as towards 
the brethren, which preserves them in the kingdom of God 
by intercession. The second gives in three clauses the 
signature of the child of God as opposed to the child of 
this world (ch. v. 18-20). The third, ch. v. 21, sums 
up in a hortatory warning the entire practical aim of the 
entire treatise. 
- As it has now been made clear, the whole Epistle is 
almost entirely and down to its details governed by a 
threefold distribution: only here and there does the thought 
develope itself in two members, while for the most part 
- even then a synthetic or recapitulatory member is added. 
It is true that occasionally theories of number have 
been abused in regard both to the Old and to the New 
Testament; and mistrust as to what might suggest them 
may indeed be justifiable. On the other side, it is 
impossible to deny that in the formal presentation and 
construction of Scripture definite numbers play their part. 
And, as it respects our present case, it is to us a pledge of 
correctness that the observation of a certain triplicity in 
the Epistle arose out of the reswmé of the whole, and did 
‘not, as it were, prejudice us at the outset, and thus insinuate 
itself into the pursuit of its chain of thought. That 
Luthardt long since established the fact that the number 
three is a divisor in the Gospel, though without exhibiting it 
in such detail as we have done here, was remembered by the 
author only afterwards. However, the remark often already 
made may be made once more, that we are by no means to 
think that the writer of this treatise adjusted beforehand a 
scheme in such number and measure. The order and 
symmetry, which pervade all down to the minutest detail, 
only show how clearly and sharply the apostle was 
accustomed to think; and that, in consequence of an 
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inherent sense of order, his thoughts grouped themselves. 
with facility in a definite way. 


OCCASION AND AIM OF THE EPISTLE, 


Does this account of the general contents of the Epistle 
give us any light for the discovery of its occasion and, 
purport? There is evidently no direct obvious connec- 
tion between the two; but this should only make us 
examine all the more narrowly whether or not the process 
of thought affords at least some indirect aid for the dis- 
covery of the general aim. And, first of all, the impres- 
sion produced upon the readers by the Epistle as a whole 
suggests a helpful intimation. We easily perceive, for 
instance, the contrast in which its collective substance 
places it to the other epistolary writings of the New 
Testament, especially the Pauline. While these latter 
always bear and everywhere show the character of docu- 
ments that lay the foundation and organize, that is, have a 
creative character, our Epistle has rather the character of 
sustaining, nourishing, and building up. The former have 
to do with the basis, the latter with the superstructure. 
Not only in the Epistle to the Romans, which has most 
distinctively the fundamental stamp, the apostle in it 
showing the church how he viewed and how he executed 
his apostolical function, but in all his Epistles we hear the 
man speak whose it was to give the congregations their 
first organized formation: as to doctrine, as to constitution, 
as to ethics, as to all, he has to prepare the soil for some- 
thing new. His writings have the universal characteristic 
of teaching. But it is this very characteristic which is 
wanting throughout St. John’s Epistle: from beginning to 
end it is entirely restricted to the reminding tone. As in 
the first part of it the apostle again and again intimates that 
he writes to the church only under the presupposition of 
their Christian estate and character (ch. ii. 12 seq.); that 
they need no instruction of any kind, having themselves 
the ypicua (ch. ii. 20, 27); so towards the end of it he 
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again reminds them that his document was calculated only 
for believers (ch. v. 13, ypddw ipiv rots muctevovow). 
Apart from these individual expressions of the writer, 
we have ourselves observed that it is the character of the 
Epistle everywhere to exhibit the new as the old, the 
instruction now given as already known, the ethical 
demands made as already in the act of being fulfilled by 
them. Similarly the idea of the tede/wous, particularly of 
the terehevwpévn yapd, points to the fact that the apostle 
has nothing in his view but to crown the edifice. This 
characteristic of his document may be simply called the 
reminding style in contradistinction from the teaching and 
elementary style of St. Paul which lays the foundation. 
Now this difference itself in the tone indicates the dif- 
ference in the position of affairs for which our Epistle is 
adapted, as compared with that in the Pauline congregations. 
To the same conclusion we are led by another consideration, 
that the relation of the church to the world outside of 
Christianity, whether Jewish or Gentile, at the time of our 
Epistle had become altogether a different thing from that 
which meets us in the earlier documents of the New Testa- 
ment. In the time of St. Paul, it was matter of import- 
ance to come to an understanding with each of these 
powers and to be clear of both: temptations came specifically 
from each. In our Epistle this separation of interest was 
fully accomplished, and the world is entirely overcome: 
not, indeed, in the sense that it was no longer present, but 
that a total and firm severance had taken place externally. 
First of all, the distinction between the two distinct 
camps of the enemy had vanished away: they are now 
comprehended under the one common term kocpos. With 
St. Paul the notion predominates that Judaism was the 
ancient kingdom of God, which in no other form than this 
had lived through the ages and survived, having become 
opposed to Christianity only because it spasmodically held 
fast the obsolete, the old things which éyyis dgavicpod éotuv. 
With him, therefore, Judaism is a mission field co-ordinate 
with heathenism, and of the same importance. Now, with 
St. John, Judaism has utterly lost its independent position, 
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and relations, and meaning. The expressions 6 xécjos and 
0 Koomos ovTos, which, when St. Paul uses them, we 
immediately feel ourselves constrained to connect primarily 
with the Gentile world, are, when St. John uses them, 
descriptions of a// that is outside of Christianity : he knows 
nothing now of.the old distinction. With this his Gospel 
corresponds. In it also Judaism is simply a power entirely 
opposed to Christ; in it also we find Jews and Gentiles 
indiscriminately blended in the common word kocpos. It 
is true that in ch. i. 9, 10 Judaism is, as equivalent to of 
ico, distinguished from the cécpos as a whole; but else- 
where, and generally, Jesus is represented not as the Messiah 
of the Jews, but as the cwtip Tod Koopov. He announces 
Himself to Nicodemus as the Saviour and Judge sent not 
to Judaism, but to the xocpos, in which the Jews are 
included and merged. In His last discourses our Lord 
speaks only of the hatred of the world, although He has to 
do immediately with the hatred of His own people. Thus 
there is no longer any difference between the world of 
Judaism and the Gentile world; both are summed up in 
the idea of the xocuos. This is the first thing that 
strikes us. 

But, further, the Christian relation to this xocpos is 
noteworthy. It is undoubted that the application of this 
idea in St. John is in harmony with the current of New 
Testament phraseology so far as it is mostly referred to 
the world of mankind, while in such a way as not to 
refer to them alone or to them as such. Not mankind 
alone: for man is such, not as contrasted with the collec- 
tive earthly nature and economy, but as its head. The 
inanimate creature also belongs to the xoomos; for, when 
we read of a Bios Tod Kécpov (this world’s goods), of eivas 
éx Tod Kocpov, and puoeiy Ta ev TO Koop, all this we 
understand not merely of men, but also’ of all created 
things. Nor is it mankind as such: for that mankind 
only is thus denoted which is depraved by sin and in 
bondage to it. But such a meaning the word always has, 
even when the expression is not made complete, as 6 cocpos 
ovTos, as is relatively very often the case in St. John. 
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Even when év 76 xoope eivat describes a life merely lived 
upon earth, as in ch. ix. 5, 39, the idea first referred to is 
still involved in the world. All this is undoubtedly true, 
so far as the use of the word goes, which is common to 
St. John and the rest of Scripture. 

St. John, however, has this peculiarity, that with him 
this fallen world only seldom comes into view as the object 
of salvation. It is true, indeed, that with him also the 
Lord appeared in order to redeem the world, fallen under 
the empire of sin and guilt. He is called the cwrip tov 
xoopov (John iv. 42; 1 John iv. 16), and f7 tod Kocpov 
(John vi. 52), and finally, (Aacpos rept Odov Tod Kdcpov. 
Yet it is still more frequent with him to represent the 
world, not as a missionary sphere, and therefore as an un- 
christian territory which must be christianized, but as the 
principle which opposes the church of Christ in rigid and 
cold enmity, in short, as the anti-Christian kingdom. 
Especially marked is this style of thought in the Lord’s 
last discourses and in our Epistle, between which generally 
the points of contact are so exceedingly many. The world 
is not the sea which contains good fishes and bad; it is the 
sphere and abode of total darkness. It is this which we 
meant when we spoke above of the severance with the 
world being complete: Christianity and the world have 
become absolute opposites. And it is to be observed that 
this deep antithesis is not emphasized in the manner of an 
urgent warning and exhortation to avoid and be on their 
guard against the world; wherever the world is mentioned 
in our Epistle, it is in a tone which suggests the tranquil 
feeling of entire and final severance. The evil of the 
world or its wickedness is not complained of nor lamented : 
it is a simple fact, which cannot be otherwise than it is. 
When we consider the way in which St. Peter in his first 
letter warns the churches in view of the persecutions 
threatened by the world, how evidently full of solicitude 
he is lest Christians should be moved by this to turn back 
again to the world; and when we compare with this the 
tranquil, we might say the cold, way in which St. Jolin 
speaks of the hatred of the world as of a thing so self- 
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understood and taken for granted that no one can be led 
astray by it; we shall come at once to the conclusion that 
our Epistle assumes towards the xoopos a very different 
position from that occupied by the rest. The result of 
all that has been said is the conviction that in this docu- 
ment the difference between Judaism and heathenism is 
gone; that to it the xocpos is not so much the sphere of 
Christian mission as the metropolis of declared and decided 
enmity against the kingdom of God; and that this hostile 
position has nothing astonishing in it, but is altogether 
natural and normal, so that no man need be embarrassed 
by it or led astray. 

It is not from Judaism and heathenism as such, not 
from the world in itself, that the temptations proceed, but 
from anti-Christianity or the false prophets,—that is, from 
the endeavour to generate the world anew in the bosom of 
Christianity. The enemies are no longer extra but intra 
parietes; the perilous power is not the denial, but the 
simulation of the Christian spirit; their foes sought to be 
regarded as Christians, but Christians they were not; they 
had their point of departure from the church, but did not 
belong to it. They are essentially children of the world, 
and yet would be deemed children of light: it is a mixing ~ 
together of light and darkness. Thus we have enemies of 
the church who are neither Jews nor Gentiles, but false 
Christians. It is true that this aspect of things is not 
peculiar to our Epistle: it is shared by Jude and the 
second of Peter, and in part even by some portions of the 
last Pauline Epistles. But it is precisely when we mark 
in what way these specific portions of Scripture con- 
front the danger that we discern the altogether peculiar 
character of our Epistle. The former assume a tone of 
anxious care; we observe how the writers tremble for the 
churches, and how they gather up all their forces to pre- 
serve them, to warn them, to rescue them. We compare 
with their excited vehemence the tranquillity and peaceful 
bearing which our Epistle exhibits, as before to the world, 
so now to the anti-Christianity that threatens. Reading it 
carefully, we do not receive the impression that the churches 
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were or had been in any sore distress. When the anti- 
christs are mentioned for the first time in ch. ii, express 
reference is made to the anointing which would defend the 
people of God from contact with every kind of lie, and 
which seemed to render every kind of exhortation super- 
fluous. The words of the apostle do not give the idea that 
they aim at keeping back the readers from any apostasy 
which was closely imminent, but rather that he was solici- 
tous to make all perfectly safe, and therefore represented to 
them once more how great was the gulf between them and 
all forms of anti-Christianity.. So, when this enemy is in- 
troduced again in ch. iv., even then the exhortation to try 
the spirits is by no means the main concern, but is rather 
brought in as év mapodw: the chief thing in the apostle’s 
estimation is rather to make it clear how the Christian 
spirit must express itself. The former is only the foil to 
the latter. As when, in a firmly built house, the master, 
hearing the storm without, gives one more glance around 
to see that all is secure, while still he knows that he 
is sheltered and safe, and, indeed, the more furiously the 
tempest blows, feels all the more sense of security,—so it 
is with this Epistle, which gives us the feeling of an 
inexpressibly beautiful peace and silent confidence of joy 
diffused through it from beginning to end. 

Anything like polemics proper is altogether absent from 
the document: its aim and tendency is essentially not 
negative, but positive. How little its general contents and 
character are governed by the controversy with antichrists, 
has been seen in the general scheme of its construction. 
The life which has appeared in Christ, and from Him over- 
flows upon His people, is its leading idea. And this life 
manifests itself, as we have seen, in two directions: on the 
one hand it matures fellowship with God, and on the other 
fellowship with the brethren, through these manifestations 
bringing in the yapd rterederwuévy. This is its trunk, 
absolutely positive, on which all the particular develop- 
ments of exhortation are grafted, not excepting the twice- 
repeated exposition of the antichrists. The first time 
these are mentioned it is in connection with walking 
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in the light: in relation to God and the brethren, this 
walk leads to union and fellowship; but as it regards 
the antichrists, who belong not to the ¢ds but to the 
oxotia, it leads to nothing but severance. And, on the 
second occasion of mentioning them, our dvcatocvvy is spoken 
of as resting upon the possession of the Spirit of God, 
the true and only Spirit; and in connection with this, 
the acts of that righteousness are dilated on as dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the anti-Christian spirit. 
We might altogether omit the two passages which deal 
with the antichrists, and the Epistle would not lose its 
essential character or be changed in its scope: evidence 
enough this that polemics against them did not constitute 
its final aim. © 

But, however firmly established this is, there is another 
side to the question. Though it may seem to contradict 
what has been said, we cannot seize rightly the occasion 
and design of the Epistle wnless we assume that the 
churches were heavily oppressed by the antichrists, and 
that they were to be defended against them by this 
apostolical letter. At the outset we must absolutely take 
it for granted that it was written for one occasion, that it 
owed its origin to some definite historical circumstance, 
and not to the mere leisure of the author. Now he him- 
self indicates such a concrete historical occasion for his 
writing. For, when we find at the close an exhortation to 
the churches to keep themselves from idols, our exposition, 
as has been seen, requires us to regard this as a warning 
against the teachers of error dealt with in the Epistle. 
If this warning is the keynote of a letter which we have 
learnt to regard as one whole from beginning to end, one 
harmonious development, it must, of course, be in strict 
connection with this whole; it must, moreover, because 
forming the very conclusion, contain that very thought 
which the author has been before all things concerned 
about. As, further, the letter with this begins and returns 
back at the close to this,—to emphasize, namely, the firm 
assurance or security of the truth declared by the apostle, 
who presents that truth as a paptupia—the energy and 
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sedulousness with which he does this is to be explained 
only by the assumption that it was of importance to make 
firm this truth in the face of other teachings which were 
devoid of it: these other teachings, however, must needs, 
unless we surrender ourselves to random guesses, have 
been those of the antichrists. Nor is it to be overlooked, 
that precisely after his first delineation of the antichrists 
the apostle writes, radta éypawa tyiv wept Tov TaVOVTWY 
vpas, which must be compared with ch. v. 13, where with 
the same formula the eternal life, which we have seen to 
be the essential thought of the Epistle, is exhibited as the 
substance of what preceded. Considering all this, we must 
admit that anti-Christianity was the immediate occasion of 
this epistolary communication. 

Consequently the matter stands thus. The beginning 
and the end of the Epistle, as well as the two fragments of 
it which are concerned with antichrists, indicate that these 
occasioned the apostle’s writing. On the other hand, the 
bulk of the letter is not in manifest connection with anti- 
Christianity as a subject; and, more than that, the sections 
which treat of it expressly come in as side-illustrations or 
adjuncts of the positive and leading thoughts. Now we might. 
be tempted to suppose that the apostle pursued different 
designs; one of them being to warn against the antichrists, 
while the other aimed at presenting certain positive 
exhortations. But that indeed is not possible; for, first, 
the letter approves its unity as one uniform whole; and, 
secondly, these two aims are so blended and so _ inter- 
penetrate one another in every section as to suggest 
necessarily that they rise together into a higher unity. 
And here comes in that character of the Epistle which 
has been indicated above: its rest and its peace, as if 
adjusted to the most joyful relations; its internal release 
from all the agitation of the world, as if its author were 
looking out from a secure haven into the tumult of the 
distant sea. All this taken together makes up the mystery 
of the writing. But its solution can be brought to light 
only when we seek and find the historical relations to 
which these apparently opposite traits are equally con- 
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gruous, and under which the Epistle must have taken 
precisely the form it has and no other. 

Now the relations indicated are identically those to 
which the earliest tradition about the origin of the letter 
point. At the outset, the fact that it was referred to the 
latest period of St. John’s life explains at once how it 
comes to bear a character so different from that of the 
other New Testament writings. Our apostle, that is, had 
not entered upon a new field of labour, such as St. Paul 
as a principle was accustomed to seek for himself, but 
he had taken over the field which that apostle had left 
behind to him. The churches of Asia Minor, and especially 
the Ephesian, to which our thought is directed by early 
tradition, had been introduced into Christendom through the 
long and assiduous activity of the apostle of the Gentiles, 
with advantages beyond most others. We at once under- 
stand, therefore, why our Epistle has no organizing character, 
but rather that of nourishing and establishing. Further, 
that the distinction between Judaism and heathenism as two 
defined hostile camps is so entirely absent, is natural enough 
at the end of the first century, and so long after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; for, after that event, the power of the 
Jews in persecuting the Christians lay simply in their hiding 
themselves behind the Gentiles, and thus declaring themselves 
to belong to the xécpos. And that the whole non-Christian 
world summed up under this name comes here into con- 
sideration, not as a missionary-field, but as an anti-Christian 
principle, as ycdv, is to be explained by this, that already at 
that time the energy of the gospel in founding and forming 
churches had receded to the second place ; this characteristic 
belonged rather to the Pauline age; and what we know. 
concerning the work of St. John assures us that it. was not 
so much mission as cure of souls that lay near his heart. 
It had been long demonstrated that both Judaism and 
heathenism as a whole 76 ¢é@s od xatéhaBov. The hatred 
of the world had since the days of Demetrius so often 
declared itself, that it was confirmed and could no longer 
now be matter of astonishment. The enemy of these days 
was, in a peculiar sense, the spirit of false prophecy. We 
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know, indeed, that even in the lifetime of the apostle heresy 
had been in Ephesus brought to maturity by Cerinthus ; 
and not only so, but, as has been already shown, the very 
omissions of the Epistle may be perfectly understood when 
it is referred to the Cerinthian Gnosis. All this proves, 
therefore, that the Epistle must have been written later 
than the other New Testament Scriptures, and that it might 
well have been written by St. John. That this latter was 
actually the case its peculiar characteristics make clear 
enough. 

That there was probably no man who experienced the 
transforming and glorifying influence of Christianity to the 
same degree as the son of thunder, who once would have 
desired fire to come down from heaven, appears, apart from 
the Johannaean writings, from the testimony of the earliest 
antiquity. Even supposing the touching traditions about 
his declining life to be untrue, at least they are indi- 
cations of the impression made upon generation after 
generation by the work and character of this apostle. 
Untrue legends, which become current in the mouths of 
the people, are important for history; though these traditions 
concerning St. John are not to be regarded as untrue. Let 
it be noted how admirably the character of our Epistle 
accords with what we otherwise know of the character of 
the apostle. On the one side there is a keenness of severity 
in the severance of light from darkness, and of the world 
from the kingdom of God, which betrays the son of thunder ; 
indeed, we find such an ethical sharpness of definition as 

makes every little sin an evidence of the Satanic nature (comp. 
ch, ili. 4-11), such indeed as occurs nowhere else through- 
out the compass of Scripture. But, on the other side and 
concurrently with this, we feel a breath of most pathetic and 
most inward affection, from a spirit overflowing with love 
and strong in peaceful rest, such as corresponds precisely 
with those narratives, handed down from antiquity concern- 
ing his old age, which appeal so forcibly to our hearts. If 
we recall here again its consummate repose in the pre- 
sence of the world’s hatred, the impression made by the 
passages about Antichrist, as if apostasy to their company 
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were a thing clean impossible, though a reminding word 
might be still appropriate, all this, too, is perfectly recon- 
cilable with the character of St. John. That the aged 
disciple, who through a long life had by faith and love 
brought himself into so close a relation to his Lord, was so 
thoroughly filled and pervaded by the riches of the grace 
which came to him through Christ that all the hatred of 
the world and raging of Antichrist failed to disturb him in 
his deep repose, that he could not indeed well understand 
how their attraction should be felt at all—all is perfectly 
imaginable in his case. Simon Peter before this, in his 
second Epistle, when the times were disturbed and the lie 
had raised its head aloft, felt himself impelled with all the 
energy of his love to transpose himself back into the days 
when he had his Master’s society, and also with all the 
energy of his hope to propel himself forward to the time 
of the perfected kingdom of God. So also our apostle, 
following his character out, and in harmony with his deep 
interior nature, must needs, in his old age especially, have 
still more abundantly felt himself impelled, while enemies 
raged around him, and the more they raged, to fasten his 
deep thought upon the glory of Him whom he had seen 
as He was, and whom he hoped to see as He is. Thus, 
in conclusion, it may be said that it is perfectly clear 
how St. John, with such a personality as his, was precisely 
so affected as the Epistle reveals him, so full of peace 
in a time of fiercest conflict, so much more occupied with 
positive construction than with defensive polemic against 
enemies. 

But it is quite another question whether, after all, St. 
John could have written a letter like this from out of such 
circumstances, and as addressed to such circumstances. An — 
apostolical missive might be expected to be not merely an 
expression of personal feelings, but by all means to impart 
something to the readers; and therefore it must needs be 
born out of the urgency of the particular time, and be 
strictly adapted to its necessity. However high our esti- 
mate of the Asiatic churches may be, it remains never- 
theless certain that the Gnostic errors had not passed away 
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without leaving deep traces; in fact, that these errors were 
not overcome until after the hard conflict of a century. 
Now, when we seem to find in our Epistle so extraordinarily 
favourable a picture of the state of the churches in question, 
and mark that the apostle is everywhere not so much teach- 
ing and warning and exhorting as taking it for granted 
emphatically that they know all things, how can all this 
be made consistent with a time when the first love had 
grown cold? Must not the churches, when they read the 
Epistle, have felt themselves divided by an infinite gulf 
from the state of things which its contents presupposed 
among them? May we not suppose also that the apostle, 
with eyes sharpened by faith and love and experience, 
would have observed in the church in whose midst he 
laboured many kinds of imperfection? Would it not have 
occurred to him, or have been impressed on his mind, that 
the false teachers, however little influence they might exert 
upon himself personally, might be very dangerous indeed 
to the flock? Could he really imagine, supposing him 
to be at Ephesus, that the dangers and injuries were in 
other places so much less or so insignificant? Now, if 
there is any force in such questions as these, might it not 
be presumed that the communication would have taken 
quite another form, and have been much more urgent and 
hortatory, and I might say more anxious? Must not all 
these concurring circumstances, arising out of a view of 
the concrete necessities of the churches, have at least so far 
influenced the personal feeling and tone of the apostle as 
to lessen the profound peace and the absolute joy that we 
see to abound ? 

All these difficulties are obviated and the mystery of — 
the Epistle solved if we assume that the apostle, when 
writing it, was in a position in which the relations of the 
churches were not immediately under his very eyes, not so 
near to him as to affect his feeling and shape his words. 
If, on the ground of the tradition that the Apostle John 
was a long time in Patmos, we admit that he wrote his 
letter from that island, this hypothesis will lighten up the 
whole. First, we may point to an incidental and external 
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circumstance, which does not indeed depend upon this fact 
for its explanation, but yet seems from this point of view 
to be most satisfactorily explained. The two smaller 
Epistles, which obviously came from the same hand as 
the first, send final greetings from the church in the 
bosom of which the writer had his residence. That needs no 
proof for the third Epistle; nor for the second, if we only 
grant that the Kupia to whom it was addressed is a desig- 
nation of the church, for then the téxva tis aderAdphs Tis 
éxrexThs at the close are obviously the members of the 
community with which the apostle was then connected. 
But in our Epistle, on the contrary, there is neither any 
greeting from a church nor any greeting to one. The 
absence of the latter may be accounted for by the encyclical 
character of the document. But how shall the absence of 
the former be accounted for? It was natural that the 
apostle should omit that, if he happened to be at the time 
not in the midst of any church whatever. 

If we only hold fast the supposition—more than that 
we need not call it—that St. John wrote in Patmos, what 
may be further assumed as to the character to which his 
interior life was moulded? He lived in relative seclusion, 
separated at least from all the excited movements of the 
outer world. For on this small island, which was certainly 
then no more frequented than now, he could only to a 
slight extent exercise any influence or carry on any work of 
an external character; and all the less must his work have 
seemed to him, the more familiar he had been with the 
energetic work of a large city. To him, at his age, it would 
be matter of doubt whether he could win back that larger 
influence, or whether the time of active work was not for 
ever gone in his case. Then, the great concern was to wait 
upon the blessed manifestation of the Lord, and ask of Him 
how he might prepare to meet Him worthily at His coming. 
The more he was shut in from exterior life, the more did he 
retire into the depths of his own being, and exhaust that 
which his faith gave him for his own good, and what he, in 
common with the whole church, was called to attain through 
the energy of that faith, Thus the internal and ethical 
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characteristics of the Epistle are no less explained than the 
apocalyptic tendency of its strain. 

And the world, the «ocpos, had recently, by banishing _ 
him, not only given evidence of its internal severance from 
Christianity, but had also almost entirely cut off the apostle 
from its external fellowship. Now this perfect separation 
between them is precisely reflected in the cold, abandoned 
tone in which our Epistle speaks of the world throughout. 
Withdrawn absolutely from it, and his thoughts alternating 
between the first and the second appearance of the Son of 
man, there rested upon the apostle that blessed and peaceful 
sentiment to which his Epistle everywhere bears witness. 
There is generally that joy, tranquil but all the more 
intense on that account, which he knows whose sufferings 
have driven him into seclusion, and who feels himself alone 
with his God: like that which animated St. Paul when he 
sent forth from the solitude of his prison the Epistle to the 
Philippians, so pervaded with the atmosphere of joy. Anti- 
Christianity and pseudo-prophecy St. John would hardly 
find in the island of Patmos; for, even supposing that he 
had founded a little church there, that church would not 
probably have as yet been touched by such an influence, 
especially as all gnosis rested much on philosophical culture. 
But the report might reach him from without, that the false 
teachers had all the more powerfully and ruthlessly pene- 
trated into the old churches because they were deprived of 
their apostolical shepherd. The intelligence of the woAXoi 
avtixptotot Which were among them gave token to him of 
the éoydtn pa. Thus he felt himself moved to write to 
the congregations in which he had laboured, in order to 
exhort them to walk worthily of this last hour, and to arm 
themselves with the true and only parrhesia for the coming 
of the Son of man. And the apostle’s position, thus assumed, 
accounts for the economy of the whole letter as we have 
it; this explains the tranquil stillness of his own mind, 
released from the bonds of this world, so full of the confi- 
dent sense of the grandeur of Christianity as contrasted with 
the vanity of the false prophets,—in all this not disturbed 
by being personally in immediate contact with the unrest 
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and danger of the churches still living in the midst of the 

world. 

May we not say that the divine wisdom found better 
means to strengthen the churches by this Epistle, pene- 
trated by influences arising from the circumstances we have 
alluded to, than if the apostle himself had stood in their 
midst lifting up the most urgent warnings? Into the midst 
of the conflict of life, with its temptations and its distrac- 
tions, he thus entered, himself untouched by them all, as if 
coming forth from another world—must not that have 

prompted the feeling, “Put off thy shoes, for this is holy 
ground”? He is filled by the glowing experience (yapd, 
mappnoia) which the Christian has who knows himself in’ 
possession of the great communicated gifts of life and son- 
ship: what so effectually pierces the heart as the language 
of this calm and full inspiration? He speaks about that 
which the churches already are in accordance with their 
new nature (as partakers of the kingdom of light), and of 
what, in accordance with their destination, they are to 
become (as those who should have vrappnoia in the day of 
judgment),—that is, he speaks of the positive objects and aims 
which Christianity places before every individual Christian: 
was not this the way to point the churches to so high and 
so comprehensive a work, that for mere idle speculation, the 
opposite of that practical work, and therefore for the seduc- 
tions of pseudo-prophecy, they would literally have no time 
or thought? The apostle so deals with the great gifts and 
the great problems of Christian people, so opens to them 
the riches of what they have and are yet to have in Christ, 

’ that he takes the most effectual means of rendering it 

impossible that they should seek these riches anywhere 

else. The interior life of the church he would invigorate, 
he would consummate their union with God and with the 
brethren: that is the weapon which he puts into their 
hands for their better external warfare. Thus the secret of 
the Epistle is solved. We see that it is occasioned by the 
energetic working of anti-Christianity ; but we also see that 
it is moulded by the personal position of the writer, and 
that this explains his peaceful and tranquil bearing, despite 
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their uprising: in fact, this very bearing is the means of 
defence approved and chosen by the apostle. - 

The utmost that we have reached by this series of 
explanations would be only the proof that it is possible to 
insert the Epistle, just as we have it, with all its apparently 
discordant peculiarities, into the course of St. John’s life, 
and show its harmony with that life. But is the composi- 
tion in Patmos, which we have relied upon, more than 
a mere hypothesis? We know that in recent times the 
apostle’s residence there has been contended against ; and, 
in very recent times, his work at Ephesus altogether. It 
certainly is not our business to come now to a new under- 
standing with the records and traditions of the first cen- 
turies: for exegesis and biblical theology, our relation to 
them is taken for granted. Still it is necessary, when we 
yield our faith to tradition about a book as a whole, that 
we should be able to show that the internal character of the 
book is in harmony with this tradition. But what does 
tradition say in confirmation of the view that the Epistle 
was written in Patmos ? 

Certainly there is no tradition as to the place where the 
Epistle was written, nor as to its readers,—for the well-known 
error of Augustine we may leave out of view,—but there is 
one as to the place where the Gospel was composed. Now 
this at once includes the Epistle, if we acknowledge that the 
two writings were designed for the same readers, with the 
same object, and simultaneously written. It is true that we 
could not refer the éypawa of the second chapter to the 
Gospel; and it is not right to regard the introduction of 
the Epistle (amayyéArXouev tiv tov Aoyov THs Cams) as 
alluding to it; for the Epistle itself is such an annunciation, 
which would never have been doubted if the expression had 
been rightly interpreted. The many passages of the Epistle 
which are parallel with passages in the Gospel must not be 
appealed to; for, while they show the identity of author, 
they say nothing as to the identity of time when both were 
composed. But this is important, that in a whole series of 
places—marked in our exposition, as especially ch. ii. 7, the 
évTonk Kaw, and ch. iv. 17, v. 6—the Epistle is intelligible 
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only if we suppose the reader to possess a knowledge of the 
Gospel, not only in general, but also in detailed expressions. 
They are written as one would write who not only has the 
phrases current in the Gospel directly before himself, but 
also supposes them to be immediately under the eye of the 
readers too. Such allusions to individual phrases in another 
treatise are best explained by supposing that the writer 
has just finished writing them; and not only so, he must 
suppose the readers to understand them only if those readers 
are under their immediate influence: if some time had 
‘elapsed since the perusal, they could hardly be presumed 
or expected to understand them, especially as we cannot 
assume that individual Christians were furnished with copies 
of the Gospel. Further, this reconciles us to the form of 
the Epistle, the absence of the customary greeting at the 
beginning and the end: a circumstance quite appropriate if 
it was regarded as really belonging to the Gospel itself; as 
has been rightly observed, though weight enough has not 
generally been conceded to the remark. We see that in 
the two smaller Epistles, coming from the same hand, the 
apostle has adopted the usual style of greeting. He who 
wrote a gospel was possibly led to do so by some definite 
relations and circumstances, and wrote it primarily for a 
definite circle; but he certainly wrote it not only for that 
circle, and not only for these relations, but generally in the 
service of Christianity. And if the author of such a book 
accompanies it by a letter, which expounds the practical 
bearing of the history communicated,—and such is the 
relation of our Epistle to the Gospel,—then it is easily 
understood that the letter also would partake of the objective 
tone of the book, that the specific relations of the readers 
would remain untouched, that the definite circle of readers 
would from the outset recede in comparison of the universal 
company of readers for whom the book was intended. Thus, 
though the Epistle is sent primarily to an individual com- 
munity, it is really catholic and encyclical in the highest 
degree: it is addressed to the readers of the Gospel as a whole. 

Accordingly, if it is highly probable that the Epistle is 
most intimately bound up with the Gospel, then all that 
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has been urged about the place where the Gospel was written 
holds good also of the Epistle. And what is the current of 
tradition here? It testifies in two ways: one declares that 
Patmos was the place of its origin; the other speaks of 
Ephesus, though, strictly speaking, not so much as the place 
of its composition as the place of its publication. It is well 
known that earlier antiquity sought to harmonize the two: 
the Gospel was written in Patmos, issued in Ephesus. 
Certainly it were possible that the earlier tradition rested 
on a supposition which transferred the Patmos origination 
of the Apocalypse to the Gospel. But the Gospel bears 
traces in itself that it was not finished at one stroke, as we 
have it now. The last chapter is as certainly from the 
same hand as it is certain that it was written later than the 
rest. There is but one reason assignable for its being 
added, that is, to contradict the opinion that the apostle 
was not to die. If, then, St. John was at Ephesus when 
he wrote the Gospel, and knew that this opinion existed, 
would he not at once have incorporated the twenty-first 
chapter into the body of the work? If that opinion 
originated later, would not an oral energetic contradiction 
have sufficed to suppress it, and thus render the postscript 
needless? But how easily is all this explained and recon- 
ciled, if we assume that during his absence, and on the 
ground of the fact that he had saved his life during the 
Christian persecution, this notion sprang up and became 
firmly established in consequence of his not being there to 
suppress it! When he returned, he found it existing and 
very generally prevalent. Then he determined to add this 
postscript, to put an end to it wherever the Gospel should 
spread. That the original conclusion, ch. xx. 20, was left 
in its place, may be explained by the circumstance that 
many copies were already abroad, and that the work was no 
longer in the sole possession of its author. Thus, in fact, 
the two accounts as to the origin of the Gospel, and the 
old attempt to reconcile them, remain therefore justified. 
Moreover, this proves that the Epistle was primarily written 
from Patmos to Ephesus, and, with the Gospel to which it 
belongs, had a later and wider circulation. 
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THEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE EPISTLE, 


But we have not only been concerned in our investi- 
gation to discuss the form of the Epistle. We have not 
only had to do with the order of the thought as the ground 
for conclusions as to the external and internal relations 
which originated it, but have sought to penetrate to the 
matter of the thought, and to present vividly before our 
minds the dogmatic - ethical views of the apostle. It 
remains that we undertake a recapitulation of this last 
point,—that is, sum up the fundamental principles of the 
Johannaean theology, so far as it lies before us in this 
Epistle. But we must first endeavour to explain our 
conception generally of the relation subsisting between the 
several orders of New Testament doctrine. It is not that 
St. John held something different from St. Paul as truth, 
and St. Peter something different from St. James: they all 
and alike announce one and the same truth in Christ. Jesus, 
and in the work finished in His life and sufferings. But 
this divine truth, thus revealed, could not by any human 
spirit be embraced, in its totality, in all the inexpressibly 
various references and relations which are involved in it. 
It reflected itself in every individual mind, according to the. 
variety of their several spiritual apprehensions. Not only 
did one aspect become prominent to one, and another to 
another, according to the several postures and necessities of 
each ; but also the same side of truth, beheld by two persons, 
became to each a distinct image, because the eye of each 
was variously organized. What every apostle announces, 
accordingly, is truth, but not the truth in the absolute 
sense. THE truth is, in fact, only for God. What, there- 
fore, we call the various apostolical types of doctrine or 
theologies is the synthesis between the one Object equally 
manifested to all, and the subjectivity of each distinct 
apprehension of that object. Hence, if we would under- 
stand the doctrinal system of any apostle, we must, above 
all things, form to ourselves a distinct idea of his entire 
spiritual peculiarity, of his natural subjectivity, in order 
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that we may be able to perceive how it came to pass that 
the same .common truth thus and no otherwise reflected 
itself in him. 

The easiest and surest way to proceed here is to make 
the Gospel our point of departure; for not only does the 
wider range of the Gospel allow more prominence to the 
spiritual nature of St. John’s conceptions, but the very 
difference between the matter contained in it and that of 
the Epistle enables us, by comparison of the two writings, 
to perceive what was the peculiarity of the author. It has 
been long since exhibited, that the specific character of the 
Gospel consists in the penetration of the historical material 
by certain dominant and formative ideas. This view is 
common alike to the defenders and the impugners of its 
authenticity. He who objects against the truth of the 
facts recorded there, assumes that these have been invented 
or worked up for the sake of such ruling ideas; on the 
other hand, he who defends them, defends them in such a 
way as to show that the apostle so understood the facts as 
to place them in the light of the ideas immanent in them ; 
but the author's own way of looking at all remains the 
same in both hypotheses. 

If it may be permitted to apply to the style of an 
apostle’s thought the later scholastic terminology, then St. 
John was through and through a Realist. Universalia ante 
rem is the principle of all his philosophy, of all his views. 
Ideas — light and darkness, truth and lie —are the true 
and actual reality, the principle of life out of which indi- 
vidual things emerge; mankind, the individual man, the 
particular action, are not otherwise than as the idea marked 
out for their existence prescribes; this is the thing in- 
dwelling in them, which moves them as a law, by virtue 
of whieh all that belongs to them is fashioned. Thus it is 
that history to St. John is not the sum of individual, free 
human acts, interwoven with each other and interpene- 
trating, but it appears to him one great organism,—if the 
word is not objected to,—a process the internal law of 
whose development is as much marked out beforehand, and 
as naturally flows from it, as the plant springs from its germ, 
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For all the particular is inevitably and immediately, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the service of a general 
principle. History is to him the working out of an idea, 
the body which it assumes to itself; and this body is 
naturally conformed to the soul which creates it, that is; 
to the idea: history is the invisible translated into the 
visible. 

History has generally two faces: the one reflects in 
itself the expression of human freedom, the other a neces- 
sary orderly sequence of things; and that not as if 
these two gave place to each other, but both as being at 
one and the same time altogether present. All is at once 
the entire product of freedom, and the entire product of 
necessity. It is the latter of the two faces which has 
presented itself to St. John, and stamps its peculiar impress 
upon his book. Therefore we have in the Gospel no un- 
expected, surprising catastrophes; but we are conscious 
from the outset of the impression that thus and not other- 
wise the development must go on. Indeed, this further 
explains how it is that we sometimes miss anything like 
a continuous development: that, for example, the conflict 
with the Jews in the fifth chapter seems to be as deadly as 
in the twelfth chapter ; that the discourses of the Baptist 
are so similar to those of Christ Himself; that what our 
Lord unfolds to Nicodemus is of the same character as 
that which He presents to the uncultured multitude. All 
this rests on the same principle. Because St. John has 
always in view the dominant idea, and will show its 
dominance, it therefore comes into the foreground of his 
representations ; but hence also the gradual process of its 
realization, all the external differences of the several 
occasions receding comparatively into the rear. So is it 
with the discourses: the ideas which lie at the basis of the 
words of the Baptist and of the words of Christ are in the 
issue the same ; and in order to show this plainly, the form 
is lost in which the idea was clothed according to the 
several peculiarities of the speaker and the hearers. 

The same Realism which is stamped as a pervasive 
feature on the Gospel reappears in the Epistle. Here also 
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all leads up to the fact that the ideas, the general notions, 
light, truth, and so forth, are not to the apostle abstrac- 
tions, but absolute realities, which, like the germ in the 
plant, are deposited in Christian natures, and condition all 
the outward expressions of their life. The most material 
difference between the two books is only this, that in the 
Gospel the fundamental facts are recorded through which 
the ideas have been introduced into this earthly life; while 
in the Epistle, on the other hand, it is shown how, on the 
ground of these, the life of individual men must be raised 
-and fashioned. As to the form of the Epistle, it appears 
from what has been said that St. John cannot be said to 
communicate instruction proper in the ordinary sense ; he 
does not impart propositions to the reader which he may 
receive as, so to speak, novelties into his understanding. 
For as he presupposes that light, truth, life are already 
present in the Christians whom he addresses, all learning 
and teaching is to him only remembrance in the proper 
sense ; that is, a becoming inwardly conscious of what is 
in the man himself, a meditation upon that as already in 
the spirit, not the unfolding and discussion of the contents 
of these ideas. And as there is no proper instruction, so 
there is to our apostle no proper exhortation and command- 
ment; for the substance of all precepts is involved in the 
ideas indwelling in the Christian: he not only knows in 
himself what God enjoins, but he does it from his own 
impulse; so that St. John’s only command is 6 éotw 
adnOes év adrots,—that is, what, apart from any precept 
of his, has already become a reality in the readers. 

* This being the general spiritual point of view from which 
St. John sees all things, we have at once the one prin- 
ciple whence all his connected thinking must take its de- 
parture, the idea in which all others are involved, and from 
which all others grow as their germ. It is the idea of the 
Logos. As to the relation of the Logos to the Father, the 
Epistle certainly gives no specific determination; it does 
not in any passage speak of the transcendent, pre-temporal 
life of God, but from the outset regards the Logos as the 
pavepweis, who has entered into the historical sphere of 
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the world’s movement and action. The proper historical 
process in St. John, according to which the Father giveth 
to the Son all that He hath, and the Son then again 
proffers His fulness to the world, is not made emphatic in 
the first clause of the Epistle; but it is the silent pre- 
supposition, known well to the readers from the Gospel. 
That such a presupposition there is, however, is most 
evident ; for if, as an example, God is named ¢ds in ch. 
i. 5, and in ch, ii. 8 Christ is To os 7d aAnOuwor, this most 
assuredly points back to the relation we have mentioned. 
But it is certainly the centre of our Epistle, as of all the 
Johannaean writings, that the Logos, apart from the ques- 
tion whence He received it, is the wAnpwpya of the divine 
essence, and that in order to communicate it. What the 
Gospel and Epistle both utter in their introductory sen- 
tences, is no other than the germ out of which the whole 
substance of both books is developed. Similarly, in ch. i. 
of the Apocalypse the recorded appearance of Jesus from 
heaven is the kernel, the sum of the whole book: the. 
book is simply a commentary on that text. The Logos is 
the possessor of all life, of all light, of all truth; He com- 
municates Himself to men, and, as the issue of this, man- 
kind participates in the portion that the Logos has. Thus 
we understand how the ideas of truth and so forth are, as 
we saw above, to St. John not abstractions, but realities ; 
because, that is, they are existent in the Logos, yea, they 
are the nature of the Logos. These are in men only 
because the Logos is in men. This is what the Epistle 
teaches in almost every chapter. When it is said in ch, 1, 
that the blood of the Son of God cleanses us from all sin ; 
when in ch. ii. brotherly love is taught as a new command- 
ment, that is, not a new commandment of obligation to us, 
but a power ruling within us; when the idea of the péveuw 
év Oc@ kal Ocov év jpiv is made so prominent ;—all this 
receives its full illustration in ch. iv., where all obedience 
to the divine commandments and all brotherly love are 
derived from the yeyevvijcOat éx tov Oecod, or, what is the 
same thing, from the possession of the Holy Ghost. The 
Holy Ghost, that is, is ever to St. John the Spirit of the 
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glorified Christ. And this too is a matter presupposed in 
the Epistle, being derived from the Gospel. In the Gospel 
it is expressly announced and shown forth, how, in the 
economy of the work of the Logos upon. earth laying the 
foundation for all else, that which He objectively obtained 
is now subjectively imparted to every individual. And it 
is of this personal and subjective appropriation of the 
redeeming work that the Epistle speaks throughout. It is 
so exhibited, however, that the Logos Himself as wvetdua 
imparts Himself to men; and thus the life of men is 
essentially nothing but the life of the Logos reproduced and 
fully formed in them. This entrance of the Spirit of 
Christ—that is, of the Logos Himself substantially—is the 
first act which is accomplished on man, through which he 
becomes a child of God, and subjected to the energy of the 
Logos. 

It is plain from what has been said, that all Christian 
development is referred by St. John to a divine causality. 
The truth—that is, what is in God, which alone, therefore, 
can claim to be reality—is before any exhibition of it already 
in men; every approval of it in life is only the expression 
of the objective truth living in them. ‘The life which is in 
man is so constituted, that it is simply the result of his 
having in him the personal Logos, or the personal life, 
through the possession of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, 
on the other hand, the Christian life is to the apostle more 
than a mere process, not merely the natural and necessary 
development of the germs implanted in men; it is also the. 
work of human freedom. The truth lies, as we have said, 
before any human activity in the subject himself, in virtue 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit ; nevertheless, the requirement 
goes forth that he must qovety tHv ddnOevav. Similarly, all 
love of the brethren is an outbeaming of the love of God 
infused into him; nevertheless it is no mere rhetorical 
formula when the commandment to love is issued in his 
hearing. All that is done is, as we have already remarked, 
at once divine and human action; and if St. John makes 
specially prominent the former aspect, and brings that into 
the foreground, he does not on that account deny the latter. 
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As it is said concerning Christ in the Gospel that He has 
life from the Father and lives 6’ avdrov, while, on the other 
hand, He does not lay down His life and take it again 
merely at the Father’s will, but both are at the same time 
His own free act,so is it also with man. ‘The side of 
human freedom is especially emphasized in the third 
chapter of the Epistle ; and it is most evident in the two- 
fold idea of sonship which we were constrained to establish: 
sonship as a gift by means of the impartation of the Spirit 
is the divine side of the matter; sonship as the working 
out of righteousness and brotherly love is, however, possible 
only in virtue of a concurrent human activity. Man must 
open his whole person to the Spirit of God, giving scope 
‘to His Divine activity; and that not only in the sense 
of a mere passive resignation, but by making that which 
God does in him the free act, at the same time, of his own 
personal individuality. And this conjunction of the natural 
human spirit with the Divine Spirit, this central activity of 
man himself, is faith. While St. John regards all human 
action as at once the result of birth from God and the 
result of faith, he has found the synthesis between the two 
factors, everywhere interpenetrating and running parallel 
with each other, of the divine and the human causality : 
the former being ever that which predominantly rules the 
apostle’s thought. 

Since all human acting is to St. John the reflection of 
the divine ‘life, he places it in his Epistle under the norm 
of a twofold divine property: God is righteous, and God is 
love; and accordingly the human life is practising right- 
eousness and practising love; the former being man’s act 
as towards God, the latter as towards the brethren. Any 
further specialization and analysis of righteousness and love 
in their outward expressions in the various relations of life 
is not found in the Epistle: if only righteousness and love 
are both in the heart, they will know how of themselves to 
give evidence of their presence, without needing any specific 
prescriptions. Avro 70 ypiopa SiddoKer twas Tept mdyTov. 

Up to this point we have left unconsidered the relation 
which St. John assumes to the doctrine of sin. Concerning 
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the origination of sin in the world of mankind he gives in 
the Gospel and in the Epistle no deliverance: he teaches 
only that it has come to us through the devil. Satan has 
founded a kingdom which stands in diametrical opposition 
to that of the light ; and into that kingdom we are incor- 
porated through sin. If God is the life, then obviously in 
the Satanic kingdom is the sphere of absolute death; if 
God is light, then darkness rules here; if in God is all 
truth, then here is nothing but le—that is, an existence 
which has only the appearance of life and reality, while in 
fact it is altogether void of substance, and maintains itself 
- only through contradiction to the light. This kingdom of 
darkness has received into its possession the whole earth, 
with all that is upon it, so that 0 xkdcpos bros &v TO 
Tovnp@® Kettat. We saw that in this passage the expression 
év T® Tovnp®@ is to be understood in the masculine; and as 
such it is definitive as to the Johannaean view of sin. Just 
as God in the kingdom of light is the causality on which 
all depends, so it is in the kingdom of Satan. The Logos 
became flesh, and was manifested, to destroy this kingdom 
of Satan; and through His own manifestation has established 
a kingdom of light upon earth. Assuredly, they who have a 
part in this kingdom are not altogether without sin, and so 
far belong still to the kingdom of Satan ; but this point of 
view recedes into the background throughout the Epistle. 
Since St. John enters less into the detail, the process of 
development of the Christian life, rather embracing the 
issue of the development in one comprehensive glance,— 
dwelling more on what we as Christians should be and 
shall be than on what we are at any particular time in our 
earthly course,—so also for the most part he sees in Chris- 
tians only the enemies of the Satanic kingdom who are 
released from the despotism and service of evil. Over 
against them stands then the xdoowos, as the world not only 
un-Christian, but anti-Christian. For, in the manifestation 
of Christ not only has the power of God reached its 
culminating point, but the power of Satan also: the world 
has become anti-Christianity. And thus the history of the 
church is to the apostle one great warfare: the conflict 
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which in fundamentals Christ Himself waged through His 
earthly life with Satan is continued as a conflict between 
His members and the members of the Satanic kingdom. 

But as the apostle gives no utterance on the question 
how the kingdom of darkness, properly speaking, originated, 
in what way Satan arose in opposition to God, so also he 
leaves perfectly untouched the question how the warfare 
between the kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkness 
will be brought to anend. In the Gospel and in the Epistle 
he speaks only and always of the enmity between these 
two,—of the victory which Christians win, and so win that » 
evil cannot come near them; but as to what will become of 
the kingdom of evil he says nothing. The evil one and evil 
itself are condemned, inasmuch as through the manifestation 
of Christ both as darkness are placed under the light; but 
as to any other external judgment upon them he makes no 
disclosure ; this is beyond the sphere of thought occupied 
by our Epistle. The converse of this is, that the external 
form and final destiny of the church also, as well as of the 
corporate congregational life, lie beyond St. John’s con- 
sideration: he has to do only with the relation of the 
individual Christian to God and to his own brethren. We 
may collate this with the fact that he has no ethical doc- 
trine as such, that he communicates no instruction as to 
the way in which the Christian life is to adapt itself to 
the particular relations of life; but deals only with the 
general principles of Sucatocdvn and dydiy. In all this 
we discern a disregard of everything special or individual, 
and of everything external; the detailed formation of the 
personal life as well as the external organization of the 
community are left unconsidered. And we understand it 
well when we consider the distinctive characteristics of St. | 
John’s spirit, as unfolded above; according to which he 
contemplates. rather the ideas lying at their root than the 
external appearances themselves, and, never lingering amidst 
the manifold outward forms of things, presses into the unity 
of the impulses which move in them respectively. 

These remarks of course constitute not even a funda- 
mental sketch of a Johannaean theology. For anything of 
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that kind the Epistle with which we have been occupied 
gives no material, since it everywhere rests upon the basis of 
the doctrinal principles of the Gospel. But it does furnish 
evidence enough to show how all thoughts on divine things 
were presented to St. John, in virtue of his own general 
style of spiritual contemplation, with a specific tone and 
colouring ; and evidence also as to what that style of con- 
templation was. And this is a very important matter. 
What the net is to the chartographer, that is for the 
student of biblical theology the natural cast and tone of an 
apostle. For the first question is not to find out and show 
how one apostle may discuss any particular locus of dog- 
matics rather differently from another; but to seize so 
accurately the spiritual peculiarity and individuality of 
every New Testament author, as to know why the one truth 
has been in his mind so differently reflected, and reflected 
precisely in such a manner. An example taken from 
another science will show what we mean. When we com- 
pare with each other several great philosophical systems, 
no results come from the process if we merely isolate a 
single point and exercise our critical faculty on that: as, 
for example, the idea of space and time in Kant. If we 
have before us an actual system, then all the individual 
points in it hang upon the specific fundamental view of the 
philosopher himself. The system should furnish its: own 
evidence of this fundamental view; and, conversely, the 
evidence that every individual point results from the one 
common principle. The various fundamental views of the 
philosopher, however, are not usually in antithesis as truth 
to untruth; but each of them usually, though as mixed with 
much error, presents one side of the truth. The main thing, 
therefore,—abstracting of course the error,—is to receive 
every such distinct glimmering of truth for itself, and thus, 
collecting the several colours into which the light breaks, to 
approximate more and more closely to the absolute truth. 
If we apply this to biblical theology, that which we observed 
above becomes plainer through the illustration. This specific 
branch of theological science furnishes solid advantage to 
dogmatics, not through its helping us to compare the 
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individual apostles on this or that particular dogma, but 
through its teaching us to penetrate into the general view 
which each apostle takes of the world and of God, following 
his own spiritual individuality, and to concentrate those 
several rays of truth into one most rich and perfect image, 
thus obtaining a point of view from which the picture is 
seen to embrace all those individual elements without dis- 
paragement and without exception. 

And the advantage which the theologian has over every 
other investigator is this, that he néeds never to make any 
deductions; that he finds error nowhere, but everywhere 
truth, though it may be truth seen under peculiar aspects. 
To such a fabric of biblical theology the author has desired 
to contribute a single stone: taking one little document 
of one apostle, he has sought according to his ability to 
obtain what, in the figure above, the net obtains for the 
draughtsman, that is, its general outline ; and, moreover, to 
insert into the chart such points as our exegesis may have 
secured by the way. Even supposing that in both these 
respects all our results were sound, the chart is still far 
enough from being complete: it could be made such only 
by a similar treatment of the Gospel. 


THE END. 
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With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
the Christian Pastor. With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fisher (G. B., D.D.)—THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, with a View 
of the State of the Roman World at the Birth of Christ. 8vo, 12s. 
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Forbes (Professor)—THe SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF SCRIPTURE ; 
or, Scripture Parallelism Exemplified in an Analysis of the Decalogue, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and other Passages of Sacred Writings. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS, 
tracing the Train of Thought by the aid of Parallelism ; with Notes and Dis- 
sertations on the Principal Difficulties. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Gebhardt (H.)—Tue DocTRINE OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE DocTRINE OF THE GOSPEL AND EPIsTLEs OF JOHN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Gerlach—CoMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. §8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Gieseler (Dr. J. C. L.)—A ComPENDIUM oF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Five vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 


Gifford (Canon)—VoIcEs OF THE PROPHETS : Twelve Lectures preached 
in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 1870-74, on the Foundation of Bishop War- 
burton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Glasgow (Professor)—TuHE APOCALYPSE TRANSLATED AND EXPOUNDED. 
8vo, 14s. 


Gloag (Paton J., D.D.)—A CriricAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


THE MESSIANIC PRopHEcIES. The Baird Lecture, 1879. In 
crown 8yvo, price 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 8vo, 12s. 


Godet (Prof.)—CoMMENTARY ON ST. LUKr’s GosPEL. Twovols. 8vo, 21s. 


COMMENTARY ON St. Jonn’s GosPEL. Three vols. 8yo, 
31s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS. In 
preparation. 





Gotthold’s Emblems; or, INVISIBLE THINGS UNDERSTOOD BY THINGS 
THAT ARE MApkE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Hagenbach (Dr. K. R.)—History oF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND CHIEFLY. Translated from the Fourth Revised Edition 
of the German by Evenina Moorr. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Harless (Dr. C. A.)—SysTem or CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Haupt (Erich)—CoMMENTARY ON THE First EPISTLE oF St. Joun. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Havernick (H. A. Ch.)—INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 


Heard (Rev. J. B., M.A.)—Tue TRIPARTITE NATURE OF Man—Spirirt, 
Sout, Any Bopy—applied to Illustrate and Explain the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. With 
an Appendix on the Fatherhood of God. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





Hefele (Bishop)—A History oF THE CoUNCILS OF THE CHURCH, 
Vol. I., to A.D, 825 ; Vol. II., a.p. 326 to 429. 8vo, 12s. each. 





_——_———— 
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Hengstenberg (Professor)—CoMMENTARY ON THE Psatms. Three 
vols. 8vo, 38s. 


COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF EccLEsrAstEs. To which are 
appended: Treatises on the Song of Solomon ; on the Book of Job; on the 


Prophet Isaiah ; on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture; and on the Jews and 
the Christian Church. 8vo, 9s. 


— THE PROPHECIES OF THE PROPHET EZEKIEL ELUCIDATED. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

——— DISSERTATIONS ON THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL, AND THE 
INTEGRITY OF ZECHARIAH. 8vo, 12s. 

| 

| 

) 


HIsToRY OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD UNDER THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TrstaAMENT: A Conimentary on 
the Messianic Predictions. Second Edition, Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 
218; 


Janet (Paul)—FiInAL Causes. By Pau JANET, Member of the In- 
stitute. Translated from the French by W. Arrueck, B.D. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


Jouffroy—PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYs. F cap. 8vo, 5s. 
Kant—Tue MerapuHysic or Eruics. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Keil (Professor) BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. Three 
vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON THE Books oF JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON THE Books OF SAMUEL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Booxs oF Kincs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Books OF CHRONICLES, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CoMMENTARY ON Ezra, NEHEMIAH, EsTHER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
COMMENTARY ON EZEKIEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
COMMENTARY ON DANIEL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON THE Books oF THE MINOR PROPHETS. Two 
vols. 8vo, 21s. 


MANvuAL oF Historico-CritTicAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Two vols, 8vo, 21s. 


Killen (Prof.)—Tur Op Caruouic CuurcH ; or, The History, Doc- 
trine, Worship, and Polity of the Christians, traced from the Apostolic Age to 
the Establishment of the Pope as a Temporal Sovereign, A.D. 755. 8yo, 9s. 


Krummacher (Dr. F. W.)—TueE SuFFerine Saviour ; or, Meditations 
on the Last Days of the Sufferings of Christ. Eighth Edit., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Krummacher (Dr. F. W.)—Davip, THE KiNG OF IsRAEL: A Portrait 
drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 

——— AuvtopiocraPHy. Edited by his Daughter. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Kurtz (Prof. )—HANDBOOK oF CuuRCH History. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 15s. 
HISTORY OF THE OLD CovENANT. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Lange (J. P., D.D.)—Tue Lire or Our Lorp Jesus Curist. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by Marcus Dops, D.D. Second Edition, in Four 
vols. 8vo, Subscription price, 28s. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENT. Edited 
by Puitip Scuarr, D.D. (Zhe volume on NumBeErs and DEUTERONOMY, 
completing the Series, will shortly be published.) To. purchasers of a Complete 
Set of either Old or New Testament the price is 15s. per volume. Non-Sub- 
scribers, 21s. per volume. In 24 vols. imperial 8vo. 


Lange (J. P., D.D.)—CoMMENTARY, THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL, 
ON THE GOSPELS OF St. MATTHEW AND St. Marx. Three vols. 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


ON THE GOSPEL OF St. LUKE. Two vols. 8vo, 18s. 
ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
— ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.)—Tue Stx Days or CREATION; or, the Scriptural 
Cosmology, with the ancient idea of Time-Worlds in distinction from Worlds 
in Space. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Lisco (F. G.)—PaRABLES OF JESUS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. . 


Luthardt, Kahnis, and Bruckner—TuEe CuurcH: Its Origin, its 


History, and its Present Position. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Luthardt (Prof.)—Sr. JoHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 9s. 


St. JoHN’s GosPpEL DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED ACCORDING 
TO ITS PECULIAR CHARACTER. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES ON THE FUNDAMENTAL (Fifth 
Edition), Savin (Fourth Edition), Mora TRuTus oF CHRISTIANITY (Second | 
Lidition). Three vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Macdonald (Rev. Donald)—InrropuctTion To THE PENTATEUCH: An 
Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, into the Genuineness, Authority, and 
Design of the Mosaic Writings. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


TuE CREATION AND FALL: A Defence of the First Three 
Chapters of Genesis. 8vo, 12s. 


Macgregor (Rev. Jas., D.D.)—Tur EpistLE oF PAUL TO THE CHURCHES 
oF GaLatTia. With Introduction and Notes. Handbooks Jor Bible Classes. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


M‘Lauchlan (T., D.D., LL.D.)—Tur Earty Scorrish CHurcH. To 
the Middle of the Twelfth Century. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Martensen (Bishop)—Curist1an Docmatics: A Compendium of the 
Doctrines of Christianity. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN Eruics. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Matheson (Geo., D.D.)—GRoWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY, from 
the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY. Second Edition, 

crown 8yvo, 4s. 6d. 
Meyer (Dr.) — CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 

MATTHEW'S GosPEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON St. JoHN’s GosPEL. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

On ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON CoRINTHIANS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

ON GALATIANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ON PHILIPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS. One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Monrad (Dr. D. G.)—TuHE WorLD oF PRAYER; or, Prayer in relation 
to Personal Religion. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Morgan (James, D.D.)—Tue Scripture TESTIMONY To THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 8vo, 9s. 
EXPOSITION OF THE First EPISTLE OF JOHN. 8vo, 9s. 


Miller (Dr. Julius)—TuHe CuristiAn Doctrine oF Sin. An entirely 
New Translation from the Fifth German Edition. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Murphy (Professor)—A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book oF Psautms. 8vo, 12s. 
A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
Exopus. 8vo, 9s. 
Naville (Ernest)—THE PROBLEM OF EvIL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Neander (Dr.)—GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
CuurcH. Nine vols. 8vo, £3, 7s. 6d. 
This is the only Library Edition of Neander published in this Country. 


Oehler (Professor)—Tur THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Two 
vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Oosterzee (Dr. Van)—TuHe YEAR oF SALVATION. Words of Life for 
Every Day. A Book of Household Devotion. Two vols. 8yo, 7s. 6d. each. 
— Mosss: A Biblical Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Olshausen (Dr. H.)—BrsiicAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS AND 
Acts. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 
Romans. One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
——— CORINTHIANS. One vol. 8vo, 9s. 
GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND THESSALONIANS. 
One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PHILIPPIANS, TITUS, AND First TimoTHy. One vol.8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Owen (Dr. John)—Works. Best and only Complete Edition. Hdited 
by Rev. Dr. Gootp. Twenty-four vols. 8vo, Subscription price, £4, 4s. 


Philippi (Friedrich Adolf)—CommENTARy oN Sv. Pavt’s EPISTLE To 
THE Romans. Translated from the Third Improved and Enlarged Edition, 
by the Rev. J. S. Banks. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
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Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by PHILIP 
Scuarr, D.D. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I.—THE SynopricaL 
GosPELs, now ready. Vol. II.—Sr. JoHn’s GosPEL, AND THE ACTS OF THE 
ApostLEs, shortly. In Four vols. imperial 8vo, 18s. each. 


Pressensé (Edward de)—THE REDEEMER: Discourses Translated from 
the French. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Preuss (Dr.)—THE RomisH DoctRINE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION, traced from its Source. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Rainy (Principal) — DELIVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Doctring. (The Fifth Series of the Cunningham Lectures.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Riehm (Dr. E.)—MEssIANIc PROPHECY: Its Origin, Historical Charac- 
ter, and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


Ritter (Carl) —THE COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE AND THE 
SINAITIC PENINSULA. Four vols. 8vo, 32s. 


Robinson (Rev. S., D.D.)—DiscouRsES ON REDEMPTION. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Robinson (Edward, D.D.)—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 
New TESTAMENT. 8vo, 9s. 


Rothe (Professor)—SERMONS FOR THE: CHRISTIAN YEAR. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Saisset-—MANuAL OF MODERN PANTHEISM: Essay on Religious Philo- 
sophy. Two vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Schaff (Professor)—HisTory oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Birth of Our Lord to Gregory the Great. Three vols. royal 8vo, 36s. 


Schmid (C. F., D.D.)—BrsiicaAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Scott (Jas., M.A., B.D.)—PrincrpLes or New TESTAMENT QUOTATION 
ESTABLISHED AND APPLIED TO BIBLICAL CRITICISM, AND ESPECIALLY TO THE 
GOSPELS AND THE PENTATEUCH. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 4s. 


Shedd (W., D.D.)—A History or CHRISTIAN DoctrINE. Two vols. 
8vo, 21s. 


SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Smeaton (Professor)—TuE DocrriNE oF THE ATONEMENT AS TAUGHT 
By Curist HimsetF. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DoctTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AS TAUGHT BY THE 
APOSTLES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Smith (H. B., D.D.)—Faira anp Puiiosorny : Discourses and Essays. 
Edited, with an Introductory Notice, by G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 


Stalker (Jas. M.A.)—A Lirg or Curist. Bible Class Handbooks. 
Shortly. 


Steinmeyer (Dr. F. L.)—Tue Miracies or Our Lorp: Examined in 
their relation to Modern Criticism. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE History OF THE PASSION AND RESURRECTION OF OUR 
Lorp, considered in the Light of Modern Criticism, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Stevenson (Mrs.)—THr SymBotic PARABLES; or, The Church, the 
World, and the Antichrist : Being the Separate Predictions of the Apocalypse 
viewed in their relation to the General Truths of Scripture. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Steward (Rev. G.)—MEDIATORIAL SOVEREIGNTY : The Mystery of Christ 
and the Revelation of the Old and New Testaments. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. A 
Posthumous Work. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Stewart (Dugald)—Tur CoLLecTED Works or. Edited by Sir Wm. 


HAMILTON, Bart. Eleven vols. 8vo, 12s. each. 
Stier (Dr. Rudolph)—On tHe Worpbs oF THE Lorp Jzsus. Eight 
vols. 8vo, £4, 4s. Separate volumes may be had, price 10s. 6d. 


In order to bring this valuable Work more within the reach of all Classes, both 
Clergy and Laity, Messrs. Clark continue to supply the Hight-volume Edition bound 
in Four at the Original Subscription price of £2, 2s. 


THE WoRDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR, AND COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLE oF St. JAMES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLES EXPOUNDED. §8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Thiersch (Dr. H. W. J.)—On Curistian ComMMONWEALTH. 8vo, 78- 64. 
Tholuck (Professor)—COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

8vo, 9s. 


EXPOSITION OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS. Two vols. 
feap. 8vo, 8s. 


LIGHT FROM THE Cross: Sermons on the Passion of Our 
Lord. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE Mount. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Ullmann (Dr. Carl)—REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION, princi- 
pally in Germany and the Netherlands. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS: An Evidence for Christianity. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Urwick (W., M.A.)—THeE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH: A Commentary, 
Grammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12; with Dissertations 
upon the Authorship of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. 8vo, 6s. 


Vinet (Professor)—STUDIES ON BLAISE PascaL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PasToRAL THEOLOGY. Second Edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
— Homitetics; The Theory of Preaching. Second Edit., 8vo, 9s. 





White (Rev. M.)—TuHE SyMBoLicAL NUMBERS OF SCRIPTURE. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 
Winer (Dr. G. B.)—A TREATISE ON THE GRAMMAR OF New TEsTA- 


MENT GREEK, regarded as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. Second 
Edition, edited by W. F. Movuton, D.D. Highth English Kdition, 8vo, 15s. 


A CoMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND CONFESSIONS 
OF THE VARIOUS COMMUNITIES OF CHRISTENDOM, with Illustrations from 
their Original Standards. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Wuttke (Professor)—CuRIsTIAN Eruics. Two vols. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
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In Twenty-four Handsome 8vo0 Volumes, Subscription Price £6, 6s. od., 


Ante-Nicene Christian Wibrary. 


A COLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NICAA. 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 





ESSRS. CLARK are now happy to announce the completion of this Series. 

It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has long been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 





task. 


The Publishers do not bind themselves to continue to supply the Series at the 


Subscription price. 


The Works are arranged as follow :— 


FIRST YEAR. 


APOSTOLIO FATHERS, comprising 
Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians; 
Polycarp to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp; Epistle of Barnabas; 
Epistles of Ignatius (longerand shorter, 
and also the Syriac version); Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius; Epistleto Diognetus ; 
Pastor of Hermas; Papias; Spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 

JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAGORAS. 
In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLE- 
mentine Recognitions. In One Volume. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
First, comprising Exhortation to Hea- 
then; The Instructor; and a portion 
of the Miscellanies, 


SECOND YEAR. 


HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; Refutation 
of all Heresies, and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

IREN AUS, Volume First. 

TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION. 

CYPRIAN, Volume First; the Epistles, 
and some of the Treatises. 


THIRD YEAR. 


IREN AUS (completion); HIPPOLYTUS 
(completion); Fragments of Third 
Century. In One Volume. 

ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 
portion of Treatise against Celsus. 





CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second; Completion of Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 
etc. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion) ; 
Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 

METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OF LY- 
copolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 
lius; Clement on Virginity; and 
Fragments. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume Second. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 
Revelations; comprising all the very 
curious Apocryphal Writings of the 
first three Centuries. 


FIFTH YEAR. 

Pate He Volume Third (comple- 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 
lical Constitutions. In One Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. : 


SIXTH YEAR. 
LACTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 
ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 
12s. to Non-Subseribers. 

EARLY LITURGIES AND REMAIN- 
ing Fragments. 9s. to Non-Subscri- 
ers. 


Single Years cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s. 6d.,—with the exception of Oricen, Vol. II., 12s.; 


and the Karty Lirorems, 9s. 
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Tn Fifteen Volumes, demy 8vo, Subscription Price £3, 19s. 
(Yearly issues of Four Volumes 21s.) 


Che Corks of St. Augustine. 


EDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 





SUBSCRIPTION: 


Four Volumes for a Guinea, payable in advance (24s. when not paid 
in advance). 


Pe 


EUR ST YEARS 


THE ‘CITY OF GOD.’ Two Volumes. 


WRITINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
the Donatist Controversy. In One 
Volume. 


THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF 
St. Augustine. Vol. I. 


SECOND YEAR. 


‘LETTERS.’ Vol. I. 
TREATISES AGAINST FAUSTUS 
the Manichean. One Volume. 


THE HARMONY OF THE EVAN- 
gelists, and the Sermon on the Mount. 
One Volume. 


ON THE TRINITY. One Volume. 








AA 


THIRD YEAR. 


COMMENTARY ON JOHN. Two 
Volumes. 


ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, En- 
CHIRIDION, ON CATECHIZING, and ON 
FalrH AND THE CREED. One Volume. 


THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF 
St. Augustine. Vol. II. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
‘LETTERS.’ Vol. II. 


‘CONFESSIONS.’ With Copious Notes 
by Rev. J. G. Pitkineron. 


a ie Gia WRITINGS. 
III. 


Vol. 











Messrs. CLARK believe this will prove not the least valuable of their various 
Series. Every care has been taken to secure not only accuracy, but elegance. 


It is understood that Subscribers are bound to take at least the issues for 
two years. Each volume is sold separately at (on an average) 10s. 6d. 


‘For the reproduction of the “City of God” in an admirable English garb we are 
greatly indebted to the well-directed enterprise and energy of Messrs. Clark, and to the 
accuracy and scholarship of those who have undertaken the laborious task of translation.’ 
—Christian Observer. 

‘The present translation reads smoothly and pleasantly, and we have every reason to 
be satisfied both with the erudition and the fair and sound judgment displayed by the 
translators and the editor.’—John Bull. 





SELECTION FROM 


ANTE=-NICENE LIBRARY 


AND 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S WORKS. 


\HE Ante-Nicene Library being now completed in 24 volumes, and the 

St. Augustine Series being also complete (with the exception of the ‘ Lirn’) 

in 15 volumes, Messrs. CLARK will, as in the case of the Foreign Theological 

Library, give a Selection of 20 Volumes from both of those series at the Sub- 
scription Price of FrvE GUINEAS (or a larger number at same proportion). 
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(TEMPORARY) CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 


To meet a very general desire that this now well-known Work should be 
brought more within the reach of all classes, both Clergy and Laity, Messrs. 
CLARK are now issuing, for a limited period, the Eight Volumes, handsomely 
bound in Four, at the Subscription Price of 


TWO GUINEAS. 


As the allowance to the Trade must necessarily be small, orders sent either 
direct or through Booksellers must in every case be accompanied with a Post 
Office Order for the above amount. 

‘The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition. Its measure of practical and 
spiritual application, with exegetical criticism, commends it to the use of those whose duty 
it is to preach as well as to understand the Gospel of Christ.’—Guardian. 





New and Cheap Edition, in Four Vols., demy 8vo0, Subscription Price 28s., 


THE LIFE OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST: 


A Complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of 
the Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. Lance, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Bonn. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Marcus Dops, D.D. 


‘We have arrived at a most favourable conclusion regarding the importance and ability 
of this work—the former depending upon the present condition of theological criticism, 
the latter on the wide range of the work itself; the singularly dispassionate judgment 
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